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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





"Professional Cards. | 


Professional Cards payable strictly in advance. 














The GEORGE M. GREENE 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL CULTURE and 


Home for Music Students combines the advantages of 
able instruction, approved methods and a musical 
home with all of its privileges. Special inducements 
to boarding pupils. Circulars sent on application. 


George M. Greene, 425 West 22d Street, New York. 





FRANK A. DOTY, 


Pupil of Dudley Buck and A. R. Parsons, Church 
Organist and Teacher of Organ and Piano. Is open 
tor engagements 

Address, 150 8th Street, Troy, N. Y. 


GEORGE SWEET, 





OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


aid = Avenue, New York. 


FRANC Is FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE, 
8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., 
141 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 
Resumes Teaching October 9. 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 rp. M. only.) 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 


Permanent Address, 
178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 1s Bast 17th Street, New York. 


Srvup10s : : N. Y. 








MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


Piano Virtuoso. 

First _s of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
lish, German and Spanish. Address, 165; Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris. 


Mr. EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York. 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory. 
VOICE CULTURE. ( Method Garzia). 

SpeciaLtias—Breathing, Tone Production and Artis- 
tic Singing. German Songs. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 
Studio, 16 Livingston Place. 


Mr. a CARL ALVES, 








Mr. and Mrs. 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near g1st Street, New York. 


WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
457 East 57th Street, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 
Address, Parish House, Church of the Holy Commun- 

ion, 49 West Twentieth street, New York. 


Mme. A. PUPIN, 
Teacher of Artistic Piano Furies. 
JANKO KEYBOARD A SPECIALTY. 
Present address, ; 
Wm. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square, New York. 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
VocaL CULTURE. 
MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS. 
Studio, 9 East 17th Street. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Com rs’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

110 Lexington Ave., New York. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, 
is East r6th Street, 














New York. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the ScHaAkwenxa Conservatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave.. New y ork. 


LUDWIG DORER, 


Director of High School. 
Pianist for Chamber Music. 
1062 Halsey street, vada 


HE RMANN WE TZLER, 


Graduate DR HOCH’S CONSERVATORIUM, 
Frankfort-on-Main. Pupil Mme. Clara Schumann, 
Piano, Composition, Theory, Organ, Violin. 
Address care of Tae MUSICAL Cour RIER. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Author of “Truths of Importanc ce to Vocalists,” 
“Voice Training Exercises, The Voice from a 
Practica! Standpoint,"’ ‘Vocal Reinforcement,” &c. 

Will return October 3 for Season of 1892-3. 
Studio, 36 East 23d Street, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction and Lectures. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 








Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


Graduate Vienna Conservatory. 
Voice Culture. ** The Lonsdale,” 565 Park avenue. 
ours: 1:30 tO 3 P. M. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 138 Fifth avenue. — 
MMe. 


EMILIE BENIC DE SER- 
RANO. 
(Prima Donna). 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
usical Conductor. 
ocat InstiTuTE, 

With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East 14th Street, New York. 


JUL EDUARD MEYER, 


Voice Culture, 
Studio at 10g East roth Street, New York. 
Send for pampalet ; ; also to be had at the principal 
music stores. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso. 

Author of the “ Violoncello School, " published by 

Breitkopf & Hirtel, receives pupils 
84a Liidzow Str., 


HENDRICKSON, 
SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio, Vocai Culture. 


Address care Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
2s Union Square, New York. 


Miss AMY FAY, 
Only boeeee * 2 New York of the Celebrated 
PPE METHOD. 











Berlin, Germany. 


MARION 





33 West 31st Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora 
torio, Concert an¢ Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave , New York. 


W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


HELEN VON DOENHOFF 


Contralto. 
Accepts engagements for concerts and opera. 
manent address, 








Per- 
159 East 63d Street, New York. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE 


No. 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 





Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 


Prima Donna Contralto—Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Pupil of Sbriglia, Paris ; Giulio Moretti, Milan, and 
Mme. Rudersdorff. A limited number of pupils ac- 
cepted, The Hetherington, 
s71 Park avenue, New York. 


Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Piano and Harmony, Ensemble Playing. Instruction 
on the Jank6 Keyboard. 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocai Cul- 
ture. ror West 86th Street, New York. 


FRANK ELMORE, 
BARITONE VOCALIST, 


Voice specialist and teacher of the art of singing, 
_1%6 sth Avenue, near ar sa Street, New York. 











Vocal Culture, ag West oth Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, i 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 





MME. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 
PROF. CARL Le VINSEN. 


Lamperti's authorized representatives. 


All branches of Vocal Music. Pupils fillin 
ments all over the world. Special Course for 
Send for circular. 


engage- 
eachers. 


124 East 44th Street, New York. 





Mme. MURIO- CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


Miss EMMA RITA, 
Harpist. 
Address care of Tue Musicat Courier. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
3625 Forest Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


WM. H. RIEGER, a ae 


TENOR, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


HEY METHOD OF 
VOICE CULTURE. 
A Pupil of Professor Hey, holding highest recom- 
mendations from him as teacher of his method, wishes 
sition in some advanced school; Eastern States pre 
erred. Address L. B., Poste Restante 35, Berlin W , 
Germany. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work ; also a limited number of pupils. 
Address, 1126 Park Avenue, New York. 











JULIUS 





Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Particular attention to the English language in song. 
ddress, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 
7th Avenue, New York City. 





N. J. COREY, 
“Saas Lectures, with pictorial and musical illustra- 
tions. Wagner's Life and Works, with two hundred 
stereopticon views. 
Address 240 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
or care of Musical Courier. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 


BARITONE, 


In charge of the Vocal Department Vassar College. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Tonzo Sauvage, Pianist and Accompanist. 
8 East 17th Street, New York. 


CLARA E. SHILTON, 





Soprano—Oratorio and Concert. 


cs 311 Orchard street, Chicago, III. 
Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
6 Ashburton Place, Boston. 








BELLA 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, Vocal 
and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Oratorio 
and Opera, 
Studio: 123 West 39th street, » New York, 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, 


Mrs. 


Pianist. 
Schwarzspanier Str. 15, Vienna, Austria. 


Miss ROSA LINDE, 


Contralto. 


For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East r4th street, New York. 


PAYNE CLARKE, 


Primo Sail 
Concerts, Oratorio, Grand Opera. 
Heary Wolfsohn, 33: Zast 14th street, New York. 








Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 
71 East sed Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Residence, 1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 





Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
ADELE LE CLAIRE, 


Pianist and Accompanist. 
A limited number of Pupils accepted. 
Chickering Hall. 


Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 


Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Cesar Thomson. 
Solo Violinist, for Concerts. 
A few advanced pupils accepted. Under the manage- 
ment of INTERNATIONAL Bureau oF Music. 
114 Fifth avenue, New York. — 


Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
ae Huntington Ave., Boston. 


Mr. ‘anv Mrs. D. L. DOWD, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice building a special Scientific Study. All weak 
voices can be made strong, pure and brilliant. 
Engagements for Concert or Oratorio. School of 
Scientific Vocal and Physical Culture. 
_No 9 East 14th St., New York. — 


Miss EMMA HECKLE, 


Dramatic Soprano, 
accepts engagements. 

Concert and Oratorio ; alsoa limited number of pupils 
for Voice Culture. Professor Julius Hey, Berlin, 
Method. Permanent address, Steinway Hall. 

Residence, 61 West 37th street, New York. 


FRANCIS A. GERLACH, 


Voice Specialist. 
Director Vocal Department New York Conserva- 
tory, 112 East 18th street, New Y New York. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.—ROdles passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO,—Best traditional renderings of Reci- 

tative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 

CONCERT.-—Suitable répertoire formed, displaying 


to the best advantage the individual character- 
istics of each singer. 











Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
Samiliar with the language. 


Studio: 224 Friern Ave. Reception Hours: 
JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin and ’Cello Virtuosos. 
Will me: Concert En, bo ae also a limited 
number of Pupils. 
120 Pon 26th Street, New York. 


A CELEBRATED CASE 


GRAND RAPIDS PIANO CASE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
831 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN. GERMANY. 


1 to3 P.M. 














Mme. EMMA RODERICK., 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of the 
Voice. 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Care of THz Musicat Courier, New York. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Teacher of Piano, Leschetieky Method. 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St., and 7th Ave. 














Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, Ne New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


BUFFALO SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
197 Franklin street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss MARY M. HOWARD, Principal. 
LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 


_ 452 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering Hall Building. 








Artistic Singing. 
Howard Voice Method. 

MR. JOHN HOWARD has returned to New 
York for the season. Srupio, 1328 Broapway (one 
door below 3sth street, Sixth avenue side). 

Mr. Howard 1s called by Dr. Wolfenden, editor of 
** The Lancet ’’ : London), * the head of the physiologi- 
cal school of voice training.”” The progress of faith- 
ful pupils 1s wonderful. Even a few lessons decidedly 
improve the voice and often actually transform it. 

ch separate organ is first put under the pupil’s abso- 
lute control; then the few essential efforts are com- 
bined to produce the full and resonant tone of artistic 
delivery which every healthy throat is ca =A of ac- 
quiring. Hour for calling, 2:30 to 3: 330, OF int- 
ment. “* Physiology of Artistic Singing,” $4. A , new 
work, ** Expression in Singing,”’ will soon be issued. 





Leading Bands. 


ILMORE’S 
22d Regiment Band. 
D. W. REEVES, Director. 
Ashland House, 4th Ave. and 24th St. 
APPA’S BAND. 


N. Y. Seventh Regiment 
Fifty-five Musicians, 











Band of 


Cc. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 
Music furnished for all occasions. 
Address: 25 Union Sq., New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 





WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
261 Bowery, 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 
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THE VIRGIL PRAOCTIO“N’ OUAVIER. 


‘« The only perfect ally of the piano for teaching 
and practice.’’—JULIE Rive KING. 
Used and recommended by the greatest artists 
and teachers. A Power in the mastery of all 
TECHNICAL DIFFICULTIES and in MEMORIZING. 


New Departure: vy 2e™ 


AT A DISTANCE, 
with the privilege of purchase on easy terms after 
three months’ trial. First quarter’s rent applied 
on purchase. Send for circular concerning Rental 
Purchase Plan. New illustrated Catalogue sent 
free, Special rates to teachers on Claviers for 
personal use. 


THE VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., 26 W. Fifteenth St., New York. 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. “Cnc 


Near Fifth Avenue. 
Devoted exctusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
The Training 


D 


eS —_ 
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By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 


appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 26 W. 15th St., New York. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S | LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
Musical Bureau, MANAGER 
a1 East 14th street, | INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 


NEW YORK. OF MUSIC, 
LEADING ARTISTS. 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


De Yere-Campanini- 
Remenyi Concerts. 


CLEMENTINE De VERE, 
ITALO CAMPANINI, 
EDOUARD REMENYI. 





Concerts, Receptions, 
&c., arranged. 








Vocalists and instrumentalists for concerts, 
concert tours, opera, oratorio, church and 
salon. Correspondence on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Information regarding all musical 
attractions. Correspondence solicited. 


MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 





OFFICERS: 
Mrs, ears M. Tuurser, President. 
on. Wittiam G. Cuoats, Vice-President. 
on. Henry W. Cannon, 7¥easurer. 
Mr. Epmunp C, Stanton, Secretary. 
rk. ANTONIN Dvorak, Director 


FACULTY: 
Director, Dr. AnTonIN Dvorak. 
Singing. 
Signor Romualdo Sapio. Monsieur Victor Capoul. 
Mr. Christian Fritsch. Mrs. Beebe Lawton. 
Mr. Oscar Saenger. 
Mr. Wilford Watters. 
Singine—Preparatory—Miss Annie Wilson. 
Opera Class—Mr. Victor Capoul. 
Conductor of Opera—Mr. Anton Seidl. 
Répertoire—Signor Ernesto Belli. 
Operatic Chorus—To be selected. 
Oratorio Class—Mrs. Beebe Lawton. 


Piano. 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy. Mrs. Jessie Pinney Baldwin. 
Miss Adele Margulies. 


Mr. Leopold Winkler. 
Miss Elinor Comstock. Mr. J. G. Huneker. 
Preparatory— Piano. 
Miss Mabe! Phipps. Miss Carrie Konigsberg. 
Miss Adelaide Okell. Miss Grace Povey. 
Mrs. M. Beardsley. Mr. Albert Mildenberg. 
Organ. 
Mr.S. P. Warren. Mr. John White. Mr. H. W. Parker. 
Harp—Mr. John Cheshire. 
Violin. 
Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 
Mr. Juan Buitrago. 
Viola— Mr. Jan Koert. 
Violoncello. 
Mr. Victor Herbert. Mr. Emile Knell. 
Contrabass—Mr. Ludwig Manoly. 


Madame Camilla Urso. 
Mr. Jan Koert. 


Miss Katharine W. Evans. 


The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


126 & 128 East Seventeenth St., New York. 
18ses2. 


Flute—Mr. Otto Oesterle. 
Oboe—Mr. Arthur Trepte 
Clarionet—Mr. Richard Kohl 

Bassoon—Mr. Adolf Schst 


French Horn—Mr. Carl Pieper. 
Cornet—Mr. Cari Sohst. 
Troméone—Mr. Frederick Letsch 
Composition—Dr. Dvorak. 
Harmony and Counterpoint 
Mr. John White. Mr. H. W. Parker. 
Solfeggio. 
Johannes Werschinger. Mr. Alberto Frencelli, 
Miss Leila La Fetra. 
Chamber Music—Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 
Orchestra—To be selected. 
Chorus—Dr. Dvorak. 
Assistant—Mr. Rubin Goldmark. 
History of Music—Mr. Henry T. Finck. 
Diction—Mr. W. V. Holt. 
/talian—Signor Pietro Cianelli. 
Stage Deportment—Monsieur Mamert Bibeyran. 
Fencing—Monsieur Régis Senac. 
Accompanist—Signor Ernesto Belli. 
Tuition, $100 and $200 the scholastic year. 
Entrance examinations will be held as follows: 
Composition—January 9, from 9 a. m.to 12m, 
Piano and Organ—January 10, from 9 a. m. to 
12 m. and 2 to 5 p. m. 


Mr 


Harp,’ Cello and all Orchestral Instruments—Jan- 
uary 11, from 9 a. m. to 12 m. 
Violin—January 11, from 2 to 5 p.m, 


Orchestra—January 11, from 4 to 6 p. m. 
Voice—January 12 and 13, from 9 a. m. to 
12 m. and 2to5 p.m.; Janvary 13, 8to 10 p. m. 
Chorus—January 13, from 8 to 10 p. m. 
For further particulars address 
EDMUND C. STANTON, Secretary, 
126 and 128 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





37 E. 68th STREET 


ROYAL 


(Near Madison Avenue) 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


NEW YORK. 


(Formerly 81 Fifth Avenue.) 


XAVER SCHARWENKA, - 
PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THE 


Director, 
EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 





All grades of musical d from begi s 
upwards to the most advanced, receive a uniform, 
excellent and systematic instruction in all branches of 
music. 

The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments 
are taught by renowned artists of both European and 
American fame. 





A Seminary for the education of Teachers. 

Lectures on History of Music every Saturday. 

Students and Faculty Concerts a special feature. 

Fashionable and accessible location. 

Spacious and finely appointed studios. 

Students from a distance will be assisted in procuring 
desirable boarding places. 


ROMUALDO SAPIO, Musical Director. 


Northern Pacific and California, 
JULY AND AUGUST, 1893. 


— 
For terms, dates and al! particulars address 


HENRY WOLFSOHN'S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


331 E. 14th Street, New York. 


STERW’S 


CONSHRVATORY »* MUSIC 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY. 
20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 


Directress, JENNY MEYER. 








a. Conservatory: Education in all branches of 
music. 

4. Opera School: Perfect education for the stage. 

¢. Choral classes. 

@. Lectures: History of music and composers. 

Principat Teacuers: Jenny Meyer, vocal; Freder- 
ick Gernsheim, Arno Kleffel, composition, conducting, 
organ and chorus classes ; Bussler, theory ; Professors 
Ehrlich, Gernshem and Dreyschock, v. d. Sandt, piano ; 
Florian Zajic, Exner. violin; Espenhzhn, ‘cello. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. * 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEG 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon. abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent Fre on 
application. 











GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 


The Grand Conservatory of Music, 


of New York. 
Permanent address: 


$27 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYE, BH. Y. 


Masses. RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors. 


WM.A.POND & CO. 


25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


In addition to their own popular publications, 
keep all the Sheet Music and Music Books published in 
this country, together with the celebrated Schuberth, 
Boosey, Peters, Litoff and all other principal 
foreign editions. 

New Illustrated Catalogues of Violins, Banjos, 

Guitars, Flutes, Harps, Cornets, Strings and 
all other Musical Instruments mailed free, 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Of various makes at lowest prices. Write us if you 
intend purchasing. 








Special attention given to supplying the wants of 
teachers in every department of music. Correspondence 
solicited. All letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Send for catalogue. Everything in the musical line. 


The Tourjée Conservatory of Music. 


H. TOURJEE, Director. 





The most thoroughly equipped Conservatory in this 
country. Embraces eleven distinct schools, including 
a thorough and complete practical course for the study 
of Piano and Organ Tuning. 


TUITION THE LOWEST. 
WORLD'S FAIR YEAR, desirable homes secured 


for Pupils. 
CATALOGUE 
245-247 STATE STREET, Chicago, III. 
WILLIAM OC. CARL, 


Concert Organist. 


Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris, will resume in- 
struction on the large Roosevelt Organ at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, 


October 1. 
Address Studio, 57 West 17th Street, New York. 


MAILED FREE. 








Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 


Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 


Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 


FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
EMIL GRAMM, General Manager. 


Fall Term begins September 19, Examinations begin September 1. 
Students can enter at any time. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
The instruction is both practical and theoretical and embraces the following branches: Solo Singing 
Concert and Opera), Chorus Singing ; Piano, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Orchestral Instruments of all kinds ; 
nsemble, Quartet and Orchestral Playing ; Harmony, Composition, History of the A‘sthetics of Music, Italian 


Lan e. 
THE FEES ARE: Higher Classes, 330 marks; Middle Classes, 230 marks annually. 
Full particulars to be found in the prospectus, which can be had gratis by addressing 


J. VON BERNUTH, 


Royal Professor, Director of the Philharmonic Concerts and of the Sing Academy 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 








OMPLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families, 
$125 a year and upward (sco marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 
Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 

Thirty-seventh year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 749 pupils. 87 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Déring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolff, Mus. Doc., &c.; 
for Organ, Music Director Hipner, Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent 
members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concert- 
master Fr. Griitzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Chamber Singer Miss Ag!. Orgeni, honorary member of the Court 
Theatre, Mrs. Otto Alvsleben, Mann, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff 
Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus and 
full list of teachers at the offices of Tue Musicat Courter and through Prof. EUOGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


COLOGNH-ON-THEHE-RHINE. 
Tae CONSERVATORY OF ' MUSIC. 


FOUNDED IN 18650, 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR, WOULENER, 
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The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral inst ruments) 
second, Vocal; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There is also 
a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for Italian, German, 
literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing chamber music), ensemble singing. musical dictation, elocu 
tion, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &c. Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teachers 

Summer Term commences April 1; Winter Term September 1¢ Next entrance examination takes place 
April 1, 1893, at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($so) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing 


For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


THE NUNEZ ACADEMY oF MUSIC 


WILI 
January 9, 1893, at 81 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The System of Instruction in all Branches of Music is 


NEW, RAPID AND TMOROUGH. 





OPEN FOR THE RECEPTION OF PUPILS 











New York. 


142 West 23d St. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





GONZALO de J. NUNEZ, Director. RUSH ROBINSON, Business Manager. 
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HAZELTON 





BROTHERS 








“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS WTA WOSsS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
<p. "ee ae — 


—<«<—_+- APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. «—»>- 








IN os. 


S34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 





VIBRAPHONE. - 


AKES MORE BRILLIANT THE TONE OF ANY 
NEW UPRIGHT PIANO. 


HEP, RESTORES TO BRILLIANCY THE TONE OF ANY 
Ma OLD UPRIGHT PIANO. 
PRICE, $10.00, subject to Trade Discount. 

Cc. J. HEPPE & SON, 


1117 CHESTNUT STREET. . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THe ANN ARBOR ORCANS 


ARE SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS. 





HIGH GRADE ORGAN MAKERS, 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


oTECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 





GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 





WITH THE NEW 
Sort STop. 


PRESCOTT 

















EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 


PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES, 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


CONCORD, N. H. 














SUMMIT 2s cr. CA... 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
DPN seg lly co 
PIANO STOOLS. 
SILK AND PLUSH SCARFS. 
Lambrequins. Curtains. Portieres. 
13 EAST 17th STREET, 


Ret. Broad way and Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





HUGO KRAEMER, Proprietor. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


92,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 





Renowned all over 
the World. 


FRATI & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pneumatic Pianos, 


SELF PLAYING 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, 
CONCERTINOS, 


Fer Shows, Halls, 
(played by crank). 


SALOON ORGANS 


KINDS OF 


Dancing &e. 


BARREL ORGANS. 


Catalogue on Application. 


AGENTS WANTED, 
No. 73 Schénhauser Allee, 


BERLIN, CERMANY. 


AUCUST POLLMANN, 
Ravn nob F Mesica Instruments 





Brass Band 

Instruments, String 

Band Instruments, Ac- 

cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 

Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 

new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 


to learn to *'ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St, ‘sracway, Mew York City. 





GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 
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POLYPHONE, 
HYMNOPHONE, 
SYMPHONION. 


The old fashioned cylinder music 
box with a limited set of tunes is now 
a thing of the past. 

Look at the cut. See the disks 
Every disk means a new tune. You 
tunes, or ten disks or tentunes. They 
are inexpensive and much quicker 
sold than any other style. Wake up, 
i dealers, and increase your business 
this fall. 
tion all round. 

NEW DESIGNS IN CASES. 
Send for Catalogue. 


- FRED. H. SANDER, 


Sole Importer and Manufacturer, 














F RUDOLPH GEMUNDER. 


urictre a 


gr Ta 


= 
£ 


SaoboNses Tes 


BET. S!*AVE & BROADWAY! - wy. ORK. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 








HIGHEST AWARDS AT NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 
AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR BROS. 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


Warerooms: BEHR BROS. HALL, | 
81 Fifth Ave., New York. 


New York. 


1885, 








PHILADELPHIA, 
1229 Chestnut Street. 


8ST. PAUL, 
114 East Third Street. 


FACTORY : Corner of 11th Ave, and West 29th St., 





WICKHAM, CHAPMAN CO., 


More profit, more satisfac- | 


can buy 1,000 disks and have 1,c0o | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


146 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. | 





| ENOCH & SON, London, England. 


LOUIS CEHLERT, 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


Piano Felts, Action Cloths, Buckskins, Etc., 


SOLE AGENT FOR DITTERSDORFER GERMAN HAMMER AND DAMPER FELTS. 
MULHOUSE FINE PIANO KEY CLOTHS. 


204 East 18th Street, 


BOOSEY & CO., == 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


Sole Agents for 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


New York. 





Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 


"J BOOSEY EDITION 


JAMES BATH, London, England. 
PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 











Che 66 K se : h P, 9 Dresden, 
Famous on ISC iano, jeu ny. 
Maker to Royal Courts of Saxony and Sweden and Norway. 


- 
Founded in 1845. 
i 
Over 20,000 in Use, 
os 
Highest Awards 
and 
Decorations from several 


Courts, 


=_ 











COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 





4 large display of these excellent Pianos will be found at the 














Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


for concert and stage 
Conservatory. 


BERLIN, Potsdamerstr. 35, BERLIN. 


{ PHILIPP SCHARWENKA, 


DIRECTORS : 
( DR. HUGO GOLDSCHMIDT. 


‘inish 
t the 


d teachers I 
od 


Lessons in all branches of music under the guidance of experience 
appearances. Good and cheap board 
Prospectus free of charge. 

Middle, Upper and Finishing Classes, 


320 Marks Annually. 


in the neighborhe 


Prices for Elementary, 
120, 240, 





ORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 


Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- 





fA-2/ i ees 


‘Steno-Phonetic System for Vocal Sight Reading. 


A gun C AP | 


THE Puonesic Alpha b6ex> 


an be but one 


en ( 
voice regarding its 
excellent results.” 


MADAME ASHFORTH 





letter MISS M. F. 
i786 BROADWAY, 


SMITH, 
NEW YORK. 


Address by 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED, 
ALSO 
PIANO HARDWARE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHTO. 








ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BiGH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 








The Towers School of Vocal Music, | 


AUFFERMANN’S 


NEW YORK. 





For imparting the best possible instruction in Voice 
Culture and Dramatic Singing. 

Director, JOHN TOWERS, pupil of Pinsuti 
(London), and Kullak and Marx (Berlin). 

Catalogues mailed tree on application. 


9 E. 17th St., off Union Square, NewYork, | 








H. HERRMANN, 


368 Broome 8St., NEW YORK. 
Apply for Order Sheet. 





DIMENSION STOCK 


Cut to exact sizes, kiln dried, glued and planed 
for wood workers generally. 








WHOLESALE anv RETAIL, 


HARDWOOD LUMBER. 


Agents wanted in all principal cities, 





STAINED VENEERS, 


211 East 42d St., New York. 
EDWIN ASHDOWN ctu:zz>), 


MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 





Publishers of the Celebrated AsHpown EbpiTion. 
Catalogue ag 1.—Music for Pian 
} 2.—V ocal Music. 
No —Music for Harp. Guitar. Concertina. 
“ No. ; —Music for Violin. Voice, Piano and 
Violin. Tenor. Violoncello. Voice, Piano and Vio- 
loncello. Orchestra. Quadrille Bands(small or full 
Catalogue No. 5.—Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet 
Horn. 
Catalogue No. 6.—Music for Organ and Harmonium 
NEW YORK: 1 & 3 UNION SQUARE. 


Toronto, Canada: 68 King St., W. 
London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. 
eB CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION, 
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OV" Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and x a AY N E R . 
represent both in exterior finish and nmieieiaiien Sti 


col 


in Piano Manufacture. We MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 1N 


et for them the cet ALL KINDS OF CUT» SAWED VENEERS. 


examination of the musi- 


cal profession and the Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, ? CHICAGO. 


public. 








“Makes its own market 


CHICKERING Wherever it goes.” 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BosTON. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC E ST E Y 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 











PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


EB { William Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C, M., and 
xaminers:) albert Ross Parsons, A. C. M. 


| 
Dudiey Buck, President, o ° 
Albert Ross Parsons, lice-President | Chickerin Hall 
Harry Rowe Shelley, 2¢ Vice-President , 
R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department | 
a 


Emilio Agramonte, Oferatic Director. 
NEW YORK. 


Charles B. Hawley, Musical Director 


Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. | PtP PG rH 


| ACADEMY 
CONCERT DIRECTION. | ERARD HAR PS 


DANIEL MAYER. 0 b OPE RA * | Only Harpe Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


NDON, . ENGLAND. 
LONDO 4 L Frank van der Stucken, Musical Director, | N- STETSON & CO., | LYON, POTTER & CO., 
SOLE AGENT FOR PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


PA D : A EWSK| W. F. Rochester, - Stage Director. | S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 
J | 


Szumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- A practical School of Opera and 
geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and Dramatic Instruction For terms | 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- ‘ ? ; : : + + *j 


mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, apply at Chickering Hall on Mon.- | 
ad the principal vocal and instrumental! celebrities. 














days and Saturdays from 1 to1 Importers and Dealers in 


Note Change of Address | 0'clock 


rar rains Piano Makers Supplies and Tools, 


18 Great Marlborough Street, 


LONDON, W. 
137 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK. 


WA EE BER, 
GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 








CABLEGRAMS, ‘ Liszt, London.”’ 








Warerooms: Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 
Manufactories: 121, 123,125,127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 


MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 


19 Union Square W., New York. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 
No. &72. 








EDITORS: 


MARC A. BLUMENBERG. 
JAMES G. HUNEKER. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1893. 





HERE is no more despicable and at the same time 
pitiable object on earth than the writer of anony- 
mous communications; coward, cur and hypocrite, 
and yet so inoffensive that mankind has been able to 
develop notwithstanding his presence. We advise 
those who are suffering from his intrusions to apply 
to the Board of Health. 


OSTON violinists should be careful before purchas- 
B ing or agreeing to purchase violins from irre- 
sponsible and fraud tainted dealers. The swindling 
perpetrated in the revered names of Stradivarius, 
Guarnerius, Amati, Rugerius, Bergonzi, Lupot, Stainer 
and others has reached such a stage in this country 
that the prison gates are already ajar awaiting the 
arrival of the thieves engaged in the business. Never 
purchase a high priced, or, for that matter, any 
priced violin without getting a guaranteed pedigree 
from a reliable dealer, maker or virtuoso. 





= 





A MATTER OF FACT. 

OME injustice was shown to Eugenia Castellano, 
S the brilliant young Italian pianist, by several 
morning papers in this city after her début at Chicker- 
ing Hall last Thursday night. She has not reached 
her full artistic stature, for she is but sixteen years 
old, yet the ‘‘ Times” and ‘‘ Tribune” judged her 
from the view point of a fully matured artist, while 
the ‘‘ Recorder ” altogether ignored her presence. 

This latter journal, in its issue of last Sunday, calls 
Miss Castellano a ‘“‘ fingersmith,” meaning presum- 
ably that she has nothing but facile fingers to recom- 
mend her to public favor. This is unfair to the 
little artist. She has, to be sure, an enormously 
developed technic, of which she makes singularly 
little vain show, considering her age and the tempta- 
tions that must assail all virtuosi. She possesses a 
wonderful memory, musical intelligence, phrases 
clearly, and if her emotional powers are not ripe as 
yet, why, all the better; for much emotion in young 


| to pose as authors, when they have neither ability nor 





people means morbidity, and from that deliver us. 





| on the experiences of himself and eminent French 


| broso, of Turin. 


Miss Castellano may be a “‘ fingersmith,” inasmuch 
as her technic is remarkable, but she is in addition a 
very promising musical individuality. 








PADEREWSKI DATES. 
HE following are the dates of the Paderewski 
tournée 1892-3 to March 16, 1893, under the 
management of Mr. Chas. F. Tretbar: 

















NORDAUW'S “ENTARTUNG.” 
R. MAX NORDALU, a well-known German physi- 
cian residing in Paris, has written, under the title 
of ‘‘Entartung,” or ‘‘ Degeneracy,” a treatise on the 
influence of nervous diseases on the intellectual con- 
dition of artists and literary men. He bases his views 


specialists and on the researches of Professor Lom- 
Graphomania is the term he applies 
to the delusion that leads a lot of half witted scribblers 


education. Art-hysteria is his designation of the 
‘precious ” school of painters who paint everything 
in gray and green. Graphomania arises from dis- 
eased self love, art-hysteria from defective eyesight. 
Among graphomanes he classes Tolstoi, and Peledan 
the head of the French occult school. Peledan, not 
content with calling himself Sar Peledan and claim- 
ing to be descended from the old kings of Babylon, 
rashly went to Bayreuth and heard ‘‘Parsifal,” 
since which time he has been evoking ghosts, parad- 
ing as a Knight of the Graal and declaring that the 
chief end of man is to worship Wagner. 

The Wagner cult, according to Nordau, is a ‘‘ fin de 
siécle Voelkerdimmerung,” and poor Wagner is 
chockful of all kinds of degeneration. ‘‘He exhibits 
in his whole mental structure, mysticism, megalo- 
mania and persecution-mania; in his motives a 
washed out philanthrophy, anarchy, love of rebellion 
and opposition; in his writings all the signs of 
graphomania, want of connection, want of thought 
and imbecile twaddle, while the foundation of his 
whole being are impulses of an erotomaniac and 
superstitious color.” The idea of a music-drama to 
which all the arts are to combine is clearly delirium, 
or idiocy. ‘‘ Passion as represented by Wagner is 
merely crazy raving ; lovers behave like so many 
cats, clawing, spitting and jumping about on a back 
fence.” Hence the doctor concludes that the com- 
poser suffers from erotomania, as seen in the ‘‘ Wal- 
kiire,” ‘‘ Siegfried” and ‘‘ Tristan.” 

The text of Wagner's dramas is ‘“‘ patchwork dilet- 
tantism; his gods and goddesses,,demons, demigods 
and spirits act from no human motives, but are im- 
pelled by mysterious doom, by curses and prophecies, 
destiny and witchcraft.” Wagner is an old clothes 
man, who has picked up some second hand fairy 
dresses, which he has clumsily stitched up into new 
suits. He is not the artist of the Future, but a bleating 
echo of the remotest past; he does not lead to the 
Promised Land, but backward into the wilderness; 
he is the ‘‘last fungus from the dung heap of roman- 
ticism.” The doctor considers Wagner as really and 
properly an historical painter of the first rank, who 
leaves to scene painters, machinists and actors the 
manifestation of his visions. 

But Nordau does not let poor Richard off with 
merely these symptoms of neurosis. The leitmotiv 
is craziness, his ‘‘infinite melody” a degenerate off- 
spring of mysticism. In music, sanity is displayed by 
compact form and definite melody, while looseness 
of form, indefiniteness, betrays insane tendencies. 
The ‘‘infinite melody” is merely a harmonized reci- 
tative and therefore no progress in music, but a 
return to the old original startingpoint. As instru- 
mental music can produce nothing greater than 
Beethoven, Wagner made a virtue of necessity and 


of musical art. To make music a mere accompani- 
ment to words is to ‘‘ put the maid over the mistress.” 
In so doing Wagner shows that he is at bottom ‘‘no 
musician, but aconfused mixture of a poet with weak 
powers of expression, and a painter with a sluggish 
pencil in the midst of a whizzing and whirring Jav- 
anese Gamelang accompaniment.” 

Alas, poor Nordau! why don’t your friends put you 
where your graphomania will not annoy honest 
people? 








ONCE MORE LESCHETIZK Y. 
NOTHER note of defense is blown for his master, 
Theodor Leschetizky, by Alfred Veit, the pian- 
ist and clever essayist. It contains more common 
sense and sums up the situation more neatly than any 
defense that has hitherto been put forth. But let our 
readers judge for themselves, for here it is in full: 
NEW YORK, January 13, 1893. 
Editors Musical Courter : 

Being averse to controversies of all kinds, I have not as yet partici- 
pated in the battle concerning the (probably) greatest teacher of the 
Moreover,I had reserved Theodor Leschetizky, 
essay on 


piano of all times. 
the teacher of Essipoff and Paderewski, for a special 
“Eminent Piano Teachers,” which, time permitting, I hope to pub- 
lish later. Nevertheless, allow me to say a few words in your issue 
of to-day—unavoidably of a personal nature—about a man who 
seems to have aroused so much interest on this side of the Atlantic. 

Leschetizky as a teacher is without a parallel. Unlike those mas- 
ters who explain without playing or play without explaining, he 
unites both faculties to the highest degree, representing the most 
splendid combination of the pedagogue virtuoso conceivable 

The report that all students are put on the same level is somewhat 
exaggerated, as a proof of which statement mayI be allowed to 
After having played for him Leschetizsky ac- 
Czerny, 
Ido not 


quote my own case? 
cepted me as his pupil, and after a few preliminary lessons 
Hummel concerto, &c.—gave me the Schumann concerto. 
hesitate to declare that if I had studied nothing else the study of the 
Schumann concerto with Leschetizky amply repaid me for my 
trouble in crossing the ocean. 

As to his personal characteristics in teaching 

He certainly possesses a tinge of that despotism so kindly attrib- 
uted to him and which he himself will be the last one to deny. 
Slightly paraphrasing Oliver Wendell Holmes, Leschetizsky will be 
the first to admit that he is the Autccrat of the Piano. The explana- 
tion of the cause of this revers de la médaille would carry one be- 
yond the scope of this letter and may perhaps be reserved for some 


ay, there’s the rub! 


later period. 
To sum up— 

To those ladies and gentlemen with imperfect technic, who 
desire to goto Leschetizky,. let my advice be—DOn’T. 

To those whose nerves are not in a very good strong condition, 
I say—Don’T. 

To those who are not very far advanced and who do not wish 
to undergo a preparatory course with one of his assistants, I 
repeat—DOn’T. 

To those who do not wish to subject themselves to the caprices 
of a highly gifted but at times eccentric man, I say—DOn’T. 

To those that are able to study witha good teacher without 
necessitating the hardships of travel and the sojourn in a foreign 
country, I say—DOon’gr. 

But to those who are far advanced, are willing to study hard 
for about three to four years and profit by the tuition of a man 
whose equal it would be hard to find in both hemispheres, I say— 

Yours sincerely, 

ALFRED VEIT. 
Mr. Veit’s communication is full of meat—the good 
strong meat of common sense. It certainly was neces- 
sary at one time in the musical history of this country 
to cross the ocean for culture, but who shall say it is 
necessary to-day ? We have inthis city such resident 
artists as Rafael, Joseffy, Xaver Scharwenka, Arthur 
Frieheim, William Mason, E. M. Bowman, F. Von Inten 
and many others, and certainly we do not suffer from 
any lackofmusic. Takelast week, forexample. Two 
great orchestral concerts, three quartet concerts and 
a Paderewski piano recital. All the great virtuosi of 
the world visit us, and some who are not great, but 
think they are. At least one world renowned com- 
poser has made America temporarily his home—Dr. 
Antonin Dvorak. What with famous teachers, op- 
portunities for hearing good music, and the existence 
in New York of a genuine musical atmosphere, with 
its invariable adjuncts of jealousies, bickerings and 
other artistic concomitants, we bid fair to rival any 
of the continental cities. 
THE MusICAL COURIER has always ridiculed the 
idea that going abroad to study makes artists. If you 
have it in you, it will develop here as well as in Ber- 
lin, Leipsic or Vienna. Much of the disrepute into 
which Stuttgart and Leipsic have fallen as centres of 
art is due to the fact that those two cities have stood 
still while the world of art moved beyond them. 
We doubt seriously and sincerely the value of the 
benefits to be gained by a musical student going to 
even Vienna or Berlin. As much can be gained by re- 
maining in this city or in Boston. The primary object 
of the crusade against Oscar Raif, Theodor Lesche- 
tizky and another well-known Berlin teacher, in these 
columns, was not so much to discredit all their efforts 
as teachers of the piano, but to show to American 
students that home teaching could do as much, if not 
more. How singularly modest, indeed, must be 
Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, George Nowell, Alfred Veit, 


Go and good luck. 





proclaimed accompanied recitative as the salvation 





Albert Venino and the other pupils of their revered 
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master, Theodor. 
fountain so long, so deeply, why should they not be 
capable of imparting to their pupils some flavor of 
the divine nectar? The truth 
probably lies half way between the points of attack 
and defense. 

We have been sneered at by Leschetizky pupils for 
daring to ask why such a great pianist as Theodor 


should not have played in public with some meed of | 


success. Henselt's name has been hurled at us asa 


If they have drunk from the 


of this controversy | 


similar case, and if we have feebly suggested that | 


Ignace Paderewski does not hold his hands according 
to the prescribed Leschetizky method, the answer 
All the worse for Paderewski.” Humbug, 
rot, and again humbug! The list quoted by Fanny 
Bloomfield-Zeisler of eminent pupils formed by 
Leschetizky is a doubtful one with three or four ex- 
Those exceptions laugh at the Leschetizky 


has been, ‘‘ 


ceptions 
method ; aye, we could quote one potent authority, 
but concur in saying that Leschetizky is a very re- 
markable man—a one sided man, like all men with a 
method to exploit—and a man who is a miracle of 
learning. He ought to be when it is remembered 
that he studied with Carl Czerny. 

Miss Adéle Margulies, a talented pianist, who should 
be heard oftener in public, frankly acknowledges 
Leschetizky’s many excellences, though she studied 
with as well known a master, Anton Door, of Vienna. 
All this is the truth. 
for some, a bad one for others. 
on this side of the Atlantic Ocean, irritability includ- 
ed. A talented pupil will play, anyhow. Paderewski 
would have been great even if he had never heard of 


Leschetizky is a good teacher 
You can find his like 


Leschetizky. Oh, ye intemperate ones, be catholic! 
Nature is so vast, so variegated, teems with so many 
resources, that you acknowledge your mental pov- 
erty when you cry aloud: ‘‘ There is but one master, 
THE MUSICAL COURIER 


has accomplished one thing in this controversy, 


and his name is Leschetizky.” 


that is if the news printed in our Vienna correspond- 
ent’s letter be true, 7. ¢.: Leschetizky is so angry at 
the turn affairs have taken, and at the menace to his 
Papal-like infallibility, that he has closed the doors to 
all American students. 

Perhaps the deluded victims of this and that system, 
method and other humbuggeries, will now be content 
to stay at home and hatch their artistic eggs at ease, 
instead of rushing off, callow and conceited, to foreign 
roosts, there to cackle betimes and return with sad, 
bandy legged bantlings, of no artistic worth. 





A WAGNERIAN SUCCESS. 

ROLL’S Theatre has produced ‘‘ Der Schwur,” 
K libretto by Max. Singer, music by Wilhelm 
Reich, The text is from the well-known play pro- 
duced at Amberg’s last year under the title of ‘‘ Die 
Geschwister.” ‘O. E.” in the ‘Berlin Courier” 
writes respecting the music: ‘‘ Reich’s music is not 
free from echoes of Mascagni, still less from echoes 
of Wagner. The latter is only natural, as the com- 
poser walks in the path ofthe Bayreuth master. He 
does not repeat asingle word of the text for musical 
reasons, and in the whole course of the work obtrudes 
no portion that calls for or admits applause. The 
music goes on its way directly and unhesitatingly to 
the development of the drama, and the composer 
makes no deviations except when the text compels 
him, as in the church chorus. 

‘*The personages have characteristic leitmotiven, 
which are used indeed only sparingly, the most char- 
acteristic being that assigned to ‘ Joerg,’ the eaves- 
dropper and go-between, otherwise a superfluous 
personage. The great dramatic moments were ex- 
traordinarily effective, pulsing with real dramatic 
life, energy and incisiveness. The orchestra is well 
handled, often rather strongly, but never overpower- 
ing thevoices. Fromwhat I have said there can beno ex- 
pectation of specially striking numbers, but the whole 
voice part is declaimed with intelligence and effec- 
tiveness. It must not be concealed that the voices are 
kept at a very high and straining pitch, and the 
listener felt that long passages of the work might, 
with advantage, be transposed a half or a whole tone 
lower. 

‘The music is too high and pathetic for the text. 
Not merely Wagner's principles, but Wagner's heroic 
figures and his treatment of them seem to have been 
before the composer's eyes. I feel called upon to ex- 
press the wish of seeing Reich provided with a text 
befitting his talent, for he lacks neither pathetic nor 
tragic powers of expression, and in the peasant 
chorus shows he has a vein of popular humor.” 

In the Berlin representation Mr. Gadski was “ Bri- 
Miss Tomschick, Mr Moers, 


gitte ;” ** Crescenz ;"" 





‘‘Andrae,” and Mr. Bertram, ‘ Joerg.” The per- 
formance throughout was excellent, and ‘Der 
Schwur ” will not soon vanish from Kroll’s répertoire. 





THE MONTHS MAGAZINES. 
cs USIC” for January contains lots of good 

M things, the best of all being Helen A. 
Clark’s ‘‘ Music in the Poets,” an essay which is most 
interesting and valuable, like all that comes from 
this gifted woman’s pen. The other contributors are 
Adolph Carpe, Arthur Welde; and Editor Matthews 
has some good things to say about Mr. Seeboeck, the 
Chicago composer and pianist. Miss Edith Eastman 
allows her subjective fancies to once more run away 
with her judgment, and there is a ridiculous article 
about Cyril Tyler, who is certainly not all that E. C. 
Benedict says he is. Edgar Kelley's clever ‘‘ Puri- 
tania” gets its just dues, and Dr. Mason’s letter to the 
talented composer is published. It is a noteworthy 
number. 

The ‘‘ Musical Times, 
tiful Beethoven number, containing portraits of the 
great composer, reproductions of his death masks, 
views of his birthplace and interesting reading mat- 


‘of London, published a beau- 


ter. 
The London ‘‘ Keyboard” prints a capital likeness 
of Ludwig Deppe, of Amy Fay fame, and ‘‘ The 


Music Review” of Chicago contains its usual quota of | 


good things. 
Music in literature is becoming vital for many. 





‘“* MISS ROBINSON.” 
HE Paris Folies Dramatiques have produced a 
new operetta which, perhaps, will bear trans- 


planting. According to Mr. Paul Ferrier’s libretto, 


‘‘Miss Eva Bounderby ” has fallen desperately in love | 
She has never seen him, but | 


with ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 
she knows his adventures by heart, and when she 
hears he is to land at Plymouth she makes her papa 
go down to meet the returning hero at the Hoe and 
propose a matrimonial alliance. ‘‘Robinson” does not 
like doffing his goatskins for ready made clothes, but 
promises to disenchant the young lady. He does not 
succeed, but sets sail for the Indies, and ‘‘ Eva” 
solves to follow him or accompany him with her father. 
The ship King Richard is soon at sea. A hurricane 
strikes her; she founders; ‘‘ Robinson” goes down 
as he stands on the quarterdeck, while ‘‘ Eva,” her 
maid, her father and a sailor take to a boat. 

They drift till they are cast ashore. Where? do you 
ask ? Why, on ‘‘Robinson Crusoe’s” ownisland. There 
they are welcomed by the faithful‘‘ Friday ” and no less 
faithful ‘‘ Saturday,” and ‘‘ Eva” adopts the classic cos- 
tume of the isle. Theyare all happy, for they know that 
‘‘Robinson” was never born to be drowned, till an alarm 
of an attack of the savages disturbs them. Luckily, 
some pirates call in and say that they have picked up 
‘‘Robinson” and sold him asa slave in Tokio. They 
are preparing to capture ‘‘Eva,” too, but she escapes 
and sets off to rescue her hero. By the aid of sundry 
disguises they enter Tokio and make the acquain- 
tance of the Mikado’s daughter, by whose aid they 
succeed in embarking for Plymouth, where ‘‘ Mr. and 
Mrs. Robinson Crusoe ” live happily ever after. 

The manager, Vizentini, has done wonders with 
the scenery, costumes, &c. The music, by Louis 
Varney, displays his accustomed gracefulness and 
elegant facility. “Of the twenty numbers special 
mention is to be made of a very pretty duet in the 
first act, a charming quatuor, and a valse of rowers 
in the second, and in the last a Japanese festival, 
very happily treated. We have abridged this from 
our contemporary, ‘‘Le Ménestrel,” who adds that 
the theatre is in for a run of good luck. 


re- 





R. ADOLF BUECHLER, in a late work on the 
D ‘‘Hebrew Accents,” suggests that the chief ac- 
cents, which are formed from a combination of sev- 
eral vertical lines (makephs), take the place of the 
missing makeph, which usually connects two words 
or more. The question, however, arises: Why has 
the makeph not been everywhere employed where a 
connection of words has to be indicated, and why 
were ten different signs invented for one and the 


| same purpose, unless the accents indicate at the same 


| 


time the melody? ‘‘If the latter were the case, it is, 
indeed, strange,” writes a critic, ‘‘that the Jews in 
all countries should have forgotten the tradition of the 
melodies of the accents, for the present melodies are, 
no doubt, comparatively modern, since they are dif- 
ferent in various countries, and there exist scarcely 
any for the reading of the Hagiographa.” 














Has Returned.—Mrs. Louise Natali has returned from 
Europe, where she has been most successful. 

Musin Injured.—Ovide Musin, the popular violinist, was 
severely injured in arailroad accident near Des Moines, IIl., 
on Friday last, a snow plow crashing into a passenger train 
which had become stalled, and completely demolishing the 
rear coach, in which Mr. Musin and the members of his 
company were sitting. Mr. Musin was the only member 
of the company who was injured, and he has been compelled 
to cancel his western engagements. 

Marteau.—Mr. Henri Marteau, the young violin virtuoso, 
has been engaged by Nikisch for the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra concerts, at Music Hall, Boston, January 20 and 
21, and for the February New York Philharmonic rehear- 
sal and concert, at Carnegie Hall. Paderewski speaks in 
high praise of Marteau. 

A d’Arona Pupil.—Another pupil of Mrs. Florenza d’Arona 
has been meeting with success upon the concert stage. The 
following notice has just been received from Salt Lake City 
‘Thirty-five hundred people enjoyed the concert in the 
Tabernacle last evening, which was one of the most inter- 
esting ever given in this city * * * Mrs. Anna C. Plummer 
is the first soprano of the Territory, and received some- 
thing of an ovation for her excellent work. Her voice filled 
the hug ebuilding, and her low, soft, pianissimo notes could 
be heard just as distinctly as the high or louder ones, which 
demonstrates the wonderful carrying quality of her voice 
and careful cultivation, rendering her interpretation re- 
Mrs. Plummer’s voice is a high so- 


markably effective. 
flexible 


prano, unusually sweet, powerful, expressive, 
and melodious, of good range, and altogether a voice 
rarely heard outside of the larger cities.” 

Alice Mandelick.—Miss Alice Mandelick has been en- 
gaged for the next concert of the Orpheus Club, February 2, 
and for the Ogdensburg Festival, January 25 and 26. 
Clementine De Vere-Sapio has also been engaged for the 
latter event. 

Flagler.—I. V. Flagler, of the Ithica Conservatory, gave 
his fifth organ concert on the evening of January 13, 
assisted by Mrs. Gertrude Walker-Egbert and the string 
quartet of the conservatory. Mr. Flagler was also engaged 
for the concert of the Troy (N. Y.) Vocal Society on Janu- 
ary 11. 

Josef Reiter.—Josef Reiter’s symphonic sketch, ‘‘ Me- 
phisto,” in which the composer played the horn solo, was 
received with much applause at the recent Arion concert 
in this city. The work was also given by the Baltimore 
orchestra at their third concert, January 5, conducted by 
the composer, his brother Xaver giving the solo. 

Do They Mean You, Constantin ?—A ‘‘ Musical Smoke” 
took place at the Art Club in Philadelphia on Monday night 
of last week, at which the ‘‘ Musical artists" endeavored 
to give evidence of their right to be so called. I am told 
that there has been a good deal of fault found in some 
quarters over admitting musicians to the club on the same 
liberal terms as were granted to painters, sculptors and 
architects, and that since the innovation the behavior of 
the musical members has gone far toward fostering this 
dissatisfaction. One dark complexioned, long haired mem- 
ber with a German name, who is given to amusing the 
club with a burlesque symphonic poem, entitled the 
‘“« Desert of Sahara,” aroused the indignation of everybody 
within earshot, for instance, not long ago, by complaining 
about the color of the sealing wax provided when he wished 
to seal a letter that he had just written. Had it been a 
painter with a trained eye as to tints, who objected to the 
contrast between the hue of the envelope and the color of 
the wax, there might have been some excuse ; but fora 
musician who outside of the club was more than likely 
glad to content himself with licking and sticking down his 
envelopes with the gum the stationer provided, there was 
the most severe condemnation.—‘‘ Town Topics.” 

Theodor Henschel.—The capellmeister of the Hamburg 
Stadt theatre has been removed by death from the scene 
of his labors. He was well known to the public by his 
numerous compositions, especially by his operas, ‘‘ The 
King’s Page,” ‘‘ Lancelot,” ‘‘ The King’s Sword,” ‘‘ The 
Fair Melusine.” The last was produced at the opening of 
the Belle-Alliance Theatre. Puccini’s ‘‘ Die Willis” was 
lately produced under his direction. 

Mottl.—The following details respecting Felix Mottl may 


prove interesting. He was born in 1856 in Unter St. Veit, 














near Vienna; in 1881 he succeeded Dessoff as Capell- 
meister at Carlsruhe, and in 1888 became court opera 
director. In 1886 he acted as chief director at the Bayreuth 
Festival, and has since directed ‘‘ Parsifal” and ‘‘ Tristan” 
in that town. He lately went to Naples, but returned to 
Berlin January 5 to conduct the sixth philharmonic con- 
cert. 


Paul Geisler.—A new opera ‘* Palm,” by Paul Geisler, | 


was announced for production at Luebeck on January 8. 

Mascagni.—The ‘‘ Fanfulla” of Rome has just published 
an autobiography of Mascagni, giving his life down to the 
production of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.” It is said to be 
very well written, with touches of quiet humor. 

Rehfeld.—Concertmeister Rehfeld celebrated January 1 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his connection with the 
Berlin Opera House orchestra. 

Albert Stritt.—According to ‘‘ Le Menestrel” Albert 
Stritt, who from a comedian became a Wagner tenor and 
then returned to comedy, has had a relapse to Wagnerism. 
He has received propositions from the English opera at 
New York. 

Ibos.x—Owing to the prolonged illness of Mr. Delmas the 
Paris Opéra Comique has engaged Mr. Ibos, late of the 
Opera, to take the part of ‘‘ Werther,’ 
of the composer Massenet. 


’ on recommendation 


A New Journal.—Bordeaux, like Lille, Rennes and 
Toulouse, now has a musical journal, entitled ‘‘ L’Univers 
Musical.” 

Melba.—Mrs. Melba has been singing with great applause 
at the Alhambra, Brussels. 

Decorations.—The following artists have received decora- 
tions from various potentates, serene and otherwise: Ales- 
sandro Besella and Gaetano Braga, from the King of Italy ; 

-aul de Wit, from the Emperor of Austria; Martha Rem- 
mert, by the Duke of Altenburg; Pauline L’Allemand, 
from the same gallant amateur, and Nicholas Oesterlein, 
from the Regent of Bavaria. 

Sir Joseph Barnby.—The ‘‘ Atheneum” thus criticises 
the new director of the London Guildhall School of 
Music at a late concert of operatic selections : 

Sir Joseph Barnby has but recently taken up the direction of this 
department in the school, and his inexperience was almost bound to 
betray itself. 
being taken a great deal too fast, and also in his rigid beat, which 
is suitable in oratorio, but altogether out of place in opera, where, 
for the sake of expression, the singers must indulge in the rubato 


It did so in his ill judged tempi, several numbers 


style. 
A more 
Mozart's score 


the 
Why such a course should have 
Guildha!l School 


was the rendering of 
a harmonium. 


serious fault 
on 
been pursued, with all the vast resources of the 


wind parts of 


at his disposal it is impossible to say. 

Zenker.—Rudolf Zenker, for many years the Leipsic 
representative of the Wagner Society, died December 25, 
in his fifty-seventh year. 

Zoeliner.—The Leipsic ‘‘ Musikalisches Wochenblatt” 
gives a portrait of Heinrich Zoellner and a sketch of his 
life in the first number of its this year’s volume. 

Alfred d’Hack.—The young professor Alfred d’Hack, 
of the College Rollin, Paris, died lately atter a long illness. 
He was the author of the operettas, ‘- Le Revenant,” “‘ Le 
Coquelicot,” ‘‘ Le Secret de Simonette,” &c. 

Anzoletti.—The of the 
Giuseppe Anzoletti, at Bolzano, aged seventy. 


death is announced violinist, 
He had 
great success in Germany as an interpreter of classical 
music, and was the composer of several masses, sym- 
phonic pieces, concertos and sonatas. 
Hellmesberger.—Respecting Director Hellmesberger the 
** Neue Freie Presse” reports that he has been granted six 
months’ leave of absence. During this period the direction 
of the Conservatory and the presidency of school committee 
will be given to the senior professor, Dachs; the chamber 
music department to the orchestral, 
operatic and concert divisions to Prof. J. N. Fuchs and de 


Professor Griin; 


Hellmesberger, Jr. 
that Fuchs is regarded as the probable successor of 


It adds, as we have already reported, 


Hellmesberger, Sr. 

Minnie Hauk.—The visit of Minnie Hauk to Zurich did 
not turn out favorably for her, as the good sense of the 
public revolts strongly against inefficient performances.— 
‘* Leipsic Wochenblatt.” 

Jaell.—During this month Marie Jaell will devote six 
evenings at the Salle Pleyel, Paris, to thirty-two sonatas 
of Beethoven. 

Franz Curti.—On December 4 the first performance of a 
dramatic choral work, ‘‘ Die Gletscherjungfrau,” by Franz 
Curti, took place at Mérs, onthe Rhine. A grand trio in 
which ‘‘ Wulfried’s” love is hesitating between ‘‘ Wal- 
burg’s” fidelity and the ‘Ice Maid’s” witchery was ex- 
ceedingly effective by its warmth and originality. 

Emma Eames.—Miss Eames has been engaged for 
twelve representations at the Theatre Royal, Madrid. 


Miss Osborne.—The Leipsic ‘‘Signale” writes of this 
American lady: ‘* Her voice—a contralto—is not only 
carrying, but possesses charming equality and romance, 
indisputable flexibility and good management. Her de- 
livery is warm and intelligent. In addition to beauty of 
person, she possesses great dramatic gifts, and is destined 
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| for a brilliant career on the stage. She sang scenes from 
Gluck’s ‘Orpheus’ and (with the tenor Schneider) a duet 
from Rubinstein’s ‘ Feramorz.’ ™ ° 
Genée.—The Berlin critics have remarked that Genée’s 
‘* Millionen Onkel” is not free from reminiscences. The 
success of the evening was ‘‘ Herr Oberst, thun Sie’s lieber 
nicht,” a sextet to the old nursery air of ‘‘ Mariechen sass 
In spite of some pretty melodies the 
‘*A conductor,” one 





auf einem Stein.” 
work is uninteresting and trivial. 
kind critic writes, ‘‘ must be forgiven if he 
distinguish between his memory and his imagination.” 


cannot always 


Leo Feld.—Capellmeister Leo Feld, of Homburg, is en- 
gaged for the Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Blanche Taylor.—Miss Blanche Taylor has been spend- 
ing the holidays at the Lakewood Hotel, Lakewood, N. J, 
She will sing at Walter Hall’s concert, January 21, at the 
Music Hall, and also at the Harlem Club, February 15. 


Guilmant.—Alexandre Guilmant has had great success 
with his organ recitals in England, especially at the Leeds 
Festival. The works of Guilmant himself, Dubois, Gi- 
gout, Loret, Salomé Durand, S. Rosseau, De la Tombelle, 


&c., were warmly applauded. 

Bleuer.—Ludwig Bleuer, for ten years concertmeister of 
the Berlin Philharmonic orchestra, resigns his position at 
the end of the season. He will give some quartet evenings 
next winter. 

Whims of Composers.—Haydn could not put two notes 
together until he had dressed himself in his best suit and 
had his hair powdered, aud declared that without a certain 
diamond ring, the gift of Frederick II. of Prussia, on his 
finger he could not begin to work, since he could not sum- 
mon a single idea into his head ? 
equally whimsical. Of 
felt himself in a humor to 


Other composers have been 
Gluck it is said that when he 
compose he had his piano carried into a beautiful meadow, 
where, with a bottle of champagne on either side of him, 
he was able to do justice to his muse. 

Another writer of music, Sarti, could compose only ina 
dark room, lit by a single candle. This peculiarity showed 
itself in his work, for most of it indicates that he wasa 
man of gloomy imagination. 

The best work of Paisiello was composed while that 
genius was in bed; and Sacchini declared that he never 
had any moments of inspiration except when 
favorite cats were sitting one upon each shoulder. 


his two 








Verdi’s** Falstaff.’’—A celebrated name which is be- 
coming once more prominent above all in musical circles 
is that of Verdi. This composer of seventy-nine, now all de- 
votion to the rehearsal of his ‘‘Falstaff,”’ which is tobe given 
for the first time on any stage at La Scala, at Milan, during 
the Christmas holidays, is a marvel of physical vigor no 
less than of mental strength. It is the first comic opera 
that he has ever composed. Boito, the author of the 
libretto, and himself were rivals during the progress of 
their joint work in headlong animal spirits and in sugges- 
tions of fun and of comic effects, and it was Verdi that 
carried off the palm. 

Such great enjoyment has he found in this new line that 
he has already begun, it is said, an opera on the subject of 
‘*Don Quixote.” 

The libretto of ‘‘ Falstaff’? has been put together by 
Boito from the principal scenes in which the fat knight 
figures in the ‘‘Merry Wives of Windsor’’ and in the first 
and second acts of ‘‘ Henry IV.,’’a task that required great 
skill in compressing no less than arranging the work. 

The role of ‘‘Falstaff’’ is destined to a baritone, Natu- 
rally Victor Maurel, of whose talent Verdi has so high an 
opinion, has been chosen to create the part, as the com- 
poser formerly designated him for his ‘‘ lago”’ before a note 
of ‘**Otello’’ was ever written. He is already absorbed in 
studying the new character, intending to devote three 
months to it by himself, and Verdi has promised to go over 
it with him afterward for a week before the final rehearsals 
take place. The make up of the character has already 
been decided upon. 

Maurel intends to copy as faithfully as possible the 
physical peculiarities of a very stout Englishman. He will 
wear a great Elizabethan wig in red hair sprinkled with 
gray, which he has ordered from a leading theatrical wig- 
maker of London. It his intention to make Falstaff a 
younger man than he is usually represented on the English 
dramatic stage, not greatly past middle age; in fact, a 


in appearance in spite of his colossal embonpoint. 

The part is a tremendous one, and the great French 
baritone will be compelled to summon up all his strength 
to get well throughit. The opera is in three acts, and 
Falstaff is on the stage the whole time with a solitary inter- 
mission of seven minutes during the second act. 

The other members of the cast are unknown outside of 
Italy, with the exception of the contralto, Pasque, who has | 
sung with success at the Italian Opera in London. Verdi 
will himself direct the orchestra during the first six repre- 
sentations. He has taught the entire company their réles 


with the exception of Maurel, in whom he has such confi- 
dence that he permits him to study alone.—‘‘ Commercial 





Advertiser.’”’ 


fresh complexioned, healthful individual, not unattractive | 

















Late Cablegrams.—The only musical event of the 
week has been the production of Johann Strauss’s new 
comic opera, ‘‘ Princess Ninetta,” at Vienna, Wednesday 
evening. It was an instantaneous success. It recalled the 
success of ‘‘ Die Fledermaus” and ‘** The Merry War.’ 

The entire opera, both in book and music, is as modern 
as it could possibly be. The story deals with the esca- 
pades of a sprightly princess who travels round about in 
various disguises, breaking the hearts of men. 

Strauss’ famous waltz time will crop out every now and 
then in spite of himself, and the most pleasing number of 
the opera is probably the waltz of ‘‘ Pasha Asia.” 

‘* When I Was a Maid” 
and promises to be barrel organed all over the world 


is melodic, extremely catching, 

There are several lyrical numbers of great sweetness, 
and the opera is full of fine melodies. 

There is one especially clever quintet, and a duet of 
cavaliers has caught the popular fancy as much as anything 
Strauss has written. 

The testimony all points toward this work ranking with 
his best efforts. 

Meanwhile Verdi is storming at the artists who are at 
work on his ‘‘ Falstaff.” 
detail of the production and is making most extraordinary 
He says himself that it 


He personally superintends every 


efforts to keep the details secret. 
is a good opera, and that some of the music is so funny he 
had to stop writing and laugh over it. The book, he de- 
clares, is quite up to the music. 

Patti, who is singing at Nice, is going to run over to 
Milan to sing, 

The composer Tschaikowsky is going to America in the 
fall for the world’s fair.—The ‘* World.” 

‘6 Signa.”—A curious light is thrown on the state of 
operatic affairs in England by the fact that Mr. Cowen is 
obliged to go to Italy to have his new opera *‘ Signa ” per- 
formed. It is to be produced at Genoa in a few weeks, and 
it will be the first English opera ever given in Italy as an 
absolute novelty. A few days after its premiere Verdi's 
new opera ‘‘ Falstaff” will be produced at the neighboring 
Milan. 

News from Mr. Bennett.—A correspondent having 
asked why, if Schumann wrote accompaniments to Bach's 
suites for the violoncello, Mr. Piatti should have done so 
likewise, Mr. Joseph Bennett replied : ‘‘ it is scarcely my 
business to answer the question, but I will. Schumann’s 
accompaniments are not published, and his widow declines 
to part with the manuscript or even allow it to be printed. 
From all I can learn regarding them it appears that they 
are not very favorable specimens of the master’s skill in 
such work. For one thing, they nearly always double the 
part of the solo instrument !” 

Waqnerism in FEngland.—Waguterism is progress- 
ing in England. The first volume of a translation of Wag- 
ner’s prose works is about to be issued by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul & Co. It will include biographical sketches, *‘ Art 
and Revolution,” Art and Climate,” ‘‘ Wieland, the Smith,’ 
and ‘‘A Communication to My Friends.” The * Athe- 
nzum,” speaking of a recent concert performance at Man- 
chester of the third acts of ‘‘ Tannhduser” and ‘* Lohen- 
grin,” says that ‘‘ theincreasing number of performances of 
this nature proves that Wagner’s music is effective without 
the scenic accessories.” 

A Composer Honored —When it was proposed in 
after the composer Glinka 
‘If the 
name of Glinka is to be given to a street, it must be to a 


by-street, 


St. Petersburg to name a street 
the Czar wrote to the municipal council, saying 
large thoroughfare and not a I leave you the 
choice.” The result is that the Nicolskaia, one of the finest 
streets in St. Petersburg, isto be called after the composer 
of ‘* Rosslane et Ludmilla.” 


They Missed Verdi.—Having failed in getting Verdi 
to submit to their musical doctoring, the authorities of 
Cambridge University, England, Boito, 
Grieg, Tschaikowsky and Saint-Saéns, who will probably 


are now after 


submit patiently. 





English M. D.’a.—The ridicule which English papers 
have heaped upon the Cambridge University authorities, 
who would not allow a man to become a doctor of music 
until he had written a cantata or oratorio with a double 
chorus and an eight part fugue, which under no possible 
circumstances was ever likely (save at his own expense) to 
be heard again, has led to the appointment of a special com- 


| mittee at Cambridge, and a strong recornmendation that 
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this absurdity shall be put a stop to. The committee 
makes the sensible suggeston that a musical doctor shall 
henceforward be known only by his works. No examina- 
tion is to be imposed, but the candidate, who must be over 
thirty years of age, is to send in three of the compositions 
upon which he relies, and by them he will be judged. 

A Glinka Boom.—In St. Petersburg a great Glinka 
‘‘boom” has taken place, the occasion being the fiftieth 
anniversary of ‘‘ Rusian and Ludmilla.” This work was 
performed at the Marie Théatre with extraordinary pomp 
and ceremony. After the fourth act the curtain rose upon 
a gigantic bust of the composer, crowned with laurels and 
lit up by limelight. In attendance were the artists, who 
laid garlands and crowns around the bust, while the or- 
chestra performed selections from the opera. The house 
was crowded to suffocation by an applauding throng, and 
among the audience was Glinka’s sister, Mrs. Shestakoff, 
who occupied a box well nigh filled with roses and other 
flowers specially imported from Italy. 
of St. Petersburg do not forget their native composers. A 
new sextet for strings, by T'schaikowsky, has just been pro- 
duced at Moscow, under the auspices of the Imperial So- 
ciety of Music. It is entitled ‘‘Souvenir de Florence.” 
The contemplated organization, by a Russian millionaire, 
of an exclusively Russian opera for the Chicago exhibi- 
tion has been abandoned. 

Bach Ever New.—The recent performances of a Bach 
sonata in Boston elicited from the ‘‘ Transcript ” these ad- 
mirable remarks: ‘‘If we leave aside the style for a 
moment, how modern almost all else in the music sounds! 
The harmony is as modern and in many places as daring as 
any good harmony that can be found in the works of 
writers of the present day; and if the sentiment be not 
romantic all through, that is, romantic and nothing else, 
there are passages of quite as romantic a charm as can be 
found in any music of any period. The style alone is old; 
but an old coat never yet shamed a live man, and Bach is 
as alive to-day as he was over acentury ago. It is only 
the weaklings in art who grow old with their style. Per- 
haps it may yet be said of Bach, as W. H. Riehl said of 
Shakespeare, that ‘he only became really modern 200 years 
after his death.’”’—*‘ Post.” 

Littolff.—it is announced that among the papers left 
by Henry Littolff there has been found a complete grand 
opera in the style of the ‘‘ Templars,” entitled ‘‘ King 
Lear,” with the text from Shakespeare. 

Wagner in Italy.—On December 26 the *‘ Meister- 
singer” was produced at the Royal Theatre, Turin, with 
brilliant success. The first of Wagner’s works performed 
in Italy was ‘*‘Lohengrin” in 1871 at Bologna. It has 
been given 611 times (81 in Bologna, 48 Florence, 41 
Milan and Turin, 36 Rome,31 Venice). Next comes‘ Tann- 
88 times (23. Bologna, 16 Milan and Turin, 11 
Venice, 10 Trieste, 9 Rome, 3 Naples); ‘‘ Rienzi” 46 
times, ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman” 35 times, ‘‘ Walkiire” 25 
times, ‘‘ Meistersinger ” 16 times, ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” 7 
‘* Rheingold” 6 times and ‘‘ Gétter- 
dimmerung” 4 times, These numbers cover the period 
down to 20, 1892. 
‘* Lohengrin ” is announced at Rome, Naples and Novara ; 
‘*Tannhduser” Milan, Trieste and Mantua, ‘‘ The Dutch- 
man” Milan and Palermo, ‘‘ The Meistersinger ” in Turin. 

Saal Bechstein.—In this concert hall the following 
concerts have taken place: Arthur Jahn’s liederabend, 
January Jettka Finkelstein’s popular liederabend, 
January 11, and the first concert of Luigia Aprile, the 
thirteen year old singer, January 13. 

French Artists in Berlin.—Miss Valentine Mar- 
colini, a violinist from Paris, and the tenor Engel were to 
sing at the Hotel de Rome, Berlin, on December 26. 


Polish Artists.—The Poles, who have already given 


hduser ” 


times (in Bologna), 


December For the coming season 
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tonice” is described as unsuccessful ; ‘‘ Le Marriage Galant,” 
at the Menus Plaisirs” (music by Missa and Petrapertosa), 
is a sucgess ; at Genoa ‘II Parlatore Eterno,” buffo opera, 
by Ponchiello, a success. ‘‘ Irmengarde,” by Bach, at Co- 
vent Garden, had not much success. 

Trieste.—Of the four concerts announced to be given at 
Trieste under the direction of Heller the first two have 
taken place, and orchestra, conductor and soloists all ob- 
tained high praise. 

‘*7, Rantzau” in Berlin —Mascagni’s opera is in 





| German, and the parts assigned: ‘‘ Luise,” to Mrs. Pier- 





to the world such artists in opera as Sembrich, Beeth. 
Arkel, Brajnin, Irene Abendroth, and as Rothmuehl, 
Alma, the De Reszkés, Mierzwinski, have sent to the 
German stage a new singer, Hedwig Camyl, who has been 
singing at the Dresden Court Theatre as ‘‘ Lucia” and 
“The Queen of the Night.” 


Von Asten.—Mrs. Schultzen von Asten and her sister, 
Julie Asten, gave a concert December 21 at the 
Singakademie, Berlin, assisted by Joachim and Haus- 
mann. 

A Blizzard of Pianists.— London is threatened 
with visits from Mesdames Sophie Menter, Stepanoff, Eib- 
enschuetz, Adelina de Lara, and Messrs. de Pachmann, 
Sapelnikoff, Siloti, Lutter, Reisenauer, Borwick, Lamond 
Albeniz and Otto Hegner. 


von 


Marie Berg.—This lady has excited great enthusi- 
asm at Munich by her sympathetic and well trained so- 
prano voice and intelligent and expressive delivery. Inall | 
her songs, French, Italian and German, the articulation 
was admirable. 


Rosa Bleiter.—Miss R. Bleiter, lately professor at 
Prague Conservatory, protests against the new pitch, which 
is especially trying to bass and contralto voices. 


| 


New Works.—At Briinn Wollner’s four act ‘ Acte 
had little success ; at Magdeburg the operetta ‘‘ Orlando,’ 
by Carl Werth-Reijkers, had a better fate ; at Paris ‘‘ Stra- 


’ 





| Général du Concours Musical,” Hotel de Ville, Narbonne 
| (Aude). 


| the fourth Vienna Philharmonic Concert. 


| gave, December 16, a concert exclusively of the works of 
| Beethoven. 


preparation at Berlin. The text has been translated into 


son; ‘‘Georg,” to Mr. Silva; ‘‘ John” and ‘‘ Jakob” to 
Messrs. Beetz and Bultz, and the choruses are in training. 
The date of production is dependent on the first produc- 
tion of Enna’s new opera ‘‘ The Witch” and its success. 
A decision will then be made whether Bruell’s ‘ Grin- 
goire” or ‘‘I, Rantzau” will be given first. At any rate 
it will precede the production of the ‘‘ Reben” ballet of 
Rubinstein and his *‘ Unter Raeubern.” : 

Munich.—Beginning with this season, the concerts of 
the Musical Akademy will be transferred from the Odéon 
to the Court Theatre. Levi made this a conditio sine qua 
non of his reassuming the directorship. Some dissatisfac- 
tion has been expressed at the change, as the acoustics of 
the Odéon are far superior to those of the Theatre for 
such performances. Levi’s object seems to have been to 
obtain more space and make the concerts popular rather 
than exclusive. 

Gratz —The symphony D major of J. S. Svendsen had 
a colossal success at Gratz, and the new conductor of the 
Styrian Music Society, Dr. Erich Degner, proved himself 
a thoroughly competent director. 

Chamber Music at Bonn.—Messrs. Max Pauer 
(piano), Leonhard Wolff (violin), and Jacques Rensburg 
(cello), have arranged a series of popular chamber music 
concerts. At these evenings the vocalists Miss Clara 
Hoertsch, Miss Whitney White and Miss Mathilde Wagner 
will appear. 

French Operas in Germany.—The following 
French works have been lately represented on German 
stages, namely, Berlin—‘‘ La Filledu Régiment,” ‘‘ Djam- 
ileh” (2), ‘‘Carmen,” ‘‘Les Huguenots,” ‘* Mignon ;” 
Bremen—‘' Philémon et Baucis” (2) ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ La Fille 
du Régiment ;” Frankfort—‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” ‘‘La Dame 
Blanche,” ‘‘ Robert le Diable,” ‘* Guillaume Tell,” ‘‘ Faust;” 
Hamburg—‘“ Carmen ” (3), ‘‘ Le Postillon de Lonjumeau” 
2), ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” ‘‘ Les Huguenots ” (2), ‘‘ L’Africaine ” 
(2), ‘‘ Djamileh” (5), ‘‘ Manon” (5), ‘‘ La Dame Blanche,” 
‘Joseph ;” Mannheim—‘‘Carmen ;” ‘* Mignon,” ‘‘La 
Muette,” ‘‘ Djamileh,” ‘‘La Juive;” Pesth—‘‘ Hamlet,” 
**Le Mariage aux Lanternes,” ‘ Silvia” (2), ‘‘ Le Noces de 
Jeannette,” ‘‘ Guillaume Tell,” ‘‘La Poupée de Nurem- 
berg,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” ‘‘ Le Macon” (2), ** La 
Muette,” ‘‘ La Fille du Régiment ” (2); Vienna—‘*t Manon” 
(3), ‘‘ Sylvia,” ‘‘ Werther” (3), ‘‘ Coppélia.” 

A Parody.—The success of Leoncavallo’s ‘‘I Pag- 
liacci” has inspired A, Czibulka with an operetta, ‘‘ II 
Pagliaccio,” which has been produced at the theatre An 
der Wien. 

A Church Cantata .—At Elberfeld a church cantata, 
‘*Die Macht der Posaunen,” by Dr. Pastor, Detmar, was 
produced from manuscript. It is intended to illustrate the 
‘*Might of the Trumpets,” on Sinai, at Jericho, with 
Gideon, and on the Day of Judgment. 

The Medding Concert Hall,—On December 21, the 
jubilee of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment 
of the house was held. It was followed by a supper and a 
ball. A few weeks before the 5,000th concert within its 
walls took place. 

The Carnival in Italy.—During the course of the 
carnival season, the following novelties will be produced : 
‘* Falstaff,” Verdi (La Scala, Milan); ‘‘ Theora,” E. Trucco 
(Carlo Félice, Genoa) ; ‘‘ The Veiled Prophet,” Napolitano 
(San Carlo, Naples); ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,” Puccini (Turin), 
and ‘‘ Ufrida,” A. Lozzi (Rome). To these may perhaps be 
added four prize operettas of Sonzogno, and an opera, 
‘*Treccie Nere,” by V. Gianferrari, to be given at Reggio 
in the Emilia. 

A Contest,—An international competition of orphéons, 
brass bands, string quartets, estudiantinas and orchestras 
will be held at Narbonne, France, August 6 and 7, 1893. 
All musical societies are invited to compete. A copy of the 
regulations will be sent to applicants who make, beforethe 
end of February, a request for the same to the ‘* Secrétaire 


A. Bruckner.—A new symphony (the eighth) in C 
minor, by Adolf Bruckner, was successfully produced at | 
It was the only | 
number on the program. 

Beethoven in Rome —The Kuenstlerverein of Rome 


Dr. Spiro has been the master spirit 1n or- 

















The Liebling ‘‘Pop.”—The third Liebling popular 
concert will be given on the evening of January 20 at Kim- 
ball Hall, Chicago. Mr. Liebling will be assisted by 
Misses Gordon, Beresina, Hess, Nuernberger, Czerny, 
Harrison M. Wild and Wm. Middleschulte. 


Parker Plays.—At the free organ recital given by Hora- 
tio W. Parker at the Church of the Holy Trinity, Mr. Fran- 
cis Fischer Powers assisted in the following program : 
Josef Rheinberger 
waniddpwvedwasin Adolph Hesse 
Horatio W. Parker 


Sonata in D flat major, op. 154 
Theme and variations in A major, op. 35 
“* Salve Regina ”’ 


Mr. Francis Fischer Powers. 


Larghetto and Triumphal March, op. 28 Idem 


Philadelphia Pupils.—Next Saturday evening, January 
21, aconcert will be given at the Broad Street Conserva- 
tory of Music, 1331 South Broad street, Philadelphia, by 
pupils of that institution. The program will consist of 
trios, quartets and solos selected from the works of Beet- 
hoven, Schumann, Chopin, Grieg, Massenet, Tschaikowsky, 
Raff, Heller, Godard, Millard, Svendsen, David, Buck, 
Mattei and other master composers. 


Piano Pupils Play.—The following is the program of 
a concert given by the piano pupils of H. B. Roemer, at 
Knabe Hall, Baltimore, the afternoon of December 31: 


péwhed chpaeahewneeudes eebookessheaepeeRace Beethoven 


Sonata, op. 10, No. 1 


Merkel 


“Spring Song”’ 


NE oiincinad + cnc kuldeatds ciWes thu dahke bets denbastwdsnesuts Pauer 
Miss May Loewenthal. 
Diu CUM ec aaa ehlde ks nSiatdn sha o0t0a'a he 


Miss Selma Mann. 


“ Trois Caprices’’. 


BOM, OP. B..00cccvvccccccesvievccccvdecccesesssctosocuscoceces Beethoven 
Miss Mamie Weigandt. 
Capriocioso, Op. SB. ..ccccccccccvsccrcvssccesssececccescces MORGCISSORD 
Miss Mattie Mann. 
(cnncdatariink baBkeawawenetdieeRsidsL teeta Henselt 


Wieniawski 


“ Liebeslied ”’... 
“ Valse Brilliante” 


Sonata, op. 31 Beethoven 


Miss Sadie Weil. 
ORI BEG. ©, os ccncigutnatiqesceseneaeynatsscopeve ss eageemecnene Liszt 
Mr. Frank Witz. 

Barber’s Recita].—Wm. H. Barber, a recent addition to 
the faculty of the Grand Conservatory of Music, gave a 
piano recital in Mason & Hamlin Hall Wednesday evening 
of last week. The program was an ambitions one, includ- 
ing compositions by Beethoven, Tschaikowsky, Chopin, 
Brahms, Rubinstein, Mendelssohn and Liszt. Mr. Barber 
gave some good work, but the performance as a whole was 
not altogether artistic. He displays considerable technic, 
but nervousness apparently prevented him from appear- 
ing to the greatest advantage. 


Towers’ Pupils.— The ‘‘half terminal recital” of the 
vocal pupils of the Utica Conservatory of Music occurred 
on the afternoon of January 5. Mr. Towers gave a short 
talk on scientific breathing, after which a number of bis 
pupils were heard to great advantage in vocal selections. 

Ravenswood, I1l.—A modern program was presented 
at the last musicale of the Minerva Institute, in Ravens- 
wood, Il. : 


Sonata for two PlAGos, OP. Bhi... 260. cscccccvhsdscecdcccdsevcvescccs Huber 
Mrs. A. Ende, Mr. G. Grube. 
Violoncello solos 
NDE cds Vaveres Secksobbepsdsccsaptbecstesavessavevabens evens Popper 
Gas: «5 Kis cnc eth ncukds cer dhecavddasethieViasbisetevsediusaseeete Lee 
Mr. Rob. Ambrosius. 
Piano solo, “‘ Claviersttick,” from Op. 5.....ccccccccsesecceees D’ Albert 
Miss C. Eude. 
Violin solo, “Romance,” Op. ........cecccccccccccccceeseves Svendsen 
Mr. M. H. Ende. 
‘Ode au Printemps,” for two pianos, op. 76............0.ceceeeeee Raff 
Mrs. A. Ende, Miss C. Ende. 
Violoncello solos— 
Wes 5:0: 5 tains senha pedianind KeWesee o6dh0000 00s bender eons Rubinstein 
Sin 02 va n4h nes ccnbe save eapekseh cnet nctndaksdenses chin Papini 
Mr. Rob Ambrosius. 
OE GE, inns saaneeore snéncsanotgscpsouvaierepage once G Grube 
Played by the composer. 
Second piano, Mrs. A. Ende 
Piano violin sonata, OP. 18.........00cecceeeececeeeeeeseeceeess Niemann 
Mrs. A. Ende, Mr. Albert Grube. 
WaRERARORG BOF CG PRG ooo ccc vcicvssccnchsctevinecvertoinaces Sinding 


Mr. G. Grube, Mrs. A. Ende. 
Will C. Macfarlane.—Will C. Macfarlane, still very 





ganizing the society. Last winter he formed a mixed 
choir from members of the German colony and conducted | 
some excellent performances, which aroused attention from | 
| other nationalities, 


young in years, is rapidly becoming recognized as one of 
the ablest organists in New York. His recital on Jan- 
uary 9 was a model one, including works by E. F. Richter, 
Wagner, Martini, Grison, Guilmant, Piutti and Capocci, 











H. R. Humphries, the well-known tenor, teacher and con- 
ductor, sang a recitative and aria from Mendelssohn’s 
‘* Hymn of Praise” with good style and artistic intepreta- 
tion. At his recital last Monday Mr. Macfarlane was as- 
sisted by that charming soprano, Mrs. Charles Herbert 
Clarke. 

The Beethoven String Quartet.—The second concert 
of the Beethoven String Quartett was given at Chamber 
Music Hall Thursday evening of last week, Mrs. Gustav 
Dannreuther, pianist, assisting. 

The numbers on the program were: Quartet in D flat 
major, op. 17, Sgambati ; theme and variations from Beet- 
hoven’s quartet, op. 18, No. 5, and Chadwick’s beautiful 
quintet for piano and strings in E flat major. The quartet 
played with their usual spirit and finish, and were admir- 
ably assisted by Mrs. Dannreuther, who played the piano 
part of the Chadwick quintet in a most acceptable manner. 

A Hackh Concert.—A testimonial concert is to be ten- 
dered to Otto Hackh, of this city, in the early part of 
April. 

A Danville Concert.—A Christmas concert was given by 
Dr. H. H. Haas, musical director of the Danville College 
for young ladies, shortly before the holidays, assisted by 
Misses Guerrant, Fanny Courtney, Orr, Hope, Cheatham, 
Williams and Walker in vocal and instrumental numbers. 


The ‘Messiah’? at Providence.—The Arion Club, of 
Providence, Jules Jordan, conductor, recently gave the 
‘‘ Messiah” with most gratifying results. The chorus, 
which numbers 350, sang with spirit and understanding, 
and ably seconded the efforts of the soloists. Miss Emma 
Juch, Miss Gertrude Edwards, Wm. Denison and Max 
Heinrich. John P. Fernald, for many years the critic of 
the Boston *‘ Journal,” who was present, spoke most en- 
thusiastically of the conductor and the manner in which 


it was presented. 


The Polyhymnians.—The Polyhymnians, under the 
leadership of Prof. Eugene Bonn, gave their initial con- 
cert at Cathedral Hall last night (January 10) before a 
large audience. The club is in the main nicely balanced, 
with a slight prominence of first bass voices at times. It 
Its attack 
is firm and strong, and, what is rare in most male socie- 
ties, the voices blend admirably, there being little of that 
strained effect from the first tenors, so common a fault in 


is particularly effective in crescendo passages. 


organizations of its kind. 

The program was not an ambitious one, and it is to be 
hoped that the club may soon be heard in compositions 
more in accordance with its powers. 

Schubert's ‘*Great is Jehovah the Lord” was 
given with intense coloring and exceptional phrasing and 


massive 


showed plainly that the members are capable of pieces of 
a high order. 

The soloist of the evening was Miss Frances A. Lederle, 
Her opening 
Beethoven number was most admirably given, showing 
her possessed of a good voice of much technical training 


of New York, a soprano new to Rochester. 


and considerable power, as well as sympathetic quality, as 
manifested in her encore, Schubert’s ‘‘ Thine is My Heart.” 

The remainder of the entertainment was given by Mrs. 
Mary Hale Losey, C. M. Lane and Professor Boucher. 
Very handsome floral offerings were presented to Miss 
Lederle during the evening. 


Maud Morgan's Concert —A testimonial concert was 
tendered to Miss Maud Morgan, the harpist, by her many 
friends at Chickering Hall Friday evening of last week. 
Miss Morgan gave the andante (op. 35) and a Gypsy dance 
by Alvars and a berceuse by Hasselmans, and with Mr. 
Schroeder the duo ‘‘ La Reghiéra,” for harp and 'cello, by 
Oberthur. The Kneisel Quartet gave the Haydn quartet 
in D major and the variations from Beethoven A major 
quartet in an admirable manner, and Miss Jeanette Mc- 
Clanahan charmed the audience by the artistic manner in 
which she sang. Her voice is sweet and pure, and her ad- 
mirable method reflects greatest credit on her teacher, 
Mrs. Ashforth. When her voice attains the power that 
will come with time she will doubtless rank high among 
our local soloists. Dr. Carl Martin added much to the pleas- 
ure of the evening by his singing of Schumann’s “‘ Grena- 
diers " and an aria from Rinaldo. 

Their Address.—When announcements are made from 
Tony Pastor’s, Koster & Bial’s and the Imperial Music 
Hall of imported performers, their names are written down 
on the books of the biggest tract society in New York. 
Then each foreigner is sent a neat little package of Sun- 
Last week Koster & Bial announced 
Offenbach’s ‘‘Orpheus” and Delibe’s ‘‘ Miller’s 
Daughter,” among other attractions. The next day a 
postman brought a dozen golden ruies for Mr. Offenbach, 
and a half dozen assorted prayers for Leo Delibes, both in 
sare of Koster & Bial. Manager Cline sent them back to 
the society with the information that the two composers 
were where Shakespeare was resting, if the society knew 
where that is.—‘‘ Evening Sun.” 

The Schmidt-Herbert Quartet Concert.—The Schmidt- 


Herbert String Quartet, Louis Schmidt, Jr., first violin ; 
Henry Schmitt, second violin; Franz Kaltenborn, viola, 


day school tracts. 
Leo 
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manner of imparting to her audience some of the knowledge she 


the season on Friday evening, January 13, at Chamber 
Last night 


Music Hall. The program comprised the Haydn quartet, 
op. 64, No. 5 (Lerchen quartet) ; prelude, romanze and 
scherzo, from the Ries violin suite in F major, and the 
ever beautiful Beethoven quartet, op. 59, No. 1. The 
work of the club is characterized by sincerity of purpose | 
and genuine musical enthusiasm. Mr. Louis Schmidt’s 
playing of the Riés was particularly enjoyable, the pre- 
lude being given with breadth and purity of tone. He 
was aided by the intelligent and sympathetic accompani- 
ment of Mr. Henry Schmidt. For an encore Mr. Schmidt 
gave the Bach air for the G string, accompanied by the | 
three other members of the quartet. 

The Kneisel Quartet.—This 
fine fleur of its sort in this country, gave its second concert 
in this city at Chickering Hall last Saturday afternoon. 
The club played Schumann’s A minor quartet, op. 41, No. | 
1; Schubert’s well-known D minor quartet, and with 
Arthur Foote, the pianist, his own interesting C major 
quartet for piano and strings. The performance through- 
out was characterized by refinement, delicacy and earnest 
musical feeling. 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic Concert.—Mrs. Arthur 
Nikisch, the Boston soprano, was too ill to sing at the 
third Brooklyn Philharmonic concert, given at the Acad- 
emy of Music, in that city, last Saturday evening. Basta 
Tavary was engaged in her place and sang ‘‘ Non Mi Dir,” 
from ‘* Don Giovanni,” and ‘ Dich Theure Halle,” from | 
‘‘Tannhaduser,” in her usual unsatisfying manner. The 
orchestra under Mr. Nikisch played in excellent form 
Lalo’s delightful ‘‘ Le Roi d’Ys” overture, Dvorak’s suite 
in D and Schumann’s C major symphony. The usual pub- 
lic rehearsal occurred last Friday afternoon. 


possesses on musical matters was pronounced perfect 
she emphasized the impression she had already created, and her 
listeners paid her the compliment of bestowing profound attention 
upon her playing as well as her words. There was an informal re- 
ception tendered to Miss Fay at the end of the 
paratory to that to be given in her honor at the home of Mrs. Samuel 
Warmcastle, North Highland avenue, to-day 

At the Ladies’ Club.—Mr. Will Taylor, the pianist, has 
arranged a series of four morning musicales to be given at 
the Ladies’ Club, 28 East Twenty-second street, the first 


“conversation,” pre- 


concert being given last Wednesday morning, when he 
was assisted by Miss Kate Percy Douglass, soprano ; Miss 
Feilding Roselle, contralto; Mr. Ross David, tenor, and 
Mr. Laser, violoncellist. 

Will Give a Concert.— Mr. Ross David, the young tenor, 
will give a concert at Hardman Hall the latter part of 
January. He will be assisted by Miss Blanche Taylor, so- 
prano; Miss Lizzie MacNichol Vetta, contralto, and Mr. 
Will Taylor, pianist, and others. 


noble organization, the 


Miss Susie Bowers —Miss Susie Bowers, of Williams- 
port, Pa., has created quite a sensation at the Conserva- 
tory of Music in Hamburg, Germany, where the young 
| lady, who is but seventeen years old, performed the G 
minor concerto by Bruch, Vieuxtemp’s fantasie caprice 
and a difficult sonata by Rust, all in one evening. Her 
| execution on the violin is said to be of faultless purity and 
precision, and she executes the most difficult passages with 
wonderful flexibility. The immense audience bestowed 
upon the young artist the most enthusiastic applause, and 
called her to the footlights not less than a dozen times 


” 


during the concert. Miss Bowers expects to reach Ameri- 


cain July, and will probably join a prominent concert or- 


ganization. 

Miss Amy Fay.—Miss Amy Fay, the charming young 
lady who is to give the conversation concert at the Ken- 
mawr on Wednesday, is the author of a book entitled 
‘“Music Study in Germany.” During her sojourn in the 
East End she will receive many social favors, one being a 


‘“‘The Mountebanks,.’’—Very clever and taking is the | 
music and the lines of Alfred Cellier’s and W. S. Gilbert's | 
‘*The Mountebanks,” produced in this city last Wednes- | 
day night at the Garden Theatre. The plot is comical, the 
music reminiscent—all comic opera music seems to be. 
There is much of Sullivan in the score, and occasionally 





dinner and reception given by Mrs. S. D. Warmcastle at 
her lovely residence, *‘ Gracemont.”—Pittsburg ‘* News.” 
The Broad Street Conservatory of Music, Philadel- 
phia.—Mr. Gilbert R. Combs, the proprietor of the Broad 
Street Conservatory, 1331 South Broad street, Philadelphia, 
informs us that at no time in the history of that institution 


the composer aspires higher, and in the duet of the two au- 
tomatons, occurring in the second act, he uses Schubert’s 
‘*Haidenroeslein,” with some silly contrapuntal devices 
added. Lillian Russell, W. T. Carlton, Hayden Coffin (an 
admirable artist), Charles Dungan and Louis Harrison 
were in the cast and worked hard. The work is published 
by Novello, Ewer & Co., on Seventeenth street. 

Mrs. Levy Gets Her $50 From Major Pond.—Stella 
Levy, the wife of Jules Levy, the cornetist, who sued 
Maj. J. B. Pond in the Fourth District Court to recover 
$50 as one week’s salary in the Black-Patti concert tour, 
has got judgment in herfavor. Major Pond did not dispute 
that the salary was due, but he thought that he was | 


has the membership been so large, the faculty so compe- 
| tent and all features so interesting and prosperous as at 
|the present. The reputation of the Conservatory is by 
means local; in fact, the majority of students are 
The last recital was given on De- 


no 
from out of the city. 
cember 8, by the Professors Edwin A. Brill, Jos. E. I 
ney, Adam Jakob, Charles G. Grebe, Emil Gastel and 
John W. Pommer, Jr. 

A Baldwin Organ Recital.— Minor C. Baldwin will give 


‘ear- 


sntitle P > ai F SO2 Ff > 2 > . > s¢ ‘ pe js " 
entitled a of $93 for extra refreshments and an organ recital on Thursday afternoon, February 2, at 
wine and beer which Mrs. Levy or her husband had | Chickering Hall. He will have the assistance of Miss 


ordered on the tour and charged him for, in addition to 
their hotel bills. Mrs. Levy denied that these extras were 
for her. 


Bertha Brousil, violin; E. A. Le Fabre, tenor, and H. B 
Brockett, tenor. 
Choir Vacancies.—Mr. Whitney Coombs has vacancies 
in his choir for one tenor and two contraltos. Apply at the 
| Parish House, Church of the Holy Communion, 49 West 
Twentieth street, between 12 and 1 or on Friday evening 
at 7:30. 


He Sings Again.—Cyril Tyler, the boy soprano, sang 
twice last week, Tuesday and Friday afternoons, at the 
He sings again this week at 


Madison Square Theatre. 
the same place. 

Burned Organ and Library.—Elizabeth, N. J., Jan. 14. 
—The Third Presbyterian Church, on East Jersey street, 
this city, was badly injured by fire to-night. The flames 
started back of the new organ and extended to the lecture | Reports call it a success. 


and Sunday school room, in the rear of the church. The wen nm : me aes = 
EDMUND PAULUS, 


library was ruined, so was the new organ, which cost 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, 


** Ericleto.”—A new opéra comique named ‘‘ Ericleto,” 
by Livio Bello, was produced in December at Caltanisetta. 





nearly $4,000, and the fire was still burning at 9 o’clock 
to-night, but was under control. The last dollar was paid 
on the organ last night at a business meeting of the church 
The fire was caused either by a defective flue 
The damage to the church will 
estimated by the church 


members. 
or an overheated furnace. 
not less than $30,000, 


as 


MANUFACTURER OF 
be 
elders. 


ee ee oe ee ee Kinds of Musical Instraments and Strings. 


of Wichita, Kan., has recently added Miss Mathilde Len- bag 
non, acontralto, of London, to its faculty. Miss Lennon 
made her first appearance in Wichita at 
concert on the evening of December 30 and met with most 
The conservatory was chartered last 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 
15 EAST 17th STREET. 


Sickner Hand « Arm Guide 


FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


a conservatory 


flattering success. 
August and is now employing six teachers, with an enroll- 
ment of 125 pupils. 





Miss Amy Fay.—Miss Amy Fay gave a very successful 
piano conversation at Pittsburg, Pa., on Wednesday even- 
ing, January 11, by invitation of Mr. Frederick Lane, a 
popular vocal and piano teacher there, for the benefit of 
his pupils. The evening after the concert a large and 
fashionable reception was tendered to Miss Fay by Mrs. 
Samuel D. Warmcastle. In regard to the concert the 
Pittsburg ‘‘ Dispatch ” gives the following : 





Indorsed by Artists and Teachers, 
There was a fashionable gathering at the Kenmawr last evening to ————__— 
hear Miss Amy Fay deliver her “piano conversation.’’ Full dress 
was worn by everyone, and the beauty and gallantry of Pittsburg 
were gathered in the parlors of the hotel some time before Miss 
Fay seated herself at the piano and ran her fingers over the keys 
with the ease and precision of the practiced musician. Miss Fay 
gave one of her entertainments at the Pittsburg Club Theatre some 
years ago and won immediate recognition as one of the most brill- 
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and Victor Herbert, ’cello, gave their second concert of 











WICHITA, KAN. 


iant pianists that had ever played in this city, while her charming 
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Gotham Cossip. 
HERE is the perpetrator ef “ 
Snow?” I'd like to catch the fiend. Meteorologi- 
cal remarks, like a motion to adjourn, are always in order. 

William E. Ashmall, for some time organist of the 
Epiphany Baptist Church, Madison avenue and Sixty-fourth 
street, has recently resigned. His place is being tem- 
porarily filled by a gentleman from Brooklyn. 
nent successor will be chosen for the year beginning May 
1 next. 

A young and promising basso, Mr. John J. Costello, has 
come from Washington, D. C., to in New York. 
While a tesident of the Federal capital he was a member 
of the choir of St. Matthew’s Roman Catholic Church, one 


settle 


of the best choirs in that city. 

Gilbert K. Harroun, Jr., one of the first tenors of the 

Musurgia,” has been chosen solo tenor of the new Col- 
legiate Church on West End avenue, where Sumner Salter 
is the organist and choirmaster. Mr. Harroun has a pow- 
erful voice and is an agreeable gentleman. 

George K. Connor, who used to be organist of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Englewood, N. J., a pupil of John 
White, died last Wednesday at the house of his father, 
James Edward Connor, Jr., 236 West Twenty-first street 
and Plainfield, N. J., 
Connor, who was only twenty-four years of age, had been 
slowly dying of consumption for two years, during most of 
He loved music 


was buried at on Saturday. 


which period he was in the Adirondacks. 
as be loved life, and not long before his death he was 
taken in acarriage to church to hear his brother sing. 
was patient, philosophical and buoyant to the last. 
father is one of the tenors of the Church of the Holy Com- 


Beautiful | ; 


A perma- | 


|} am convinced that the remark is a sensible one. 


M sure the index includes the names of clergymen, Sunday 
Mr. | ' i 


He | 


His | ies 4 “aes . 
| ers (though only one Fish), 3 Fullers, 5 Gardeners, 2 Gold- 


much music, go for a change to the theatre and enjoy 
at Palmer’s. It is the best written, best 
acted, most powerful and magnificent play that has been 
put on the New York stage in many long years, 

The New York Musical and Literary Quintet gave a de- 
lightful entertainment last Wednesday evening at the 
Twelfth Street Reformed Church, Brooklyn. This organ- 
ization comprises Mrs. Sarah Baron Anderson, contralto ; 
Miss Lida Anderson, mezzo soprano; Miss Sarah C, An- 
derson, soprano; Miss Saidee V. Milne, reader, and Miss 
Laura Stein, pianist. Truly a pleasing handful of ladies ! 

Miss Jeanette McClanahan, who is rapidly rising to prom- 
inence as asoprano, was very favorably commented upon by 
the audience at Miss Maud Morgan’s charming concert at 
Chickering Hall last Friday evening. Miss McClanahan 
has a fresh, pure, young voice, well cultivated and of more 


” 


‘ Aristocracy 


than average power and is blessed with a pretty face and 
attractive figure. 
It is often remarked that there are scores of singers and 


so-called musicians in Gotham who ought to be following 
other callings and occupations. After a careful study of 
the names in the index of the new Metropolitan Church 
and Choir Directory—a most useful and valuable work—I 
To be 


school superintendents and sextons, but after all most of 
the names are those of singers and organists. I find the 
following occupations well represented in this rather re- 
markable index: Fourteen Bakers, | Banker, 3 Bishops, 
1 Boniface, 1 Brewer, 9 Butlers, 4 Carpenters, 7 Cooks, 3 
Coopers, 1 Dauphin, 3 Deans, 13 Earls, 1 Ensign, 4 Fish- 


| smiths, 4 Harpers (harping with their harps, presumably), 


| Knights, 2 


munion, and has been identified with that choir for many | 
years. 

At his organ recital last Saturday afternoon at the | 
Chuch of the Holy Trinity Horatio W. Parker played 


Rheinberger’s sonata in D flat major, theme and variations 
in A major by Adolph Hesse, and a larghetto and tri- 
umphal march by himself. Francis Fischer Powers sang Mr. 
Parker's ‘‘ Salve Regina” with fine effect. Mr. Parker isa 
great composer, a masterly organist, and a man of remark- 
able talent. His next recital will take place on Saturday, 
January 28, at half past 4. 

The other day I had the pleasure of meeting Miss Agnes 
Dellaport, one of Mr. Hammerstein’s operatic sopranos. 
if she can sing as well as she converses and act as well as 
she that she is certain to 
become a great favorite in New York make her 
‘ Carmen.” 


looks—and I am told she can 
She will 
first appearance on January 25 in ‘ 
This is the birthday of two distinguished Brooklyn mu- 
scians —John Hyatt Brewer and R. Huntington Woodman. 
I'he former is thirty-seven years old, the latter thirty-two. 
Both are young men and there is a big future for each. 
William R. Chapman's Metropolitan Musical Society was 
heard at Music Hall on Tuesday evening of last week. 
The chorus is about 250 strong, and produces a noble body 
The program was perhaps too ecclesiastical in 
to suitthe occasion and surroundings; but, after 
These 


of tone 

character 
all, the best work was done on the pious selections. 
were Barnby’s ‘‘Gloria Patri” and Becker’s ‘‘ Cantata.” 
Incidental solos in the latter were sung by the members of 
the quartet of Mr, Chapman’s church choir—Mrs, Alice 
Stoddard-Hollister, Miss Emily M. Lawler, H. Lincoln 
Case and Frederick C. Hillard. Mr. Chapman wielded the 
baton with his usual magnetic vim. 
assisted by Miss Emma Juch and by Miss Jessie D. Shay, 
It is always a treat to hear Miss Juch, and, I may 


The society was 


pianist 
add, an equal treat to gaze upon her, for she is a very 
Miss Shay plays acceptably, but is no 
However, I wish I could 


beautiful woman. 
better than a hundred 
If the lady will stick to practice and study 
for she 


others. 
play as well. 
she can become more of an artist than she now is, 

A diligent, ambitious, 


Emile Levy 


shows signs of undeveloped powers. 
conscientious pianist should never graduate 
did good work as accompanist, and Louis R. Dressler sus- 
tained his high reputation as an organist. After all, the 
chief charm of the occasion was the large number of hand- 
some women, elegantly dressed, both on the stage and in 
A poor blind man would scarcely have 
but I didn’t 


the audience 
appreciated this feature of the entertainment 
see any blind men present. 

Mr. and Mrs. Aptommas gave a highly interesting harp 
and piano recital at Steinway Hall last Monday evening. 
not there? I'm very sorry. If another recital 
occurs soon by Aptommas you'll be apt to miss a treat if 


You were 


you stay away. 

The Beethoven String Quartet are playing in fine shape 
this season in spite of the withdrawal of Hartdegen. Emil 
Schenck is in every way a worthy successor, and holds his 
own with the other talented gentlemen of this popular or- 
ganization 

Mrs. Eveline Hartz, for many years sole soprano of Cal- 
vary Baptist Church; Mrs. Carl Alves, solo contralto of 
Dr. Paxton’s, and Mrs. Sarah Baron Anderson, solo con- 
tralto of the Marble Collegiate Church, have been rein- 
gaged by their respective churches for the year beginning 
Mrs. Anderson's salary will be increased by 


May I next. 
$200. 
You musicians who attend so many concerts and hear so 


| Hayd(e)n, 


characters 





%3Horners, 3 Hunters, 3 Jenkins, 1 Joiner, 11 Kings, 4 
Marshalls, 6 Masons, 21 Millers, 1 
Page, 6 Parsons, 5 Porters, 5 Potters, 3 Sawyers, 1 Shep- 
herd, 4Skinners, 1 Slinger, 63 Smiths, 5 Squires, 1 Tinker, 
6 Turners, 9 Walkers and 10 Wrights. These people can 
become philanthropists by leaving the musical profession 
forthwith and going where they evidently belong. 

I notice some more very curious facts about this index. 
I find the revered names of Auber, Bach, Franz 
Hiller, Jensen, Schubert, Strauss, Thomas, 
Wagner and Weber. The following musical names ap- 
pear: Seven Bells, 1 Bass, 1 Bellows, 1 Bird, 7 Brooks, 4 
Carrolls, 1 Lay, 2 Horn(e)s, 1 Marcato, 2 Minors, 1 Prime, 
9 Reeds and the odd name A, Sharp, who, unfortunately, 
is only a sexton, Of unmusical things there are Bangs, a 
Barker, a Belcher, 3 Brays, 15 Campbells, 3 Gales, 1 Hum- 
and 1 Moan. Here are some of the noted 
Daniel, David, Hamlet, 
Moses, Paul, Peter, Saul, Simon and 2 Byrons. Of colors 
there are 4 Blacks, 34 Browns, 2 Grays, 12 Greens and 8 
Whites 

These are pious names indeed: Two Angels, 1 Baptist, 
1 Bishoprick, 1 Christian, 1 Church, 4 Crosses, 1 Good, 1 
Noble, 1 Gentle and 1 Meeker, 1 Goodenough, 1 Goodman 
(and another Goodman who is a woman), 1 Humble, 1 Just, 
1 Layman, 3 who Pray, 2 who are True, 1 Virgin and one 


Lords, 5 


Here 


mer, 1 Force 


Gabriel, Hagar, 


who is Wise. 

Of animals there are 2 Bucks, 6 Foxes, 1 Goat(e), 5 Harts, 
3 Cranes, 1 Swan, 1 Woodcock, 2 Lambs, 1 Redhead (duck), 2 
Roes, 2 Salmons, 1 Pike and 1 Partridge. There are not 
many foreigners—2 French, 1 Holland. You will also find 
1 Summers and 3 Winters, 4 Days and 4 Weeks, 2 Norths 
and 4 Wests, 1 Boss 1 Child, 1 Crook, 2 Fellows, 1 Fresh- 
man, 1 Guy, 2 who are Luckey, 3 Sages and 1 who is 
Sager, 1 Savage, 6 who can See, 1 Son and 1 Tallman, who 
happens to be a lady in this particular instance. There 
chance to be 2 Steins with Beers in them, 1 Mantel to set 
them down upon, 2 Hands and Arms to lift them to the 
mouth, 1 Bologna and 1 Ham to eat with them, a Kitchen 
to cook them in, and only 1 Kidney to be unfavorably 
affected by such dissipation. 

Let me give you a few more of the curiosities which I 
have discovered in this index. There are 3 Balls (for your 
uncle), 1 Banister, 1 Blank (drawn in a lottery), 1 Blood, 1 
Bond, 9 Booths, 2 Bowers (but no joker), 2 Breeds, 3 
Brushes, 1 Bump (not on a log), 3 Burns, 1 Bush, 2 Camps, 
1 Case (presumably a hard one), 1 Chew, 1 Class (in har- 
mony), 1 Corn, 1 Couch, 1 Crabtree, 1 Dexter (that is right 
in getting left), 1 Dicker (with the musical bureaus), 1 
Dodge (on the part of these same musical bureaus), 1 Dux 
(who is no leader), 1 Ferry (not Twickenham), 1 Field, 2 
Floods, 5 Fords, 3 Frosts, 1 Garland (but no wreath), 2 
Gates (ajar), 1 Golden (buck), 1 Goodale, 1 Grass, 2 Halffs 
(equal to one whole), 16 Halls (not marble), 1 Hard, 1 
Hay, 7 Hills, 2 Hoods, 1 Hoops, 5 Hunts, 2 Ides (of 
March), 2 Joys (no Kin, 1 Koko (from 
the Mikado), 1 Lane, 4 Laws, 2 Lies, 1 Light, 
2 Lines (scarcely enough for writing music), 4 Littles, 3 
Longs, 3 Lows, 1 Lull, 2 Marshes, 4 Meads, 6 Mays, 1 
Means (to an end), 1 Merry, 2 Mills, 1 Moment (shrieked 
the mother), 1 Park, 4 Pecks (equal one bushel), 1 Pepper, 
1 Pile, 1 Place, 1 Plant, 2 Pool(e)s, 3 Posts, 1 Pound, 6 
Powers (not counting the horse power), 5 Prices (most 
artists have at least five), 3 Rays, 1 Record, 5 Rices (with- 
out milk), 1 Rock, 1 Rush, 2 Roses, (on a bank) and 2 
Thorn(e)s, 1 Sample, 2 S(c)hillings, 1 Shine, 1 Short, 1 Sil- 


sorrows), 1 





ver, 1 Single, 1 Slack, 1 Small, 1 Smart (alas, only one !) 1 
Snow, 2 Sparks, 2 Spear, 1 Specks, 2 who indulge in Spin- 
ning, 1 Staff, 2 Sterlings, 2 Sterns, 9 Stones, 1 Story, 1 
Stout, 3 Strongs, 2 Styles, 1 Treat (it is your turn), 1 Val- 
entine, 2 Walls, 8 Waters (none in mine, thanks), 2 Ways, 
1 Weed (fragrant), 9 Wells, 1 Wild, 4 Wills, 1 Willing, 1 
Wing, 14 Woods, 1 Yard and only 8 who still call them- 
selves Young. 
Verily, ‘‘ What's in a name?” 
Appison F, ANDREWS. 


Organ Loft Whisperings. 
And when the last note, trembling, died away, 
Some one shouted *“‘ Bravo!" some had learned to pray. 


R. WM. F. PECHER, musical director of 
the New York Cathedral, is a young man to have 
control of so much musical intricacy. He is called a ‘‘ fas- 
cinating man” by women, ‘‘a good fellow” by men and 
“all right” by musicians. A blonde, with not unclerical 
contour of feature, unmistakable kindliness and humor of 
expression ; an alert, ambitious, self respecting manner, 
slender, well kept hands ; a droll smile and twinkle in the 
blue eyes that quickly gives way to a deep earnestness 
when the subject is worthy of it; a good story teller, a 
man of religious sentiment if not conviction, a Catholic, an 
American, a man of power, a lover of life, a mature musi- 
cian without aggressiveness—Mr. Pecher is certainly an 
agreeable man with whom to have a chat. 

He has a pretty home on Park avenue, just now shad- 
owed by the illness of his young wife, who has been ord- 
ered South by her physician. A great lover of cats, two 
huge and rare specimens, more like children than felines, 
are his constant companions, sitting close by his study 
desk while he works, gravely staring at his studious form 
and intervening a double succession of soft curves and furs 
between him and his monstrous scores, when, impatient 
for a romp, they decide he has worked long enough. 

Like most choirmasters, no other occupation offers the 
seductions of organ loft and attendant duties. Born on 
Canal street, in this city, he has had but the one change— 
from the old St. Peter’s to the Cathedral in ’80. He com- 
menced musical experience as a choir boy at the Church of 
the Redemptorist Fathers ; went thence to Leipsic, where 
he graduated after along and thorough course, studying 
under Moscheles, Rietz, Hauptman and in Paris, Holland 
Church service he made an exhaustive and 
special study under ecclesiastical authority and from 
books, to him ‘‘ the source all intelligence.” 
Counterpoint he had under Hauptman; organ with Dr. 
Ernest Frederick Richter, whom he dearly loved, and 
whose fantasias and fugues, he says, will to-day hold a 
larger audience after service in the big church than those 
He dwells much upon the pleasure 
had under Rietz, in 


and London. 


best of 


of many other writers. 
and value of ‘‘ orchestral 
which sight arrangements of orchestral score for piano and 
conducting were main features, and where Levy, conductor 
of the Bayreuth festivals—then a pupil—won applause one 
morning by playing the entire score for wind instruments 


lessons” 


on the piano without hesitation. 

No ordinary musician could be director of the Cathedral 
Neither could one inexperienced in its special 
Besides being a 


music. 
methods take hold of it on short notice. 
master organist and choirmaster he must be an adept in 
composition and in contrapuntal and orchestral difficulties. 
He must be versed in musical literature, ancient and mod- 
ern ; he must have a tact in selecting from among the best 
that which is most attractive; he must be thoroughly 
old and new, and in the feel- 
with regard to them; he must 
and a congenial and agreeable 
a faculty for arranging detail 
far enough ahead, subject to change. (The Easter music 
was all planned for before Christmas.) He must be syste- 
matic and business-like in order to resolve the multitudes 
of details into grand effectiveness ; he must have a large 
and reliable memory for everything as well as music. (Mr. 
Pecher can play by the hour masters whose work he has 
not seen for six months.) Then there are constantly occur- 
ring interims when skillful extemporizing is a necessity 
and sudden transpositions are necessary in following the 
descent of tones in the chant by priests whose devotional 
gifts are stronger than those musical. It is not uncommon 
for a priest to drop down three and four tones in a single 
response, and the organ must connect with the “ return.” 

‘‘What do you do if he stops half way between half 
tones?” was asked of Mr. Pecher by a dilettante. The 
twinkle in the eye was its drollest as he replied : 

‘* Well, I guess if ’twere a wedding I should begin on 
the next higher, if a funeral, on the next lower tone.” 

Priests are trained in musical service, but no training 
can combat lack of ear. The only consolation is that 
chant construction is comparatively simple. 

The main features of the ‘‘mass” proper are the 
‘**Kyrie,” ‘‘Gloria in Excelsis,” *‘Credo,” ‘‘ Agnus Dei.” 
In addition are the ‘ Offertory,” usually a motet with 
solo work or recitation from the book, by boys; the 
‘*Miserere,” which occurs only during Holy Week and 
Lenten season, and the ‘‘ Tantum Ergo” or benediction. 

The first church season extends from the first Sunday in 


posted in modes of service, 
ings of churchly dignitaries 
be a competent drillmaster, 
one as well; he must have 
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Advent through four Sundays to Christmas; the second 
from Christmas to Purification in February, the third 
through Lent to Easter, fourth from Easter to Trinity, 
and fifth to Advent again. The special season is desig- 
nated by the hymn sung at afternoon service, the ‘‘ Alma 
Redemptoris” for the first, ‘‘ Ave Regina” for the second, 
‘*Salve Regina ” for the third and ‘t Regina Coeli” for the 
fourth. The “Gloria” is omitted in Advent and during 
Lent. The Psalms change with the day. The Cathedral 
library contains some seven of Haydn’s masses, five by Mo- 
zart, four by Gounod, three by Niedermeyer, three of Guil- 
mant’s, one, extremely beautiful, by Kalliwoda, a Bohemian ; 
one by Prince Poniatowski, composer of ‘‘ The Yeo- 
man’s Wedding Son,” who lived in Paris and London, and 
the orchestral score of whose beautiful work is lost; be- 
sides quantities of fine compositions from the French, Ger- 
man and Italian schools, of Cherubini, Vidor, Guilmant, 
Dubois, and of the staunch old writer Pergolesi, Durante, 
Palestrina ; also male choruses by Gounod and Hasslinger, 
and many unaccompanied scores for use during holy 
periods when no musical instrument 
played. From Holy Thursday to Holy Saturday even the 
Gloria in Excelsis must be unaccompanied. 

Biederman and Dossert, Mosenthal and Buck, of New 
York, are represented by masses, and Lejeal, an Alsacian, 


is allowed to be 


living in California, by some fine choral work. 

The gem of the library, however, is the ‘‘ Graner Mass,” 
by Liszt, but three anotated copies of which found their 
way to this country—one in possession of Theodore 
Thomas, the other of Mr. A. R. Hall's 
church ; and the third, lost for many years, by mere acci- 
dent found by Mr. Pecher, who handles it asa miser might 
his gold and proudly points to some precious manuscript 
corrections made by the hand of the master himself, not in 
The score is large and massive 


Parsons, of Dr. 


either of the other copies. 
as a marble table top, many pages having twenty nine and 
thirty lines. 

Upon one Easter occasion, Theodore Thomas, who has 
one of the most valuable musical libraries in America, was 
gracious enough to lend his orchestral score, all arranged, 
marked, corrected, and numbered for use 1n the cathedral, 
a favor which the conductor of such a work only can appre- 
ciate, and which Mr. Pecher refers to with softened tones 
and moistened eyes. The Graner mass was so called from 
the city of Graner, the residence of the archbishop, who is 
the primate of Hungary. 

The2choir of the cathedral has some fifty-five voices, with 
an increase to seventy-five on special days. On Christmas 
day the orchestra numbered thirty-six pieces, twenty-two 
of which were strings. ‘‘A mass, to be impressive, must 
be effectively surrounded,” says Mr. Pecher. The vocal 
portion of the choir has a triple quartet regularly engaged. 
Miss Hilke is soprano, and a clear, strong, leading voice 
she has; Miss Fremstadt, originally of Minneapolis, con- 
tralto; Mr. Kaiser and Mr. Steinbuch, tenor and basso. Mr. 
Arthur Mees is organist. Vocal teachers and musicians are 
desirous of positions here for the sake of the musical edu- 
cation afforded. The greatest difficulty is the selection of 
masses which, while thoroughly churchly and dignified, 
shall be also attractive, for priests, congregation and choir, 
all of different ways of looking at things, must be fed from 
the one feast. 

The architecture of the cathedral organ should by right 
Such is not the case, 
however, as the in from the old 
church, the cardinal saying it should not be for long, but 
there it remains. A new instrument and a choir of 150 
voices are two dreams of Mr. Pecher which he hopes to see 
realized. 

An organ loft novelty of the cathedral is the beating of 
time by electricity, by the conductor in the gallery, for the 
guidance of the chancel choir, at a distance of 350 feet. 


agree with that of the building. 
instrument was moved 


Owing to this great distance the boys of the latter were 
constantly a fraction of time behind the beat, when Dr. 
Pecher devised the scheme of getting down to them by 
lightning. A battery is stored in the basement, the wires 
from which run through the triforium and over the tran- 
sept into the chancel, where by a key the signal is given 
and exact time maintained. An electrician will appreciate 
the difficulties of this unique venture, which has proved 
highly successful. Father Kellner has charge of the chan- 
cel organ. 

The ‘*Coronation March,” by Righini, an Italian, and 
chapel master to the King of Prussia, is one of Mr. Pech- 
er’s instrumental favorites. FANNIE EpGar Tuomas. 








Tschaikowsky’s “‘ Iolanthe.’’—The music of this 
work, produced for the first time December 8 at St. 
Petersburg, melodious, but not very 
original. 
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The Third Philharmonic Concert. 
HE third Philharmonic Concert was given 
last Saturday night at Music Hall, preceded the 
Friday afternoon previous by the usual perfunctory public 
rehearsal. It was with one exception not a very interest- 
ing concert, for the principal novelty, Klughardt’s sym- 
phony in C minor was not forthcoming (parts not ready), 
then a nightmare concerto in G minor by Godard 
played by Johannes Wolff for the first and it is to be hoped 
the last time, and Beethoven’s seventh symphony was read 
ina lusty hammer and tongs fashion. No matter, the 
lovely music of Tschaikowsky’s Sextuor for string instru- 
ments, the first, second and fourth movements of which 
were given, atoned for a very trite evening’s music. 


nitude is as a rule a proceeding that risks much, but in 


the Philharmonic strings, this sextuor was noble music, 
acceptably played. 

The work is called ‘‘ Souvenir de 
bers seventy in the list of Tschaikowsky's compositions. It 
is so wonderfully written and harmonized that the six 
voices suggest at times the complete orchestral panoply. 
It contains honest themes, two of extreme beauty, one in 
the first allegro and the other in the adagio. This con- 
tains a curious Slavic episode before the repetition—a har- 


Florence,” and num- 


and characteristic of the composer. 
has a Scottish ‘‘ tang,” and was given with much fire by 
Mr. Seidl and his forces. 

The seventh symphony, without any Riemann eccentric- 
ities of phrasing, was played by Mr. Seidl in swinging 
style, though the tempi were all slightly accelerated. 

The critic of the *‘ Times ” noticed that ‘* in 
the scherzo the sustained passage of the violins on A with 
the two G sharp quarter notes is subsequently, when the 


In the printed score, however, there are no G 
Mr. 


trumpets. 
sharp quarter notes, the tone of these notes being A. 


imitate the violins accurately, for he had the passage so 
played yesterday. It sounded right, and it does look as if 
the composer meant it to be so, but could not write it so 
because he had to use natural trumpets without valves 
capable of producing the necessary semitone.” 

We always supposed that this very obvious correction 
The Godard 
Philharmonic 


had been made by Mr. Thomas long ago 
concerto is poor stuff, and disgraced a 
Society program. Reminiscent principally of its com- 
The first movement was 

It was dedicated to Mr. 


movement into mere twaddle. 
mock heroic ; the second the best. 
Wolff, who got an encore on the last movement, and re- 
sponded by a repetition of the slow movement. Such 
things are incomprehensible at a Philharmonic concert, or 
for that matter a public rehearsal, either. We are prom- 
ised the Klughardt symphony at the fourth concert. 


Paderewski’s Third Recital. 

ADEREWSKIS third recital at Music Hall 

called forth a still larger audience than at the second 
affair. The great artist was received with great warmth, 
and played in his usual finished manner the following pro- 
gram: The E minor prelude and fugue of Mendelssohn, 
not the great one, but a supplementary one, with a tuneful 
a very ugly fugue, a true Mendelssohnian 
fugue, whose climax is virtuoso-like. This was brilliantly 
played. Beethoven’s E flat sonata, op. 31, No. 3, the 
scherzo of which was charmingly played and the third 
Field’s sugary B flat nocturne, 


prelude and 


movement most musically. 
to which in refreshing contrast followed Brahms’ spark- 


was | 


Swelling a chamber music composition to orchestral mag- | 


this case it was warranted, for, albeit the roughness of | 


monized scale progression which was eminently Russian | 
The allegro vivace | 


the trio of | 


theme is played by the whole orchestra, imitated by the | 


Seidl is evidently of the opinion that the trumpets should | 


poser’s first violin concerto, it degenerated in the final | 


| Liszt’s E major polonaise. The program ended thus, but 
| not the concert. 
for Paderewski, and he appeared once more and gave them 


A mob of people became hoarse calling 


in his most vigorous manner Liszt’s tenth rhapsody. 


More was demanded and again he most amiably acceded 


to these insatiate people and played his own dainty menuet. 
| At this point the representative of THe Musica, Courier 
| quit the field, so he is not able to depose absolutely that 
Paderewski did not play a third encore. One thing is cer- 
tain, a third encore was being demanded as he fled the 
vicinity. The next concert of this extraordinary man 
Paderewski will not occur until February 18 


'_The Third Boston Symphony Concert 
HE third concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took place at Chickering Hall last Thursday 


evening in the presence of the usual large and modish 
audience. 
cessors, owing to the weather and the construction of the 


The concert was not so excellent as its prede- 


3eethoven’s eighth symphony was 
but style, though Mr. 
to common sense tempo, 


evening’s program. 


played in anything a_ finished 


Nikisch 
particularly being played in traditional tempo. 


the menuet 
The trio 


adhered 


was marred in part by some eccentricities on the part of 
the woodwind, which also misbehaved itself in a Berlioz 


The wretched weather without was undoubtedly 


| number. 
to blame for this and for the lack of resonance inthe string 


department. 

Damnation of 
‘* Valse 
were fairly well given, and then Mr. Timo- 


Two .movements from Berlioz, ‘* The 


Faust,” the ‘‘ Menuette des Feux-Follets,” and the 


des Sylphes ” 
| thée Adamowski played the first two movements of Bruch’s 
|G minor concerto, a superfluous proceeding, for mutila- 
| tions are at all times to be descried. The best orchestral 
number was the playing of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Leonora Overture” 

the third. This was read with great dramatic vigor, and 
| even the prolonged ritardando at the end of the introduction 
was agreeably impressive. 

The event of the evening was the extraordinary brilliant 


piano playing of Eugenia Castellano, a girl in her early 
teens, but already a full fledged virtuosa, though not a fin- 


ished artist. She gave Mendelssohn’s hackneyed G minor 
concerto, but imparted to its trite measures a buoyancy, a 
life and adash that were most refreshing. This young vir- 
tuosa has remarkable technical control of the keyboard, 
and her pliant wrists might be envied by any pianist. 
Her scales are crystalline, and her touch musical and warm. 
She has great certainty, and her presto playing is furious 
but exact. She took our breath away in the last movement 
of the concerto. In response to a tremendous encore Miss 
Castellano played an étude by Martucci at a tremendous 
tempo, full of skips, hand crossings, runs and involved fig- 
ures. She is a technical wonder, and will be heard ina 
piano recital this evening in Chickering Hall and in one 


next Saturday afternoon. 


Arpeggios. 
OTWITHRSTANDING “the coldest night in 
N ten years,” a splendid house greeted the Metropolitan 
Society at its last performance in Music Hall Tuesday even- 
ing of last week. Tojudge bythe applause, the closest atten- 
tion, and staying through the entire program, people were 
paid for coming. Mr. Chapman's peculiar gifts showed to 
good advantage in the exquisitely shaded numbers given 
and the absence of flaws or blunders. The 300 voices sang 
solo and part songs unaccompanied with all manner of key 
change, long rest and catchy cue, with the ease and cer- 
‘*T tell you it takes a concert to see 
said a pink toa 


tainty of a soloist. 
the value of our rehearsal scoldings,” 
lavender chorus girl, and the latter, who looked as if Greek 


sonnets lived in her tongue, responded in a very concise 





ling B minor capriccio, delightfully sketched by Pader- 
ewski’s nimble fingers. 

Then came Weber’s ‘‘ Momento Capriccioso,” a veritable 
étude, and the pianist’s strong wrists were brought very 
effectively into play. Then the Schubert-Liszt ‘‘ Soirée de 
Vienne’’—the one in A minor—A major—and this had to 
be repeated. Chopin’s sonata in B minor, the third, was 
wonderfully played. 


Paderewski’s fingers were as sound- 
ing flutes in the slow movement. The last movement was 
taken too fast for clarity sake. But it ex- 
citing. The Paderewski B flat nocturne had to be sung 
twice before the audience were satisfied. Then came the 
Wagner-Liszt ‘‘Spinning Song,” most exquisitely played, 


was very 


and the program closed with a crashing performance of 
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phrase that rhymed with “let.” 

The chorus was very eftectively dressed, with a predomi- 
nance of sleeve and bodice effect. The absence of black 
and red, forbidden colors, and prevalence of the neutral 
tints would make a delightful picture to the eye of the 
audience were the stage sufficiently lighted to disclose its 
The management, beggared perhaps by pretty 
The 


beauties. 
dresses, evidently seeks to retrench on gas bills, 
stage is like a grove at twilight. 

‘* Well, well, I I thought at 
least I should have a dressing room all to myself! Ugh!” 
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were the first dulcet notes uttered by the cantatrice Emma 
Juch, as, accompanied by mother and maid and preceded 
by the stalwart strokes of her coachman’s vigorous arms, 
she made her way through the crowd of chirping chorus 
girls in the hallway, and found herself engulfed in a still 
more hustling crowd in the tiny twin boxes which served 
The 
words she uttered were ‘‘ Ready, sweetness? Come 
!" addressed to her mother, a sweet looking lady 
in black who surrounds her with the tenderest 
care. The last thing she did before singing was to take a 

) 

| 


as robing rooms for over 300 dressy young ladies. 
last 
along 


dressed 


ip of cold water, which was kept for her near the door of 
the stage. During every rest in the music she invariably 
went through the process of swallowing once or twice. 
‘*What a dreadful interval! said, as she came 
through the stage door and saw the step she must make to 
it is 


she 
get upon the platform. ‘Place there a soap box 
better ‘Ya, das ist viel besser!” she ejaculated upon 
her return, seeing her suggestion carried out by means of 
a very thin and rickety wooden box. The descent upon 
the stage was still less reliable, and came very near pitch- 


ing poor Jessie Shay quite over the footlights as she rested 


her fairy-like foot upon the deceptive red cover. One 
would imagine that a musician’s ‘‘intervals,” at least, 
would be secure, especially at a concert. 

Emma Juch’s costume was unusually pretty—a_ white 


silk princesse completely covered with spangled net, a 


jacket trimming of pearl beading, shimmering like dia- 
monds in the night lights. The puffed sleeves were held 


She had 


single article of jewelry upon her person, not even a 


in place by straps of the same sparkling stuff. 
nota 
pin in the coil of blonde hair. She is a pretty woman ; the 
profile of her pink cheek as she sings is babyish; her throat 
is white and full. She shows the excitement of applause 
very visibly, flushing deeply, her eyes glowing and flash- 
ing with evident pride and pleasure. Jessie Shay’s puffs 
were held in place by braided wheels, graduated, and the 
same circular device bordered the long train of green silk 
that was very becoming. She is reserved and timid under 
applause, but very, very happy. Mrs. Hollister never 
shows her feelings, but her vocal attack is the most perfect 
possible. It is impossible to tell where the beautiful tone 
commences ; 1f simply floats into space like a sunlit cloud. 

The puffed sleeves in the dress circle were simply enor- 
mous. The width of one triangular shaped in white vel- 
vet quite filled the stage door as the owner entered. An- 
other copy of 1838 was of green blue ; a third in lavender 
soie entirely concealed the small escort, who peeped around 
it in vain for a look at the stage. 

On Friday afternoon of this week (the 20th) at 2:30 p. m., 
at the home of Mrs. Emma E. R. Cairns, 353 West Fifty- 
eighth street, Miss Bly, a young musical artist of unusual 
a Chopin talk and recital. The following 
Ballade in A flat, berceuse in D, 
waltz, E , 27 No. 2; preludes Nos. 1 
and 3; ‘‘Funeral March ;” polonaise, op. 26 and 22 in E flat. 
Mr 


worth, gives 
numbers will be given 
minor ; nocturne, op 
Sonnekalb will assist. 

wife of thought suffers in the alliance with 
at 
wherein some exceptionally beautiful melodies were joined 


* How the 
song ! " remarked a well-known poet arecent concert 
with words barren of sense and inferior in poetic construc- 
‘* It is like the marriage of genius,” she continued ; 
Is 
and intelligence a coincidence of lyrical quality ?” 

On Thursday last a unique departure was made by the 
Evangelical Luthern Church of the Holy Trinity in this 
It has long been felt, notwithstanding the excel- 


tion 


‘a means of showing ‘the other’ off. lack of sense 


city 
lence of the quartet choir, that the vocal part of the wor- 
With a view of 
remedying this serious defect it has been decided to start 


ship was sadly wanting in earnestness. 
I g 


a congregational singing class, at which, in addition toa 
modicum of elementary instruction in note reading, in- 
&ec., the hymns used in church shall be prac- 
ticed in sucl 


shall be more of that heartiness which characterized the 


tonation, 
a way that at each succeeding service there 


services of the church 1n its earlier existence. 

The initial meeting was held last Thursday in the base- 
Mr. John 
Towers, the head of the newly founded School of Vocal 
Music here, made his début before a New York audience 
as a chorus director, and proved himself master of the art. 
His long experience, first as chorister in a prominent 


ment of the church, and was a decided success, 


English cathedral, then as active member for three years 
of the renowned Singakademie in Berlin, and lastly as 
one of the most successful choral society and choir or- 
ganizers of the old country, eminently fits Mr. Tower for 
this class of work, and he must become a valuable music 
aid in the metropolis. He certainly created a most favor- 
able impression on Thursday last, and his introductory ad- 
dress was an able one. He is a brilliant extemporaneous 
talker on musical topics, of which his knowledge is pro- 


found. 


** Hymn to Saint Louis.’”’—Cardinal Vannuelli has 
lately distributed the medals to the prize winners in the 
competition for a ‘‘ Hymn to Saint Louis.” Theartists re- 
warded were Bandi, of Cremona; Conterno, of Verona; 
Pastore, of San Donnino ; Fandoli, of Bologna, and Laziai, 


of Fiorenzuola. 





An Open Letter. 
DES MOINES, Ia., January 2, 1898. 
Mr. James M. Tracy: 

My Dear Sir—Knowing your independent, liberal manner of 
dealing with musical subjects, induces me, a member of the 
profession, to ask you to favor me with your opinion regarding 

What are the special objects, aims 
Do they fulfill a useful mission? If 
Please 


State musical associations. 
and intentions of them ? 

not, how can they be made to attain that desired end ? 
answer through the medium of some well-known musical paper. 


My Dear InQguIRER—Your letter asking my opinion upon the 
above important musical points received and carefully noted. 





Regarding State musical associations, I decidedly believe in and 
am sincerely in favor of them, provided they are managed open- 
ly and squarely for the benefit of all the music teachers in the 
State and for the advancement of musical education generally. 
The ostensible object of such associations, as I understand it, is 
to increase the knowledge and usefulness of the professional mu- 
sicians by becoming better acquainted with one another, com- 
paring notes, learning each others’ views, the degree of musical 
appreciation in the different localities of the State, and to formu- 
late the best plans for improving musical knowledge among both 
professionals and laymen. 

Has this end been attained to any perceptible measure in this 
or any other State ? This is a mooted question. So far as my 
experience and general reading extend, I fail to see any great 
improvement, any lasting, beneficial results from any of these 
State organizations. I entertain strong, decided opinions on this 
subject which may not be shared in by others, that there is too 
much closeness, illiberality, selfishness if you will, displayed on 
the part of those who manage these societies to make them uni- 
No single person, or half dozen persons, should 
be permitted to manage a State association for their special 
benefit or the benefit of their particular friends. When 
the case the profession at large cease to have confidence in and 
refuse to work inside its ranks. The purposes of a State organ- 
ization is to reach all musicians confidentially, instrumental and 
vocal, residing within its borders. If it fails in this, it fails in its 
There must of necessity be a head, but this head should 


versally useful. 


such is 


mission 
be entirely unselfish and liberal both in spirit and action 

To obtain the greatest good the entire profession in the State 

should be consulted and be made to feel that one person is just 

as good as another and can have just as much influence and 

To 

this end circulars should be sent into every city, town and village 


benefit as any member in it, whether of high or low degree. 


in the State, asking all the teachers for their hearty co-operation. 

A great State like Iowa should have at least a thousand mem- 
bers enrolled on its books; it might have, if proper solicitation 
and interest were exercised at headquarters. All members ought 
to be made to feel that they occupy an equal chance of recogni- 
tion and influence, no matter from what locality they hail, 

No person or persons ought to be hired from outside of the 
State to play or sing at any of the association's concerts, because 
it discourages and is unjust to those living within the State who 
are capable and willing to give their services for nothing, but 
who must be encouraged in doing so. It is not for the support of 
traveling talent that the State association was formed, but for 
the benefit and encouragement of those living within its borders. 
All State associations that do not favor and employ their own 
talent certainly fail to accomplish the purpose for which they 
were formed. 

Too many concerts are given at the annual meetings, and thus 
valuable time is consumed which might be far better devoted to 
devising ways and means in improving the condition of the pro- 
and the For our own 
State three concerts—one afternoon and two evening—are amply 
sufficient for all purposes. Some good vocal work should be 
practiced by all the members and made a specialty for the last 
An orchestra, organ and pianos might assist. 


fession divine cause which they serve. 


evening concert. 
The afternoon concert should be devoted to soloists and singers 
who are willing to participate without charge or regard to 
persons or locality. 

The first concert to be miscellaneous, the participants to be se- 
lected with care by a competent committee selected for this spe- 
cial purpose. The chorus should be drilled two hours, morning 
and afternoon of each day, the conductor to be voted for by ballot. 
We think these views acted upon would lead to larger, more in- 


terested and successful State musical associations than have ob- 
tained before 
James M. Tracy, 
Des Moines, Ia. Highland Park Normal College. 

P. S.—Since writing the above, I have seen a program of the 
proceedings of the Pennsylvania S. M. T. Association, showing 
those having the matter in charge to have been business-like and 
faithful to their trust. If all State organizations were as well 
managed as this seems to have been, there would never be any 
cause for complaint nor any assessments to make up deficiencies. 


Notice. 
ROF. W. SEMNACHER begs to inform his 
friends and pupils that he has severed his connection 
with the College of Music, and that he will continue piano 
and harmony lessons after the most approved methods at 
pupils’ and his own residence, No. 179 East Sixty-fourth 
street. Send for circular. 


The Folies Marigny.—This once famous place of 
amusement in Paris is to be resuscitated. It was here that 
Offenbach, Lecocq, Hervé and others produced some of 
their earliest work. The municipal council has approved 
the plan and given tothe projectors a lease for twelve years. 


A Bach Concert Without Bach.—The last concert 
of the London Bach Choir resulted in a most serious loss, 
and unless 300 additional subscribers are forthcoming the 
society will have to suspend its labors. This would be a 
calamity. At the same time it is scarcely justifiable to as- 


sert that ‘‘ Bach spells bankruptcy” because on this oc- 
casion not a single item by the p 
in the program. 


eipsic cantor was included 
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EUROPEAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE} 
MUSICAL COURIER, ‘ 
BERLIN, W., Linkstrasse 17, December 27, 1892. 5 


HE only concert of any importance of which 
I am bound to speak was that which Mrs. Anna 
Schultzen von Asten gave at the Singakademie last 
Wednesday night. It however, not so much the 
annual recurrence of that estimable lady’s production of 
her now somewhat f/assée vocal organ, nor yet the 
musical taste or technical training which this first vocal 
teacher of the Royal High School is wont to exhibit on 
such occasions, which stamp the concert as one of com- 
parative importance, but the fact that the Berlin friends 
and admirers of Joseph Joachim, and their number is 
legion, are then and there given a chance to hear him as a 
soloist. For a number of years Joachim has found the 
greatest satisfaction of his ambitions in the employment 
of his well-known pedagogic powers. As a soloist he 
appears nowadays but rarely, and with absolute regularity 
and certainty almost only at the annual concert of Mrs. 
Anna Schultzen von Asten, with whom for a long period 
of time he is associated in the bonds of mutual friendship. 
The annual concert of this lady is therefore rightly con- 
sidered a musical event, and it is no wonder that the one 
of last Wednesday was patronized by a clzenté/e which 
both as to constituency and number was among the most 
‘* swell” I have so far had a chance to attend in Berlin. 
The program opened with the Schumann D minor trio 
op. 63, in which the piano part was propounded (with a 
slight accent on the latter half of the verb) by Miss Julie 
von Asten, an elder sister of the concert giver and a former 
pupil of Clara Schumann. She it was also who played the 
accompaniments to her sister’s vocal efforts, and it must be 
confessed that she did this with much more refinement and 
elegance than she played the Schumann music, in which 
valor took the better part of discretion and rhythmic en- 
Moreover, Miss von Asten 


is, 


ergy than of grace or elasticity. 
frequently drowned with her fully opened concert grand 
both her partners, although Professor Joachim, as well as 
Prof. Hausmann, the ‘cellist, are equally known for good 
tone as for other good qualities which serve to make up the 
reputation as first among living chamber music performers 
which they possess and deserve. 

Mrs. Schutzen von Asten was heard in three groups of 
Lieder, of which the first, all by Brahms, brought songs by 
that fertile writer, which all but the last, are not frequently 
heard in public. They were 





See TAO cscs ienesinsdescsssvccvdass Op. 7 
“Wenn du mir zuweilen léchelst "’...........c0ccccececeeeeeeees Op. 57 
STSCI hdiiiccescecggencsveeesscseys Op. 48 
“Am Sonntag Morgen”’........ Op. 49 
* Standchen se deseien ‘ oe peueeetees Op. 106 

The second batch was given up to foreigners, and in- 


cluded the following, of which the Tosti serenade was re- 
demanded : 


“Fleur du vallon”’.. ' 
**Chanson de Florian”. 


.B. Godard 


bv detiee lee athe Pauline Viardot-Garcia 


* Marquise’’.. 


Serenata..... Tosti 


Randegger 


‘* Mi son innamorato ” 


The last group was somewhat miscellaneous, but quite 
interesting, and I don’t remember that I ever heard one of 
its numbers in public heretofore 
“Ja Ueberseelig’’....... obdeeke secvesccsees. Eckert 
“ Welke Blatter” ....-Martin Levy 
“‘Draussen im Garten” .Hans Schmidt 
“Da die Stunde kam’”’.... . Willy Viol 
“Volksliedehen’”’. ... Joseph Giehrl 
*“ Gretel” ice daetaees ote ; .Max Stange 

Neither the voice nor the method of delivery of these 
lieder, on the part of the concert giver, pleased me over- 
much, but it may be that I am a trifle spoiled in this re- 
spect, and therefore slightly hypercritical, for the audience 
at large certainly did not lack in either enthusiasm or ap- 


plause. 

The real lion of the evening, however, was and re- 
mained, Joseph Joachim. He was received as such before 
he had raised his bow, and after the conclusion of his solo 
number, the TartiniG minor sonata with the closing so- 
called ‘‘devil’s trill,” he was absolutely overwhelmed 
with recalls and applause, and was not allowed to retire 
for good until he had added the Bach E major unaccompa- 
nied sonata as an encore. 

To me the playing of Joachim was the most pleasant sur- 
prise. I had for years heard that his powers as a soloist 
were on the wane, that he had no longer the technic of 
yore and that he frequently played out of tune nowadays. 
Maybe that it was because he has played both the aforemen- 
tioned Tartini and Bach sonatas so many hundreds of 
times (I have in former years frequently heard them from 
Joachim myself) that now he cannot help playing them 
technically as well as he grandly conceives them ; maybe 
that he had a particularly good evening, or maybe the un- 
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re 


favorable rumors are nothing but derogatory calum- 
nies. The fact remains that Joachim last Wednesday 
night played like the king of violinists, which he formerly 
was without dispute, and that the flattering reception 
with which he met was a most deserved one. 

Nothing new last week or the current one at either the 
Royal or at Kroll’s Opera House. 

* * & 
The Lilli Lehmann-Bungert evening atthe Philharmonic, 


of which I wrote at length in my last week’s letter, has | 


proved so much of a success that the lady and the com- 
poser were induced to repeat it with the same program 
and at the same place next Thursday evening, the 29th 
inst., when ‘‘ popular” prices, however, will prevail in- 
stead of the pretty steep ones which reigned before. 
* & & 
Moriz Rosenthal will appear here for the first time this 


season on January 5, when he will perform Schiitte’s piano | 


concerto in C sharp minor and the inevitable Liszt E flat 
concerto. TheSchiitte concerto has been entirely rewrit- 
ten for Rosenthal, who isa personal friend of the composer, 
and there seems quite a likelihood that the latter will also 
come over from Vienna to hear Rosenthal perform the 
work and eventually share in the triumph. 


So great has been the advance demand for seats for this | 


first concert with orchestra of Rosenthal’s that the man- 
agement, Pollini-Sternberg, thought it best to cancel the 


date they had made with the Singakademie and instead | 


engage the considerably larger hall of the Philharmonic, 
the orchestra of which under Herrfurth’s direction will 
also lend assistance on this occasion. 

* & # 

D’Albert also publishes the program for his first recital 
here this season, which will take place at the Singakademie 
on January 12, and will bring Bach’s English suite, 
Mozart’s rondo in A minor, smaller numbers from Chopin, 
Liszt, Tausig and Rubinstein, and as the piece de résist- 
ance d’Albert’s own new sonata in F sharp minor. 

What with Rosenthal, d’Albert and Carrefio, who is to 
play at the next Philharmonic concert on January 14, the 
pianistic field is going to be pretty well tilled here in the 


near future. 
* 2 


While Mrs. 
having performed her husband’s piano concerto at Vienna, 
the composer himself will shortly have a chance to display 
to advantage its beauties at one of the Hamburg Philhar- 
monic concerts, conducted by that excellent musician and 
and director Prof. Julius von Bernuth. 

zs * 

At Hamburg last week the well-known composer-con- 
ductor, Theodor Hentschel, died. He was for thirty 
years conductor of the opera house at Bremen, where he 
also founded and conducted the singing society which is 
named after him. Two years ago Pollini engaged him as 


conductor for the Hamburg opera in place of Sucher, whose | 


post he filled to everybody’s satisfaction. Among his 
operas only a few—‘' The King’s Page,” ‘‘The King’s 
Sword,” ‘‘ Lancelot,” and ‘‘ The Beautiful Melusine ”— 
have seen the light of a public performance, but with the 
exception of the last named they will hardly long survive 
their creator. Where and when Hentschel was born and 
with whom he studied I don’t know, but you may easily find 
it in one of the mnsical encyclopedias, none of which I 
have at this moment to hand. 
* *# 

If Hentschel’s Kapellmeistermusik will probably not live 
long after his death, another dead composer’s music who 
gained no hearing during his life time willsoon be revived. 


I speak of two operas by Smetana,the Bohemian com- | 


poser. 
and he never was appreciated to the extent he deserves. 
I remember well the astonishment and gratefuinass his 
symphonic poem ‘‘ Vitava” from the cyclus ‘‘ My Country,” 
and his charming comedy overture ‘‘The Lost Bride” 
elicited, when a few years ago Van der Stucken produced 
them for the first time in New York in his ‘‘novelty” con- 
certs. 

Now, Max Kalbeck, the able Vienna music critic, has fin- 
ished the German translation of the Bohemian libretto of 
Smetana’s opera ‘‘ Dalibor,” and Ludwig Hartman, the 
Dresden critic, has done the same for Smetana’s ‘‘ folk’s 
opera,” ‘‘The Kiss.” The latter is to be produced at Vi- 
enna next spring, during an engagement of the Bohemian 
National Opera Company, of Prague. Glory often comes 
late, and not unfrequently quite posthumous, to those who 
ought to have won it when they could still enjoy it ! 

* *& # 


A younger sister of Karl Heymann, the crazy pianist, 
Johanna with name, lately appeared as a solo pianist at 
one of the Wiesbaden symphony concerts and met with 
much success, ‘She is a pupil of Réntgea, of Rotterdam, 
and later on of Gernsheim and of d’Albert. Another sister 
of Karl, Louise, is a coloratura soprano, witha very pleas- 
ing voice. The children of the Chasan, of the Rotterdam 
synagogue, seem to take to music quite naturally. 

* * & 

You will all be interested to learn that the once little, 

now quite big, Josio Hoffmann, is doing splendidly, both as 


; : 
Dory Burmeister-Petersen is reported as | 


The great countryman of Dvorak died in an asylum, | 


HE M 
a pianist and as a composer, especially the latter, and this 


ago. In composition he is a pupil of Heinrich Urban, with 
whom also a number of talented Americans are studying. 
Josio recently brought to his master a new suite for piano, 
which greatly surprised those who heard him play it. As 
a pianist Hoffmann is studying with no less a master than 
Anton Rubinstein, who has consented to guide his proba- 
ble successor’s studies. So Master (no longer, but soon 
again) Hoffmann undertakes a weekly trip from Berlin to 
| Dresden to take his lesson. 

When I saw Rubinstein at Sendig’s Europidischer Hof 


siasm of his young charge and his prospects. You may all 
continue, therefore, to expect greatthings of Josioand you 
will not be disappointed. 

Apropos of Rubinstein, however, he assured me then and 
there and in the presence of three young ladies that he 
would not under any consideration again venture to the 
United States. The composer of the ‘‘ Ocean” symphony 
| fearsthe ocean, and his emphatic assurances ought to set 
at rest once for all times the idle rumors which are again 
springing up to the effect that Rubinstein would be heard 
in New York and Chicago next spring. 

When I saw him he looked remarkably young and vig- 
orous. He had before him, as usual, his cigarette box and 
a large pad of music paper, upon which latter he was busy 
‘*sketching” his ‘‘ Christus.” This, he assured me, was 
| to be ‘‘ the work of his life” and the last work of greater 
scope which he intended towrite. It is to be the successor 
of his ‘‘ Moses” and the climax of his activity as a com- 
poser. ‘‘ Moses” and ‘“‘ Christ” he considers as ‘‘the two 
greatest men who ever lived,” and it is only in their hu- 
man and not at all in any superhuman aspect that Rubin- 
stein intends musically to portray them. Whether or not 
he will succeed even in this the future will tell. I am 
somewhat inclined to doubt it on account of Rubinstein’s 
| evidently quickly waning creative powers, but qui vivra 
verra. O. F. 








'Beethoven’s Birthday Celebrated in 
Chicago. 


—BEETHOVEN RELICS, CURIOSITIES, EARLY 
THE BEETHOVEN STUDENT— 
SYMPHONY. 


THE MIGHTY ‘* NINTH’ 
CRITICISMS—A LETTER FOR 
WAGNER’S IDEA OF THE ‘‘ CHORAL” 


HEN as a boy first heard that colossal diapa- 

son chordon symphonia of the musical world soul—the D 
minor, op. 125—in the historic Mannheim Opera House (1871) I 
was interested to remember that the spirit of the glorious heart 
poet Schiller was at home in that house, tor there it was that his 
*“* Robbers” was first given, and the great heart throbs of the 
‘*Ode to Joy” gained new significance on that occasion. When 
| Josef Sucher (1878) conducted ii in the Leipsic Stadf—Oper I be- 
gan to fathom the deeps of this extraordinary work. In this 
letter therefore I desire to give the meat and essence of the 
ninth to the Beethoven student ; for the editors of musical jour- 
nals must remember that new armies of students arise from the 
shade of each year, and we are too apt to forget that they have to 
be told the same things already retailed to a past army of eager 
young readers. As this is a Beethoven birthday article, retro- 
spect and reminiscence are in order, and I cannot do better than 
information from a current article on the Bonn 


quote some 
‘* Beethoven House :” 

‘‘ A humble house in the modest little city of Bonn. The street 
upon which it faces is narrow, and the gathering twilight of a 
rainy day lends no attractiveness to the dull, gray outer walls, 
| and within the small, low rooms it leaves but failing light by 
Once up the two 
| short flights of winding stairs, the guide leads the traveler to a 
| doorway across which is stretched a heavy cord. Peering in, a 
room longer than broad, but small in height, breadth and length, 
the ceiling crossed by heavy rafters and the outer side wall slant- 
ing in attic fashion to the roof, isseen. Walls and ceiling are 
covered with a lime wash of bluish white in color, and the floor 
is so worn by years of use that entrance upon it is no longer per- 
mitted. The only window in the room is in the centre of the 
slanting wall, and through its four tiny panes the feeble light 
creeps in, throwing but deepening shadows round the marble 
bust of Beethoven and about the withered laurel wreaths that 
emperor, artist and admirers had placed there. 

‘‘ The marble bust stands white against the dark background 
formed by a mass of laurel leaves, and the black pedestal on 
which it rests rises from behind the wreath that Prussia’s king 
had sent. In the corners lie the laurel tributes of the king of 
violinists, Joachim, and of the royal spirits that compose the as- 


| which to view the treasures there displayed. 


the vast array of precious souvenirs. 

‘* Such is the appearance of the room to-day wherein Ludwig van 
Beethoven was born 122 years ago next Saturday. Alone in that 
bare room he seems to stand—the mighty master—as lonely, as 
exalted, and as silent in this tiny nook as he is in the lofty niche 
he occupies in music’s glorious fane. About him there lie the 
signs of the homage sovereignty, genius and affection have paid 
and long will pay to his transcendent greatness. The twilight 
deepens and the guide hurries on. The other larger rooms are 
filled with rare and cherished mementos of ‘ Music’s Jove’— 
pictures, fanciful as well as true; music scores which he had 
penned ; the ink well and the feather quills which once had 
served as mediums by which his thoughts were given and pre- 





served to the world ; the tables and the chairs that he used ; the 


at Dresden a few weeks ago, he spoke with sincere enthu- | 
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| 


fact bears out a prognosticon which I made several years | 
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water can and basin which daily he had touched—mean things, 
but made of worth by their association with him. And in another 
room the curved tubes of brass that the skilled hands of the 


| loving Maelzel had fashioned that the dear friend and master still 


might hear the tones and sounds that were so needful to him in 
his work ; the four string instruments that had been used by him 
and his associates to play from new made scores the nobler prod- 
ucts of his genius; the death mask of the master, calm and 
peaceful in the last, quiet rest—countless souvenirs of him and of 
those who once had lived in friendship or relationship with him. 

‘But in the centre of this room stands a memento dearer than 
them all, the piano that he used during the later years of his life 
—the friend of wood and metal to whom his mighty sou! could 
goin joy or sorrow, and, confiding all, would never fail to find 
sympathy that brought solace and content. It was before this 
now silent instrument that doubtless he had sat at times when 
music breathed into his dulled ears the first faint notes that by 
this genius were to grow to song’s most perfect measures. Here 
it was that in the twilight he would sit, and, improvising, catch 
the first fleeting thoughts that later were developed to the mas- 
terworks that crowned the priceless art creations of his life.” 

‘‘ The Viennese piano maker, Count Graf, made the instrument 
for the deaf master, and that the tone might be strong enough 
had given to each note four strings instead of three. To this the 
kindly Maelzel had added a hood of thin wood, that, serving asa 
sounding board, strengthened the tone still more. The hood has 
been destroyed, but otherwise the instrument remains just as it 
was when Beethoven used it. It is closed, and the guide shook 
his head decidedly when he replied with evident horror ‘ Ach, 
nein!’ in answer tothe queryif it might not be opened. A 
goodly piece of silver slipped into his hand brought less decision, 
then hesitation, and at last—the lid is raised. The keys were yel- 
low with age, and from ‘ middle C’ tothe ‘ G’ above the ivory has 
been worn through to the wood, the latter being exposed in two in- 
stances fully an eighth of an inch back from the edge of the key. 
The ‘G,’ two octaves below, was also deeply worn by constant 
contact with the fingers of the master. Out of tune, as fittingly 
it should be, the tone is none the less pleasing and sweet, but 
the four strings give forth a sound no louder than is won from 
the piano of to-day when the soft pedal is used. Faint indeed 
must have been the tones that reached the master’s fast failing 
The loud pedal—placed to the left instead of the right, 
no marked increase in volume 


sense. 
as in modern instruments—makes 
save to brighten somewhat the tone, and chords and octaves 


| played with full strength awake no vibrations more powerful 
play g 


| except the first, had previously been given in this city. 


| second production. 


sociation that has bought this humble house and gathered there | 


| 
| 
1 





than are produced by medium touch upon the pianos of to-day.’ 

Even more interesting than the Graf piano (spelled at times 
Graef or Graff or Graft) was the one upon which I had the rare 
privilege of playingin the Altenburg at Weimar, where it was 
the most cherished possession of the immortal Liszt. 

I quote from a report of the Vienna Historical Musical Exhibi- 
tion : 

‘‘In the Beethoven collection is the grand piano by John 
Broadwood & Sons, of London, and given to the great musician 
by Thomas Broadwood in 1818. This piano remained with 
Beethoven until his death. He would allow man, 
Stumpff, to tune it. Mrs. Schumann's father, Friedrich Wieck, 
recorded Beethoven's affection for this instrument. His letter 
in acknowledgment of the gift has often been quoted. This 
piano was long in the possession of Franz Liszt, who kept it at 


only one 


Weimar, and it was due to his being in Rome when asked to 
lend it for the Music Loan Collection of 1885 that it was not then 
exibited in London. It now belongs to the National Museum at 
Buda-Pesth. Quoting from the catalogue, the name ‘ Beethoven’ 
is inlaid, and the wrestplank bears the following inscription : ‘ Hoc 
Instrumentum est Thomae Broadwood (Londini) donum propter 
ingenium illustrissimi Beethoven.’ This is followed by the auto- 
graphs, written in ink, of Ferd. Ries, J. B. Cramer, G. G. Fe—ai 
(? sic.) and C. Knyvett. Let us supply the illegible name. It is 
G. G. Ferrari, who visited Beethoven at Vienna with Thomas 
Broadwood.” 

The ninth has been heard in Chicago previous to to-day 
but twice. I give the facts connected with these two pertorm- 
ances as they appear in the Chicago press : 

‘It was in 1870 that the German Chorus and the Philharmonic 
Society, under the direction of Hans Balatka, held a Beethoven 
festival in Farwell Hall to celebrate the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of the great master. Concerts were given Friday and 
Saturday evenings, December 16 and 17, the program of the first 
being made up of miscellaneous selections, but that of the second 
being confined to works by him whose birth was celebrated. 
Included among these works were the ‘ Egmont’ overture and 
‘ Clarchen’s Song’ and the ninthsymphony. It was the first per- 
formance in Chicago of Beethoven’s greatest creation, and by its 
production Mr. Balatka crowned with success his gigantic under- 
taking—the playing of all the ‘immortal nine,’ none of which, 
The 
chorus in this performance numbered some 150, and the soloists 
were Mrs. Rosetti, Miss Wordragan, and Messrs. Schultze and 
Goodwillie. Twelve years passed before the symphony was per- 
formed here again, the May festival of 1882 being the scene of its 
This time Theo Thomroedas was the con- 
ductor, and trom an orchestra of 175 players anda chorus of 1,000 
singers he selected his important working forces, and had as his 
soloists Mrs. Materna, Miss Winant, Mr. Candidus and Mr. Rem- 
mertz.”’ 

Ialways prepare myself for this work by playing Liszt’s mar- 
velous adaptation of it as a solo (in his stupendous solo editions 
of the nine.) I can also cordially recommend Henselt’s most 
faithful paraphase of the “ Egmont” and 
tures for solo. The father of this mighty choral theme was the 
choral fantasie theme, and this same theme was the ur-germ 
of our Yankee Doodle. It further has exerted a most- powerful 
influence on Brahms—witness the finale of the C minor sym- 
phony, op. 68. The delicious coda ritornel is to be found in the 
air, ‘‘ O Paradise ” in Gounod’s ‘* Redemption.” I call attention 
to these marked resemblances as being newer to the public than 
the old Schubert ‘‘ Ninth,” and Mendelssohn ‘“ Es ist bestimm 
in Gottes Rath” 


‘* Coriloanus ” over- 


analogies. 


The great event of the day and of the season has been the 
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Ninth symphony 
I 
ave elapsed since 


(a youth unknown), 
his harp alone 





Jubal, the Prin 
Retired to c 


Song 





For there he nursed it like a sacred thought, 
Long cherished and to late perfection wrought 
And still with cunning hand and curious ear 
Enriched, ennobled and enlarged its sphere 
rill he had compassed in the magic round 
A soul of harmony, a heaven of sound 
Disraeli wrote rhe greatest advantage that a writer can de- 
ve from music is that it teaches most exquisitely the art of 
1c opment And surely in the wonderful series of bridges by 
w Beethoven progressed to the Eighth symphony, and, last 
f all, in the mighty chasm between the Eighth and Ninth we 
‘ tinly have the most notable example of a man’s leaving his 
f er self completely behind and realizing the ideal of his 
lreams of invention in a reality 
Consider it well; each tone of our scale in itself is nought ; 
It is everywhere in the world, loud, soft and all is said 
Give it tome to use! I mix it with two in my thought, 
\nd there ye have heard and seen; consider and bow the 
, 
neac 


But here is the finger of God—a flash of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws that made them, and lo, they are! 
And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 


That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a 
star Browning 
What is it that melts all our tenderness into life in the outline 
#f a Greek statue or in the light and shade of a gem or vase, ora 
line of Homer and Sophocles, if not the recognition of some sub- 
tle energy, working in loving obedience to the dictates of un- 
changing law, which law in its essential idea supplies us with the 
nearest conception that we can form of the infinite and eternal ? 
Every man and woman, save one altogether commonplace and 
superficial, is conscious of the inexplicable mysteriousness of 
this life and universe. Beethoven, in this fierce and intense ap- 
peal to humanity and this close clinging to his personal god in 
the last movement, relieves us fora time of the consciousness 


of personal bondage, and regardless of theology, philosophy, 
isms, cisms or sects, lifts us into a higher ether, free from the 
nebulous surroundings of earth, and presents not only to our 












siccum lumen, but to our heart, through the medium of uni- 
versal brotherhood and songs and praise, a conception of our 
true sphere throughout eternity 

What a preacher is here—Beethoven! No sermon of a life- 
time can tell us so clearly what he, together with that poet of 
the soul, Schiller, tells us in a few moments. Ambros says of 
this work Ihe manly and full sounding language of the C 
minor symphony expression of the battles and vic tory of a 
single great individuality, was soon understood, the Ninth was 
too sal for the people. The affairs of humanity are here 
thet ! It is amusing to note early criticism of this objective 

ingelism o race 

A Vi 1 critic said: ‘‘ The symphony with chorus of Beetho- 
ven in abortio Another Viennese prophet wrote: ‘‘ The 
ew id liscernible show the very interesting work of an ex- 

austed wenius Subsequent to its first production in Leipsic 
Ma 1k26, a espondent wrote to the ‘‘ Berliner Allgemeine 
Musik Zeitung Even the best friends of the tonal art who 

ad voted t 1 Ives ieerfully to Beethoven's former works 
wert rf eir faith in his further prox tions.” 

In t ir IN5S it was played for the first time in America—in 
New Y« nd now the cultured world is beginning to see the 
mighty irnessed giant the first movement, or the battle of 
the uman race with fate The magical wand of the master 
changes the sce the scherzo to the merriest of humor : here 
allthe \« of 1 ility is condensed, and in the trio a quaint 
peace d contentment speak to us. In the a lagio the mild 
vephyrs laden with rich perfume from Elysian fields—the glimpse 
of » far off paradise has become a revealed secret to modern 
1udiences—and the blissful and estatic embrace of heaven and 
eartl the mighty choral movement leaves us all purer and 
better. Fancy the first Leipsic critic lamenting the manner in 
which this Phidias of music in this Parthenon of sound “ de- 


ller’s immortal poem, tearing it out of 
we see, err frequently and 


graded and maltreated Schi 
ind mutilating it.’’ Critics, 
disastrously ; look at the above and at the cases of Dvorak and 
Wagner. That wonderful bridge from instrumental to vocal, the 
mighty recitative over which the 
with firm and massive steps, was much found fault with. 


all lines 


contrabass tone muse treads 


Again, 














he du in the adagio, one distinct thought in B major, 44 
time, and a second absolutely independent motive in D major, 
3-4 time, in quicker time (andante moderato), troubled the Con- 
tuciuses of the law of music much. But as Berlioz has said, “ if 
the composer has overstepped the law of unity so much the 
worse for the law ! 

The introduction of the gran tamburo, cinelli, and triangolo in 
the fourth movement, outdoing even Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner 

demoniacal intensity, and that terrible tone combination, in- 
troduced twice to herald the great chords—the chord A, C sharp, 
E, G, B, Dand all tones of the diatonic minor scale sounding 
s iltaneously oth of these strange points have been discussed 
and reams of paper used up upon them. We find all the strife 
and sorrow and renunciation of humanity, all the joy and peace, 





Bilow's celebrated ‘‘Sansara” and ‘“‘ Nirvana,” resistance and 


} 


submission and a final apocalyptic apotheosis of the whole race, 


the rare 


lo this great work the Vienna orchestra, first pl 


ind only torso of a heaven chorus that we possess. 


aying it, could 


only devote two general rehearsals on account of a new ballet 
music. Schindler tells us the office suffered a loss of 800 gulden 
(Vienna mintage) by the two performances of this symphony and 
the selections of the ‘‘ Missa Solemnis.”’ 


Unlike Mozart 


tion of this pyramidal colossus of the tonal art : 





Beethoven could safely say upon the comple_ 
* Now let death 
come; I have done my part."" The most satisfactory program to 
the symphony is that of Richard Wagner, the salient features of 
which I herewith translate for my readers, 

First Movement 
that awful power standing ‘twixt us and the possession of the 


Here is a mighty struggle of the soul against 


happiness of this earth 


op. 125. Many centuries | veil of concealing mist might possibly be fittingly expressed by 
the idea of renunciation, as in Goethe's words: 


ance, longing, well nigh reaching, despairing, sinking. New cour- 


| 


anoble defiance, a manly energy and an heroic resistance mount- 
ing up to the zenith of the movement in open battle with the op- | 
ponent. 
each invincible. 





Entbehrensollst du! Sollst entbehren ! 
Over against this well nigh supernatural enemy we recognize 





, . . | 
We see two mighty wrestlers of cyclopean proportions, | 


Wagner gives the essence of the movement in 
the sad, sweet smile of the hope of joy deferred—force, resist- 
age and seeking ever again sinking to that state of absolute joy- 
lessness described by Goethe: 

Nur mit entsetzen wach, Ich Morgens auf, 

Ich méchte Thranen weinen 

Den Tag zu sehn, der mir in seinen Lauf | 

Nicht einen Wunsch erfiillen wird, nicht einen. | 


(Notice the following magnificent description of the climax or 


or peroration of the first movement. ) 


In conclusion this gloomy, joyless mood grows to gigantic 
proportions and appears to embrace all and in dreadful majesty 
take possession of this world, made by God for joy. | 
Second Movement—A wild passion seizes upon us with first | 
rhythms of this new world; we are whirled in dizzy benumbed- | 
ness, as though through despair we seek in continuous and never 
resting exertions a new and unknown happiness, for the old far 
away smiling joy is quite lost to view. Goethe describes this | 
state with the words: | 
Von Freude sei nicht mehr die Rede, 
Dem Taumel weih’ ich mich, dem schmerzlichsten genuss ! 
How true this all is! This is no innocent scherzo, no irresisti- 
ble humor, as in the earlier symphonies. This has a deeper im- 
port. In that peculiar inter-chapter of commonplace rusticity 
Wagner traces the narrow limits of the chase after happiness of 
many mortals; but this naive merriment is but short lived, for 
the satisfied lightheartedness of the unsophisticated so aptly de- 
scribed by Goethe, 
Dem Volke hier wird jeder Tag ein Fest ; 
Mit wenig Witz und viel Behagen 
Dreht jeder sich im engen Zirkeltanz, &c., 
is rudely repelled by the superior being, and that never resting | 
chase after happiness is reiterated ; but, alas! with the sole result 
that we are again confronted with that bumpkin joy which we 
dash on first hearing instantly from us. Now, Grove claims that 
no connection exists between the first three movements of this 
Not so Wagner. Hear him: 


work and the finale. | 
How differently do these tones appeal to 


Third Movement. 
our hearts! How pure and heavenly becalming are they, while 
abating the resistance, the wild motion of the oppressed soul, 
all in a soft and saddening memory of an earlier, 


ne 


and resolving 


purer happiness. 
Sonst, stiirzte sich der Himmelsliebe Kuss 
Auf mich herab, in ernster Sabbath stille ; 
Da klang so ahnungsvoll des Glockentones Fiille, 
Und ein Gebet war briinstiger Genuss. 
In the second theme we feel a sweet yearning, aptly expressed 
by Goethe 


Ein Unbegreiflich holdes Sehnen 
Treib mich, durch Wald und Wiese hin zugehn, 
Und unter tausand heissen Thranen 
Fiihlt Ich mir eine Welt entstehn. 
This appears like the desire for love, which is answered by th: 
in the increased 
ornamentation or augmentation of expression. It 
as though love and hope embraced and were gently forcing 
The trembling 


hope promiseful and sweet becalming first theme 
would seem 


their gentle power upon our martyred spirits. 
heart mildly resists : 
Was sucht ihr, machtig und Gelind, 
Ihr Himmelsténe, mich im Staube ? 
Klingt dort umher, wo Weiche Menschen sind— 
heir sweet power is stronger than the weakening human resist- 
ance, and we throw ourselves into the arms of these heavenly 
harbingers of happiness : 
Oténet Fort, ihr siiszen Himmelslieder ! 
Die Thrine quillt, die Erde hat mich wieder ! 

Yes, the poor wounded heart uplifts itself, is strengthened 
and is manned to courageous uplifting, as the triumphant pro- 
gression, nigh the close of this soul lyric would express to us. 
Not altogether free from the disquieting retroaction of those ex- 
perienced stormsis this quickening elevation, but each recurrence 
of the old pain is tempered by the magic of the power before 
which, as in the scattering sheet lightning, the dismembered 
storm draws off. 

Fourth Movement.—The shrill transition is expressed in the 
words of Goethe: 

Aber Ach! Schon fiihl ich bei dem besten Willen 
Befriedigung noch nicht aus dem Busen quillen ! 

Welch’ “ holder Wahn”—doch ach! ein ‘‘ Wahnen” nur! 
Wo Fass’ ich dich, unendliche Natur ? 

With the opening of the last division Beethoven's music for- 
sakes the domains of pure instrumental music, which form ex- 
presses itself in never ending and undecided form. The develop- 
ment of the musical plot presses to a decision only to be given by 
the human voice. Wagner first called the massive recitative of the 
contrabasses ‘‘an expressive address to the other instruments, 
exhorting to a culmination, and then in joyful impressiveness 
leading off into a broad, songful theme.” Wagner describes this 
the last effort of the untamed musical element to give expres- 
sion to the highest, firmly bounded and undisturbed joy, but it 
As a climax to the fruitless effort we again hear that 
chaotic yawp of ungratified passion, when there appears with 
clear and certain expression the vpice of speech opposed to the 


rebels. 


primitive raging of the instruments, and we know not which 
most to admire, the bold inspiration or the rare naivety in put- 
ting into the mouth of this voice the words : 


Ihr Freunde, nicht diese ‘l'6ne! sondern lasst uns, 
Augenehmere anstimmen und Freuden vollere ! 


Light breaks in upon chaos and we are told by the human | 
voice in firm, decisive language, upheld on the controlled ele- 
ments of instrumental music, what, after the torturing reaching 
out after joy must seem to be the highest happiness, to be firmly | 


grasped and held. And those immortal words penned in that 


The giant Theme L., striding out from a | modest little cottage room in that dear little old village of Johlis, | 


| est results. 


outside of ‘ Little Paris’—Leipsic, by the divine Schiller—are 
pzaned forth, the well nigh awful grandeur and sublimity of the 
thoughts combined, with the oceanic depth of the orchestral 
ideas, being nigh unto more than mortal sense or mind can grasp. 
Freude, Schéner Gétter Funken, 
Tochter aus Elysium, 
Wir bebreten Feuertrunken, 
Himmlische, dein Heiligthum. 
Then courageous martial sounds near us ; we seem to behold 
a troup of youths inspired by martial hero ire. 
Laufet Briider, eure Bahn, 
Freudig, wie ein Held zum Siegen. 


This leads toa merry war depicted instrumentally. The vic- 


| tory of highest joy is achieved, and the high flood of joy seeks 


expression in universal love to our fellow beings, to the great 
Creator of nature, whose existence’ we triumphantly and beati- 


| fically hear pronounced, and through a cleft in the blue astral 


vault we can well nigh dare to say we see Him with some secret 
inward sense. 

Were ever such words penned, so glorious and esthetic : 

Seid umschlungen Millionen ! 
Diesen Kuss der ganzen Welt! 

The very thought makes the brain reel! Well nigh is Revela- 

tion eclipsed in the seraphic splendor of the utterance ; 
Ihr stiirzt nieder Millionen ? 
Ahnest du den Schépfer Welt ? 
Such’ ihn tiber’m Sternenzelt ! 
Briider—iiber’m Sternenzelt ! 
Muss ein lieber Vater wohnen ! 

Then follows a veritable jubilee; the delirious ecstacy of the 
possession of purity of heart, innocence and endless joy fills 
with triumphant rejoicing the air, even as the thunder of the 
cloud banks or the roar of the ocean, and in beneficent delirium 
we clasp the world to our breast ! 

How similar the feelings that inspired the swan songs of both 
Beethoven and Wagner! The ‘“ Ninth,” so full of humanity! 
‘ Parsifal,” redolent of the altar of our eternal home! Truly 
thrice blessed and blessing is he who can create such angelic 
visions ! 

Dead they are not, but departed ; 
For the artist never dies. 

When standing over the grave of this divine singer of human- 
ity in the year 1880, in the poetic old God’s Acre of Waering (just 
outside Vienna) and gazing on the inscription : 


BEETHOVEN 


surmounted by the lyre and the bee, flanked on either side by 
the sadly appropriate device of Prometheus, the eagle tearing 
his breast and Victoria extending the laurel—sad dual rewards 
of the truly great artist—I bethought me that over his couch hung 
the words of Plato : ° 

‘* He who has a true manly spirit does not wish to li 
long, but rather endeavors to time he has to live with the great- 


ve so, or so 


Speaking of solemn life and death calls to my mind a poem 
of remarkable power. 
LINES ON A SKELETON. 

They are comparatively unknown and are worthy of a place in 
THe Musical old Kentucky 
‘** Millennial Harbinger " many years ago, copied from the British 
‘** Millennial Harbinger,” in which paper appears the note : 

‘** Exactly forty years ago (1820) the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ (Lon- 
don) published a poem entitled ‘ Lines on a Skeleton,’ which ex- 
cited much attention. Every effort, even to the offering of a re- 
ward of 50 guineas was vainly made to discover the author. All 
that ever transpired was that the poem, ina fair, clerkly hand, 
was found near a skeleton of remarkable symmetry of form in 
the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, and that the curator of the museum had sent them 


Courier. They appeared in the 


| to the ‘Morning Chronicle.’ 


The author’s name has never been discovered, and I present 
herewith this curiosity of literature : 


Behold this ruin! ‘T'was a skull, 

Once of the ethereal spirit full ; 

This narrow cell was life’s retreat 

This space was thought’s mysterious seat. 
What beauteous visions filled this spot! 
What dreams of pleasure long forgot; 
Nor hope, nor love, nor joy, nor fear 
Have left one trace of record here. 


Beneath this mouldering canopy 

Once shone the bright and busy eye ; 

But stare not at the dismal brow, 

If social love that eye employed ; 

If with no lawless fire it gleamed, 

But through the dews of kindness beamed, 
That eye shall be forever bright 

When stars and suns are sunk in night. 


Within this hollow cavern hung 

The ready, swift and tuneful tongue. 

If falsehood’s honey it disdained 

And where it could not praise was chained ; 
If bold in virtue’s cause it spoke, 

Yet gentle concord never broke, 

This silent tongue shall plead for thee 
When time unveils eternity. 


Say, did these fingers delve the mine, 
Or with its envied rubies shine ? 

To hew the rock or wear the gem 

Can little now avail to them. 

But if the page of truth they sought 
Or comfort to the mourner brought, 
These hands a richer meed shall claim 
Than all that waits on wealth or fame. 


Avails it whether bare or shod, 

These feet the paths of duty trod, 

If from the bowers of ease they fled, 
To seek affection’s humble shed ; 

If grandeur’s guilty bribe they spurned 
And home to virtue’s cot returned, 
These feet with angels wings shall vie 
And tread the palace of the sky. 


Marvelously true words! Truly truth is stranger than fiction ! 
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Among the multitudinous invites showered upon your critic I | 


would single out two as attractive little programs as could well 





be compounded. No.1: 

Suite in A minor............ de rere ay try pepe hS Tartini | 
W. C. E. Seeboeck. 

“ Traviatia” Recit., ‘‘ E Strano ;” | rardi 

PrAtias AN Bore @ lui) coeececcstesseeceeees Verdi 
Mrs. Shilton. 

ks certs ttn ta tears dik chek danse ead Brassin 

IIA «4 nos teen salisen sek <a pie Ba Martens erate Haberbier 

ROU eRe GION ae oo tn cose pestecsconces Leschetizky 
W. C. E. Seeboeck. 

Di QE GME vic vive cebc tii vc vetdcarenceacepwaiedaves Ries 

** One Spring Morning” Liskd ta cales «nasa 


Ritournelle........... .....--Chaminade 


Mrs. Shilton. 


Variations dans le style de Paganini.................+.+ Seeboeck 
W. C. E. Seeboeck. 
«SCPE OMI HOUND a ris'n £0 ve vinie cent Kidns Laees ome tomecn eden Kellie 
‘* When Love Is Done”’........ a aiden athe: passa inact tee Lynes 
‘“*Les Huguenots,” ‘‘ Liete Signori”.. ....-Meyerbeer 
Mrs. Shilton. 
And No. 2, at the Chicago College of Music ; 
PART FIRST. 
CS, COO Rtne, 9° RIO oon oie nccn tM onaciesdseudee Weber 


Louis Falk. 


Scene de Ballet” ..De Beriot 


Violin, * : . 
Master George Bass 


Piano 
‘*Traumes Wirren " Schumann 
Polonaise No. 2.. . Liszt 


Miss Maud Peck. 
Harp, ‘‘ Danse des Sylphes ” 5 ow Haid ..Godefroid 
Edmund Schuecker. 
(Director harp department and solo harpist of the 
Thomas Orchestra.) 
Violoncello solo, ‘‘ Kol Nidrei Adagio” 


Bruno Steindel. 


. Bruch 


Vocal, “Ah Fors é lai”... .....5.0.. pbae . Verdi 
Miss Kathryn Meeker. 
PART SECOND. 
A dramatic sketch, ‘‘ The Set of ‘lurquoise ”. 
Dramatis Persone— 
Count of Lara.. ..A poor nobleman 
Beatrice.... cecea -eveeetlis wife 
icina kvbuona ..A maid disguised as a page 
Jacinta...... errit; ...A maid 
Lillian Woodward Gunckel 
Violin, Fantasie (‘‘ Souvenir de Mozart”).... Alard 
Miss Anna Miller. 
Piano- 
‘* Dreams of Love” ..... Liszt 
Polonaise, op. 22........ Chop 
Miss Mathilde Stumpp. 
Violoncello— 
‘* Maskenball Scene ” ) 
ee Mans ne he es Keapaneaiindaenenie Popper 
GOVOC si cie ve cces 5 eer) 
Bruno Steindel. 
(Director violoncello department and solo violoncel- 
list Thothas Orchestra.) 

Vocal, ‘‘ Miserere” (‘‘ Trovatore ”).......-ceess--e0: -eeee Verdi 
Soprano solo, Miss Kathryn Meeker ; tenor solo, Mr. 
Grafton G. Baker, and male chorus. 

Artistic posing, with musical accompaniment......... 
Lillian Woodward Gunckel. 
The only trouble is lack of time to attend them all. Further, 


concert givers have an unfortunate custom of sending tickets an 
hour or so before the performance. This was the case with the Ben- 
dix chamber music of last week. I dearly love ‘‘ The Kammer- 
musik,” but if Ido not receive timely notice my manifold duties 
prohibit attendance. 
ungénerous support of the chamber music program. 


I am sorry to chide Chicago with a most 
A most 
meagre and unrepresentative house greeted our friend Max. I 
wish that our Chicago friends could attend an ordinary Leipsic 
‘Kammermusik " or a Berlin or London soirée. 
love art! But we will 
enough alone. She is one of ¢he cities 


Such religious 
of Oh, for a touch of it here! let well 
Chicago is doing nobly. 
of the world ! 

The largest matinée audience of the year attended and fulla 
thousand youths and maidens who are studying music, heard 
the ‘Ninth’ forthe first time. I have no doubt they could 
make but little of it. A taste for such a work has to be formed 
experience. I was not very deeply impressed with the 
‘*‘Egmont ” musicas played by Thomas. The ‘‘ Ninth " wason the 
other hand a worthy companion triumph to the Berlioz ‘‘ Fan- 
” Miss Minnie Fish sang the beautiful songs ‘ Die 
Trommel Gernerhet ” and ‘‘ Frendvoll und Leidvoll ” fairly well 
from a vocal point of view. 


by 


tastique. 


She lacks, however, the deep seated 
fire and passion (as yet) for an entirely satisfactory Alard. The 
other three solo parts in the symphony were well taken by 
Minna Brentano, Charles A. Knorr and George C. Holmes, and 
While 
the chorus was efficient, still I have heard much greater effect 
ensue in the main from other performances. After the great 
Josef Sucher’s performance in Leipsic the audience was wild 
with enthusiasm for about fifteen to twenty minutes and could 
To-night scarce a hand was lifted after the 


the solo part of the work was very successfully sustained. 


scarce be pacified. 
work, 

The finest ‘‘ Egmont” concert I ever heard was at the ‘* Beeth- 
oven Fair,” and Goethe and Schiller Fair in Weimar, away back 
(in 1870 ?I think it was). There was a cosmopolitan gathering and 
a glorious and sacred fire of enthusiasm in the atmosphere. 
Thomas did the adagio best. It was touch and go; which most to 
admire the first or second violin ornamentik, the beautiful horn 
work or the exquisite wood wind. It wasthe most finely worked 

Next week we are to 
Dutchman,” ‘ Tann- | 
Soloists, Mrs. | 


out rendition the orchestra has given us. 
have a Wagner night, 
hauser,”’ * Tristan ” and 


with “ Flying 
‘* Walkiire" numbers. 


| Russian night: 





Martha Melke-Burckard and Holmes, again. It would seem to 
me that there is no necessity of having a soloist twice in succes- 
There seems to be an inclination to cliquerie in the selec- 
This should be guarded against. 
THE WEEK. 

The new Armour Manual (Technical) School just completed. 
At last we shall have the possibility of improvements on the lake 


sion, 
tion of soloists. 


TOPICS OF 


front, as the city’s rights are secured. 

Our Temple of the Muses used as a tennis court! This nearly 
rivals the defamation of Boston Music Hall by the Sullivan fistic 
benefit. 

Theodore Thomas gave the audience another lesson in keeping 
quiet at the matinée. 

What with Anton Seidl at the Spectatorium, Ziegfeld’s Temple 
of Music, the great Columbian musical attractions and other im- 
portant musical enterprises for next summer, some enterpreneur 
or other is going to view his money bags through the small end 
Aspetto! Nous verrons! 

W. WauGu Lauper. 


of the telescope. 


Music in Boston. 
January 16, 1893 
HIS is the program of a chamber concert 
given in Steinert Hall the 9th inst., by Messrs. 
Ernest Perabo, Fritz Giese and Bernhard Listemann : 

Trio, No, 3, op. 155.. 
Violin concerto, Op. 5B.........05ceeeee 

Sonata for piano and ’cello........ 


. .. Dvorak 
Rheinberger 





Now is this a program to heat rhetoric? To be sure the 
accomplished space filler might weave easily endless 
digressions. He might first of all discuss the origin of the 
trio. He might review Raff's pamphlet on the 
Wagner question, or he might doubt the supreme excel- 
lence of Franciscello, the first famous ’cello virtuoso, the 
player admired by Quanz and Franz Benda. But it would 
be difficult for him to make an article of general or specific 
interest if he confined himself strictly to the program and 
the performance. In such a case the reviewer envies the 
ungrammatical terseness of the Western critic, who wrote 
the following notice of a concert that once appeared above 


word 


the horizon of his town, like unto a meteor, but not like unto 
a comet, for comets return, I believe, at stated intervals 
This man, unknown to general fame, wrote as follows 
‘Signor Assoferetti with two prima donnas gave a most 
They all 
done noble, and the audience went home well pleased with 


enjoyable concert last evening at Huskin’s Hall. 


its evening entertainment.” 
* *y 

The violin concerto by Dvorak was heard here for the 
first time. I do not know whether it has been played in 
New York. It was played in Berlin in 1891 by Carl Halir, 
and in the same year in Chicago by Max Bendix. It 
unfair to judge of such a work when the orchestra is rep- 
resented by a piano, for I suppose, of course, that Dvorak 


wrote an orchestral accompaniment, although composers 


1S 


do strange things in these strange days. As played at 
this concert the concerto did not make a marked impres- 
sion, although Mr. Listemann brought the whole force of 
his great technic to the task appointed. 
ment seemed the most effective and the most musical por- 
tion of the work, and 
you know full well the musical ability of the players— 
the trio and the ’cello sonata seemed dull. 


* 
* 


The slow move- 





In spite of the excellent ensemble 


* 


It is the recrea- 
tion of the rich and the sport of the fashionable. 
we are not unlike the wicked dwellers in the of Uz, 
whom Job described in sour language: ‘* They take the 
timbrel and harp, and rejoice at the sound of the organ. 


They spend their days in wealth.” And, alas, the final 


Now we are fond of music in Boston. 
Indeed, 


land 


clause is true: 
But our musicians and our audiences delight in following 
the beaten track. 


‘* And in a moment go down to the grave.’ 


Far be 
it from me to deny the supremacy of German instrumental 


We live musically in Germany. 


music; but why should we not at times hear the works of 
other nations? 

I confess that I should like to become acquainted with 
certain compositions played lately in chamber concerts in 
Paris : Lefebvre’s piano quintet ; a suite for string quartet 
by Glazounoff; Thériot’s variations for piano and two 
‘cellos, an aria for viola and piano by Emile Bernard, 
Gabriel Faure’s piano quartet, a sonata by César Franck 
for violin and piano, and the new trio by Saint-Saéns. It 
is likely that one hearing would gratify the curiosity, but 
why should certain names, particularly the names of the 
modern and even the ultra modern Russian school be only 
names to the student of music, and of no more interest to 
sleek, smug concert goers than the men preserved in 
Homer's catalogue of ships, the heroes who came from 
‘*the town Gortyna wall’d and chalky 
Oloéssone.” 


about, Lictus 


* 
* 


x 

I confess, too, that I should like to hear the symphonic 
nightmares of Russia, although they might not outlast one 
Simon’s ‘‘ Nightly Review ;” an orches- 
tral suite by Arensky; an overture by Ewstafieff, that 
pleased the Parisian musicians the other day. I yearn 
after Dargomijsky’s ‘‘ Kazatchok ;” ‘‘ Balakireff’s overture, 
‘*Lear,” and Rimsky-Korsakoff's ‘‘Sadko” and “ Antar.” 
Or why should we be ignorant of the great orchestral 
works of César Franck, whose memory is revered by the 








most enlightened musicians of France? To be sure, in this 
town we have been introduced to Mr. Humperdink and Mr. 


Philipp Scharwenka, but they have not consoled us 


7 
x * 
Mr. William Heinrich, the blind tenor, sang his own 
translation of Schubert s ‘‘ Schéne Miillerin” in Steinert 
Hall the 10th inst. The songs were ¢ nnected and ex- 


manner by Mr. Howard 


and 


plained in a simple and graceful 


| Maicolm Ticknor, the accomplished musical dramatic 


critic of the ‘‘ Beacon.” The accompaniments were played 


by Dr. Kelterborn. This concert gave much pleasure to 
the audience, and Mr. Heinrich richly deserved the hearty 
applause. He has shown rare industry and conscientious 
zeal in the pursuit of his art in the face of circums 





that would apparently compel even a brave man 
his talent in a napkin. 


Ignace Paderewski, pianist and hypnotist, played the 


g pieces in Music Hall, the 12th inst 


following | 


Prelude and fu 








gue 

Sonata, E flat maj 3. I 
Nocturne, B flat I 
Capriccio Bra 
Momento Capriccioso, op. 12. Weber 
Soirée de Vienne. S ert-Liszt 
Sonata, B minor... Chopin 
Nocturne.. t Ww 
Spinning Song M I 
Polonaise, E major.. 

The enthusiasm excited by this Polish apparition is still 
a subject for discussion. ‘The musician takes off his hat at 


the mention of the name Paderewski, and the woman who 


is vaguely fond of music” sits palpitating through the 





performance of fugue or sonata which, played by another 





individual, would compel yawning or drive her from the 
hall. Born in France, Paderewski might have been the 
great emotional preacher at Notre Dame, and he would 
have turned the Nanas and Lolas to sackcloth and a low 
diet Born in America, he would surely have g: 1 
fortune and the eternal gratitude of woman as a medical 


specialist. Instead of which, as Judge Boompointer r 


marked, he has taken to playing the piano 
h Pudor, 


They that 


Do you read the pamphlets of Heinric the ex- 


director of the Dresden Conservatory lament 


the decay of humor do not know these ‘‘ expectorations,” 








to use the coarse term of Heinrich’s opponents. God for- 
bid that certain of his theories should ever come into 
effect! Suppose, for instance, that, according to his ad 
vice, anyone musically inclined should sit at the piano and 
make his own music, and thus portray his feelings 
Society would be convulsed. Father would be arrayed 





against daughter ; and the lover would shun the adored 


But it would be interesting to try a Pudorian experi 


one. 
ment. Pudor believes that we could judge more honestly 
concerning music if we sat in a concert hall with our backs 


Let us 
suppose that Paderewski played under such conditions 
Would he then sway his audience? Could he then put 
fingers around the heart of woman and press it ever 


to the performer and in black and total darkness. 


gently? It is taken for granted, of course, that the hearer 
hears for the first time; she has not seen him 


Or is Paderewski like tobacco smoke? Must he be seen 
to be enjoyed ? 

*. 
The 
putting the pianist be 


bel 


Here is a problem for all seekers after the curious 
experiment might be simplified by 
hind a screen. As for 
strength of Paderewski is not in any edict o 


lies in the fact 


myself, I ieve firmly that the 


f fashior 


shade or arrangement of hair. His power 


that he plays remarkably well and at the same time emits 


reveal 


magnetic fluid. His individuality is not ed by facial 
contortion, by singular dress, or by grotesque movement 
It is revealed in his play, in the rare combination of virility 
I go further. I that if 


Jajamas, rubber boots, 


and womanly attributes. believe 
he came upon the stage dressed in { 
a stove pipe hat, and with a spread umbrella, he 
control his audience the moment that his fingers cares 
the cold piano keys and warmed them into glowing life 
His costume would be forgotten, or one would say, “ The) 
dress that way in his birthplace.” 


se 
* * 

The Symphony Orchestra of New York, with Walt 
Damrosch as conductor, gave the second of a series of co 
certs at the Tremont Theatre the 13th inst. There wasa 
large and applauseful audience. The program was the 


same that was arranged for the last concert of this orches- 
tra in New York. 
kowskvy’s violin concerto: 


Mozart’s G minor symphony ; Tsc 
‘* Husitska,” 
Wagner’s ‘‘ Siegfried Idyl,” and the there 
from Tschaikowsky’s third suite. 


overture Dvorak 





and variations 
The performance of the 
orchestra was as a rule excellent in solo passages and i 

ensemble. 
worthy of praise : 
The ‘‘ Husitska ” overture might have been left out, 
The overture is 


The delivery of the symphony was particularly 


it was so frank, so careful and yet so 


free. 


no doubt 


for the program was too long. 


good panorama music, with its Hussite hymn and musical 
painting of the shock and the fury of battle ; but personally I 
do not care for such program music, whether it be Janne- 
quinn’s ‘‘La Bataille,” Steibelt’s with 


tone painting of ‘* Advice from Captain Trollope,” or Kotz- 


3ritannia,” its 
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wara’s *‘ Battle of Prague,” with roar of cannon and groans 
of the wounded. 

Mr. Brodsky was applauded furiously after his realistic 
performance of Tschaikowsky's concerto for violin. The 
She weeps and 
her 


concerto is the Russian Muse of to-day. 


wrings her hands. She tears her robe and shows 
flesh. Or aflame with vodka, she dances a bestial 
with a greasy peasant, who spits at the sight of an ap- 


No won- 


dance 
proaching pope with eyes that bulge with lust. 
sisters of Italy, France and Germany cover 
themselve at the For in the 
very tumult of their passion they do not forget the eter- 
Puitie HALE. 


der that her 


and look askew wanton ! 


nal laws of beauty. 


A Visit to the Mozarteum in Salzburg. 


WritTEN FOR THE Musicat Courter BY CHARLES LEGER. 





OURISTS visiting either Vienna or Munich 
should not fail to visit Salzburg, the birthplace of 
Mozart 


situated the world. ‘hrough the city runs the river 


The left division, or town is the most 


as on this side is the birth house, or, as it is now 
the (Mozart 


Salzach 


proper, 
important, 
known to Mozarteum 
The 
the 


Town 


the public, 
‘Getreide Gasse,” is but a short distance from the 
Hall On the left side of the street, coming up 
from the Town Hall, we walk about ten steps, and arrive 
at the building numbered nine. 

It is a plain four story building in excellent condition, 
notwithstanding the age. The store below is a delicates- 
sen shop called ‘‘Zum Mozart.” We look up on the out- 
side of the building andsee a sign under the third story 


windows which reads 


The three windows directly over the words ‘‘ geburts- 
hau 
parents dwelt and where he received his early training 
To the left of the above mentioned store 


‘are those of the front room where young Mozart’s 


from his father. 


is a very 


story, and we reach a door over which is a small sign 


reading 


Mozart's 


Gepurts ZIMMER 


We ring the bell, and a small lady with sunken-in eyes 
an admission fee is charged, the sum | 


opens the door; 
being 50 kreutzers(20 cents), which goes to the fund for the | 
maintenance of the building, The door by which we enter 
opens directly into the room in which the great master first 
saw the light of the world. Below is the picture of the 
birth room, taken from a photograph which I procured as 


amemento. The first thing which meets our eyes upon 


The city itself is one of the most romantically 


Museum). | 
building, which is situated in a very small street called | 


broad staircase, which we ascend to the third | 


entering is a clavichord, which, notwithstanding the age, 
is still in a fair condition. To the left of this (which cannot 
be seen on the picture) on a small table stands the spinet, 


which accompanied young Mozart in all his early travels | 


with his father. It is about 24 inches in length, 12 inches 


broad and 10 high. It is little less than a total wreck, from 
constant use. Above the clavichord is the celebrated oil 
painting of the Mozart family. This painting was eagerly 
sought for by the Vienna committee for the Music Exposi- 


tion last summer, but they could not obtain it under any 
consideration. 

To the right of this painting, directly in the corner, 
stands a large marble bust of the master, and it is here 
where baby Wolfgang was hushed to sleep, probably by 
lullabies of his father’s composition. During the anniver- 
sary in 1891 the members of the Vienna Philharmonic 
Society placed a wreath of laurels over the head of this 
bust. Around about the walls are several pictures, among 
which is an unfinished painting of Mozart, painted by his 
brother-in-law. Another interesting painting is the one 
painted by the Count de Carmontelle during Mozart’s 
visit to Paris. It represents Mozart seated in a portico 
playing the harpsichord; his father stands behind him 
accompanying him on the violin ; his sister stands on the 
other side turning toward him and singing from a music 


| family and which are still in fair condition. 
| covered with green plush. 
| Papa Mozart had little Wolfgang sit upon his lap and 





book. This about completes the most interesting things 
to be seen in this room. 

We now enter the room which faces the street. It is in 
this room where the elder Mozarts received their visitors. 
Here we see three chairs, which were the property of the 
They are 
It was on these chairs where 


would explain to him all the beautiful that was in music. 


| On the right side of this room stands a large bookcase in 
| which are all of Mozart’s complete works. 
| of the room is a large case, containing hundreds of very 
| interesting objects. 


In the centre 


The watch studded with diamonds, 
the gift of the Empress Maria Theresa, meets our eyes first. 
We can also see the music book, in which are written the 
first minuets composed by Mozart, at the age of five. 
Alongside of the first composition Leopold Mozart wrote : 
‘*By Wolfgang Mozart, May 11, 1762, and July 16, 1762. 
This book is the gift of Princess Helena, of Russia.” Sev- 
eral other manuscripts, letters, &c. which are as interesting 
as numerous. In the left corner stands a desk upon which 
are several large books, in which each visitor is requested 
tosign his name. These books exist since the opening of 
the museum to the public. Among jewels, there are a few 
rings, watches, chains, medalions, &c. which were pte- 
sented to him during his lifetime. It would, indeed, take 
up too much space to give a description of every article 
I have therefore given a description 
was used as 


contained therein. 
of the principal articles. 
his studio is on the left of the room in which we at first 
enter, and is now occupied by the lady keeper as living 
On leaving these rooms we go out the same 


The room which 


apartments. 
entrance by which we entered, and before leaving we were 
shown the room which was occupied as kitchen and dining 

It is here where young Wolfgang and 
ran in and out seeking jam tarts and 
From appearances of 


room of the family. 
his sister Nanerl 
dainties (that is if they had any). 
the building, rooms and situation I should judge that the 
elder Mozarts did not live in poor circumstances. 

We now take leave and take a short walk to the Mozart 
Platz, and here we can see the beautiful bronze statue 
erected in 1842 by the celebrated Schwanthaler. It is one 
of the finest pieces of sculpture produced by modern Ger- 
manart. The statue represents Mozart standing with his 
head turned upward, and in his hand he holds a sheet of 
music, upon which is inscribed the words ‘* Tuba mirum, 


from the ‘‘ Requiem.” From here we cross over the bridge 
to the Capuziner Berg, where we see the little house in 
which was completed ‘‘ The Magic Flute.” In front of this 
is a beautiful marble bust overlooking the city below. It 
is no wonder, with the beautiful surroundings of Salzberg, 
that Mozart was inspired to write his earlier and beautiful 
works. 


Mrs. Sapio Has Resigned.— Mrs. Clementine De Vere- 
Sapio and Mr. Chas. Herbert Clarke have resigned their 
positions as members of Dr. Paxton’s choir from May 1. 
Mrs. Sapio has engagements for next season which will 
prevent her doing church work, and Mr. Clarke some 
weeks azo accepted a fine offer from the South Church 
(Dr. Terry’s) at a considerable advance over his present 


salary. 
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An Interesting Musical Family. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Apotr GLose AND Miss Aucusta GLOSE. 


A* interesting family group are the Gloses, 

father, mother and daughter. The family tie with 
them is all the stronger because of a community of inter- 
ests—musical interests. A musical family in the truest 
sense of that abused phrase are Mr. and Mrs. Adolf Glose 
and their daughter ‘‘ Gussie,” as she is called. We give 
our readers in this week’s issue an excellent reproduction 
of their countenances. About Mr. Glose we all know. A 
thorough musician and a successful concert pianist. His 
talented daughter, Augusta, aged fifteen years, is showing 
great aptitude for piano playing, and his wife, who has 
sung principally in private circles, has induced him to give 
‘‘some piano song recitals,” and the success they achieved 
last season has encouraged them all to greater activity. Mr. 
Glose has published a neat little prospectus this sea- 
son, and, as will be seen by the accompanying programs 
the features are the ‘‘ Wagner Program,” the duos for the 
pianos and the Lieder singing of Mrs. Glose. 

Mrs. Glose possesses a full, round sympathetic soprano, 
and in her Lieder and Wagner numbers has been very 
successful, having had much experience and Mr. Glose’s 
assistance, coaching, &c. 

Miss Gussie, who is still very young and still studying 
hard with her father, shows remarkable talent in the in- 
terpretation of her solos and in the duos for two pianos. 

The Gloses have appeared this season in their recitals in 
Brooklyn, New York and Philadelphia (twice) with great 
success under the auspices of various societies. Mr. 
Glose alone has also filled many engagements, having 
made a trip South as far as North Carolina with the New 
York English Ballad Company. He has also appeared 
twice in Boston and four times in Philadelphia and many 
local engagements. 

We trust this ‘‘ musical trio” will meet with continued 
success in their piano and song recitals. 

Here are two specimen programs as played and sung by 
the Gloses : 

WAGNER PROGRAM. 
Duo tor two pianos, overture, “‘ Tannhduser”’.................. 
Mr. Adolf Glose and Miss Augusta Glose. 
Soprano aria, * Elizabeth ” (“‘ Tannhduser”’)...............--+++. 
Mrs. Adolf Glose. 
Piano solo, transcription from “ Das Rheingold ”’................Li 
Miss Augusta Glose. 
Duos for two pianos 
WORE Co PBT i ons cou caccag sce gdiadecocssccsececcsceses 
**Siegfried’s Trauermarsch”’ (** Gétterdammerung”’)...... 
**Der Ritt der Walkfiren ” (“* Die Walkfire ”’)................ 
Miss Augusta Glose and Mr. Adolf Glose. 
Soprano arias— 
POR ORIN Bigs sda sie c'c ogbave cd Uweeresccedodasdoies 


eae Ce Lely MUCOOMEE Ps i i ceded cdensccvevesoederecces 
Mrs. Adolf Glose. 
Piano solos— 
Walthall, Brassin (‘Das Rheingold "’)..................000000e 
Waldweben, Brassin (“Siegfried ”’) 
Feuerzauber, Brassin (‘‘ Die Walktire’’) 
Mr. Adolf Glose. 
Duo for two pianos, Vorspiel (“‘ Tristan und Isolde ’’)........... 
Miss Glose and Mr. Glose. 
Soprano and duo, Isoldens-Liebestod (‘* Tristan und Isolde ’).. 
Mrs. Glose, Miss Glose and Mr. Glose. 
MISCELLANEOUS PROGRAM. 
Duo for two pianos, variations, ‘‘ Théme de Beethoven ”’..Saint-Saéns 
Mr. Adolf Glose and Miss Augusta Glose. 






Songs— 
ae ane chee aOR aN Rubinstein 
* Pep Ritiaena et iin occncd covetnencanienecsdhuksacede vine Schumann 
Mrs. Adolf Glose. 
Plane solo, * Rigoletee” jcsccsscccchabanveheedse cédtendens oe Verdi-Liszt 
Miss Augusta Glose. 
Duo for two pianos, ‘‘ Danse Macabre”’...............0.0+ Saint-Saéns 
Mr. Glose and Miss Augusta Glose. 
Songs— 
* Maine Vrouw ic sictcideceisne ss stacescascecsseucsnsesceess Chopin 
“ Véglein wohin so schnell”’..... i 
“Pethiiing”....sccccesbadessars Pas eeMenire nus ass tniehy eae Lassen 
Mrs. Adolf Glose. 
Piano solos— 
‘* Liebes-Traume ”’ (“‘ Dreams of Love”’)...........+0+eeseeeee Liszt 
“ Hensntans ” (** Witehew’ amee”). .vcadavivscceccoccccs McDowell 
Gavot, for left hand only..........sceccccsecoccceseees Bach-Joseffy 
Mr. Adolf Glose. 
Duo for two pianos, * Rakoczy Marsch ”’..............ceceeeeeees Liszt 
Miss Augusta Glose and Mr. Glose. 
Songs— 
OFS T et ROWE vanbenectcecetscarwedasunabacdeases Wilson G. Smith 
6 wns AMCs” cccuvurecesneccccccsscccnenetuanceue Ethelbert Nevins 
* Fn dias Love: Gems cca | osccsecsccvansceensins Reginald De Koven 


Mrs. Adolf Glose. 
Duo for two pianos, ** Galop Chromatique”’..................e00 Liszt 
Miss Augusta Glose and Mr. Glose. 








Pianissimos. 

T is a pleasure as well as an honor to takea 
genius by the hand, and sol was happy when Henry 
Holden Huss introduced me to Arthur Foote, of Boston, 
last Saturday afternoon at Chickering Hall. Mr. Foote 
had just finished playing the piano part in his new quartet 
in C, with strings—a most delightful and musicianly work. 
I found him modest, unassuming, witty and affable, and 
I felt at home in the presence of the great man at once. 
Mr. Foote looks a little like Edgar S. Kelley, the composer 
of ‘‘ Puritania.” Mr. Colell congratulated the Boston man, 





and told him he hoped to hear him in New York soon 
again. ‘‘Any time you will pay my expenses and $1,000 | 
I shall be happy to run on,” replied Mr. Foote, and all 

within hearing laughed a good laugh at Mr. Colell’s | 
expense. | 

I ate some oysters last Saturday night at *‘ The Circle” 
with Henry Thomas Fleck, the energetic and gifted leader 
of the Harlem Philharmonic Society, after the New York 
Philharmonic Society’s concert at Music Hall. Mr. Fleck 
is in love with his work and thoroughly in earnest, and his 
society is steadily advancing in artistic merit and financial 
and social standing. He is a finely educated musician, and 
well equipped for the calling which he has chosen. 

Miss Lillie Kompff, the well-known soprano, has been 
re-engaged at the Bergen Reformed Church, Jersey City, 
for the year beginning May 1 next, having declined an 
offer from Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Louis R. Dress- 
ler is organist and choirmaster of the Bergen Reformed 
Church, where the choir will do Gaul’s ‘‘ Holy City” on 
the evening of January 29. 

William H. Rieger will leave the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church on May 1 and goto Dr. Paxton’s. F. W. Gillette, 
the baritone, will remain at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
at an advance of $200 over his present salary. 

yee ay. 























Sunday Night Concerts. 





TriumpH oF Henri MARTEAU. 


ERE is the program of the Seidl] Concert 
at Lenox Lyceum last Sunday night: 


Overture, “‘ Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage”’....... . Mendelssohn 
Recit. and aria, ‘‘ Don Giovanni,’ Non mi dir.................. Mozart 
Basta Tavary and Orchestra. 

Prams * PAGMe” SHOGNONG i556 i ccvescccicvesicecevate caésses Berlioz 


** Ball Scene.”’ 
**March to the Scaffold.” 


IS BE Nida an cnn ancnndearal ohbed ates conus hewnsek ¥<in Bruch 
Henri Marteau and Orchestra 
Andante cantabile, from *‘ Jupiter’ symphony,...............Mozart 
Allegretto scherzando, eighth symphony................... Beethoven 
PRD RNS Br Gre rn chaining: nencctcidallvcssicsecuescocs Chopin 
Miss Augusta Cottlow and Orchestra. 
Mi, * Ta CNS Bia sce cai occdssacssececsuteccsscss Verdi 


Basta Tavary and Orchestra. 
Violin soli— 


Pe I DEN EAM bv acca veddesvemgesssahonedioun Gounod 
(Dedicated to Henri Marteau.) 
SIN Galas 0 chin n sic cddmdocasah, oxbtcstedipatelbbcdidis Schubert | 
Henri Marteau. 
NN SIN eis orcsnancnes vedcariaesedsedcsicdsciccedécxecas Liszt | 


Henri Marteau, the young French violinist, had such an | 
unqualified triumph after playing the Bruch concerto in G | 
minor as to leave no uncertainty in one’s mind as to his 
artistic future in this country. All the good things said | 
about this tall, graceful lad are not a whit too extravagant. | 
He has “‘ fiddle genius.” His tone,at times a bit hard, is | 
wonderfully brilliant and sympathetic, and his ardor be- 
trays a true musical temperament. From the moment he 
attacked the concerto one felt sure of big things and they | 
came 

His technic is remarkable even in these technic ridden 
days. This was apparent in a Paganini study that he 
played for encore, in which he tossed off octaves, double 
notes, brilliant passage work with an ease that revealed 
the true virtuoso. He played the slow movement of the | 
concerto most eloquently and the last with great brio and 
buoyancy. A very. wonderful young man this Henri Mar- 
teau, and his personality is charming so charming that he 
was treated to a half dozen encores at the start. 

Little Gussie Cottlow, a pupil of Carl Wolfsohn, of Chi- 
cago, and about whom mention has been made in THE 
Musica Courier from time to time, revealed herself in the 
Chopin concerto as a little artist. Immature she is in 
many essentials, but amazingly precocious in the matter of 
musical expression and poetic feeling. She conquered 
easily the difficulties of the concerto, making a few slips 
on top notes and one at the very outset, but altogether it 
was a performance remarkable from such a child, and its 
conception and spirit would have done many older and 


experienced players credit. Mrs. Tavary sang uninterest- 
ingly. Next Sunday night will be a grand Wagner night. 
At the Music Hall this was the program given before a 
large audience, Walter Damrosch conducting : 
Overture, “Flying Dutchman”’...............e.s+0- ‘ .. Wagner 
Duet of Senta” and “The Flying Dutchman”.... 
Miss Juch and Mr. Galassi. 
“ CARMEN.” 
ACT L. 
Introduction and Arragonaise....... 
BIR cc ccc en cdnqebte das tiuakechecesate 


dee deine Orchestra 
ichaela "and Don ** José 

.“*Carmen " 

Orchestra 





ACT Il. 


cestectée Orchestra 


DD b id ooCicccBencewdece sb cvvadbebeks vac deer 
NIBH vecctsieiccc dds edeesdaMesiiones “Carmen " and * Don José” 
i TT he * Escamillo " and chorus 
aie ch Fecsio i eecccdudcé ion ctchedd bee ae deeeedehias 





“March of the Toreadors " Orchestra 








Gilbert and Sullivan Make It Up.—London, January 
16.—Mr. W. S. Gilbert, the dramatic author, is about to 
go to Monte Carlo to arrange with Sir Arthur Sullivan, the 
composer, for a new opera. 

The National Conservatory Concert.—This was the 
program of a students’ monthly concert given last Monday 
evening at the National Conservatory, 126 and 128 East 
Seventeenth street : 

Sonata, cp. 26 (first movement)............. wes 
Mr. Edward Albrecht 

Concerto, op. 24 (first movement).............. 
Mr. Herman Jacobs. 


OO A? dnnccenhscnancscesns 
Miss Sue Dabney 


.... Beethoven 
... Viotti 


Polonaise from Rubinstein 


....-Hande 


Aria from “‘ Rinaldo”’... 


Variations in E flat major 4 a .Mendeissohn 
Mr. Louis Dannenberg 

Violin solo, romanza in F............... aentelbiect Beethoven 
Miss Josephine Emerson. 

Song, ‘‘ Calm as Night’’....... 


TTT TTT TTT Te .Carl Bohm 
Mr. Charles O'Neill. 


Andrew Pinter 
(pupil of the 


Variations on a theme by Antonin Dvorak 
Conservatory) 


Miss Bertha Visanska 


The Prima Donna Supplanted.—A Genoa correspond- 
ent of the ‘‘St. James’ Gazette” writes that ‘‘the down- 
fall of the prima donna” has not mended matters operatic, 
for now ‘‘ conductors, tenors, baritones, and even the lazy 
basses play at the prima donna. Last year Maestro Mug- 
none refused to conduct the initial performances of 
*‘L’Amico Fritz’ because Mascagni 
himself the preliminary lettura of the score to his artists. 
Last week Maestro Toscanini rushed into print to protest 
against Mascagni conducting the first three performances 
of ‘I Rantzau’ at Rome, and to say that he may as well 
conduct the remaining five. And now we hear that the 
unreasonable pretensions of Maurel have very nearly 
jeopardized the forthcoming production of ‘ Falstaff.’ 
These are the facts : Verdi had taken a verbal, or rather a 
moral, engagement toward Maurel to intrust him with the 
creation of the title réle in his new opera, and stuck 
loyally to his promise, despite a whole arsenal of intrigues 
on the part of those who thought it a fatal mistake not to 
choose an Italian artist for an event of so great a moment. 
Maurel, on his side, announced that this creation would be 
his chant du cygne, and that the tune would have to be 
paid for accordingly. At the last meeting of all concerned, 
at Verdi’s house in Genoa, this is what took place: The 
eminent French baritone expressed himself very pleased 
with his réle, and said he would put all his talent into it ; 
only the conditions under which he will accept it would be 
£200 a night for thirty-two performances, or £6,400 for the 
création, besides an understanding on the part of Verdi 
that noother baritone would be allowed tosing Maurel’s part 
for the next three years. Verdi’s characteristic reply was, 
‘Is that all?’ But it was only after the maestro had 
threatened quite seriously to withdraw his score alto- 
gether that Maurel came round full of goodwill and con- 
ciliation.” 


insisted on doing 





A NEW AVE MARIA. 


Sacred Song for Soprano or Tenor, with Latin and English 





words. 
By GEORGE A. KIES. 
A flat. 


“This Ave Maria bids fair to become very popular, both for choir and 
concert uses. The setting, while distinctively melodious, at no point 
falls below the high standard of this composer's former works, and is in all 
respects worthy of histheme. As to the teat, Mr. Kies has utilized the 
familiar salutation, the Ave Maria of the church, but has improved upon 
the regulation custom of furnishing an English translation, by providing 
as the English version an entirely distinctive hymn, * Jesus, Redeemer.’ 
The advantages of such an arrangement will be apparent to singers, who 
are thus furnished two renderings harmoniously set. Vocally the compo- 
sition admits of great capacity and expression, and is marked by those 
elements of vitality and permanence which insure tor a work long life and 
a recognized position among the standard compositions of its kind.’ 
Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin. 


We confidently recommend this finely effective and dra- 
matic song to Church Sopranos and Tenors. At 
DITSON’S 867 Broadway, and all other Music Dealers. 
PHELPS MUSIC CO., PuBLisHERrs, 
52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEw 


Key, A flat; compass, E flat to 


YorK. 
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Massenet and Lombard. 


Utica, N. ¥., November 29, 1892. 
| OFFERED te dedicate a forihcoming volume, entitled 
** Observations of a Musician’ 
eston music), to my illustrious friend Massenet, perhaps 
the most celebrated living operatic composer. 

To-day I the which might 
interest your readers, since the question of his coming to 
The letter is in French : 
‘onservatory of Music 
am touched by your 


received following letter, 


America is yet an open one. 
vd, Director Utica ¢ 


AND FRIEND—I 


Louis Lom 

My Dear CoNFRERI 
attention and dedication, 

My hed desire is to come for the exhibition. 
I have officially, and I have not known how to 
answer positively—to promise ten months ahead—to watch 
inthe dread of breaking my word! Thanks, 
Sincerely yours, J. MASSENET. 
1892 


most cheris 
been invited 
anxiously 
again. 

Paris November 17, 


Very Louis LOMBARD. 


respectfully, 


Establishing Opera. 
OMAHA I 

Vor ¢ 
the 

le paper for 
ugur ot 


management; 


if} 
courtesy of 


a tew 


giv- 


we rds 


ne 


establishing 
Having 


done so 


ated 

local 
in Omaha, an 
nfidently 


having 
now ¢ announce 


as I see by some press 


1 
ld come to the 


Outsid f 


gove!l 


Yor] 1 


it wo 
ra New k and 
irtially 
more 
t that 
opeta 
recreation ently 
ort and the 

eat to permit the price 


masses 


eason 
the fac 
attend 


from 


not sufficiently 


lucation of ; conseq 

give but a sh session 
} 

would be 


sufficiently low to enable the 


poss ble to 


too g 


airy expenses 


ssion to be to 


admi 
attend 

As to endowed opera, it meets with about the same 
jection, to which may be added another, that only 
and those advanced in music will be able to sustain a 
1 to produce men sufficiently interested in music 
the endowment. It would be very much like an 
university—every city would not have one. 
plans possess many disadvantages that 


ob- 
large 
cities 
season 
to give 
endowed 
Having seen these 


’ (essays of general inter- | 


were almost insurmountable, I conceived the idea of giving 


operas in our larger cities by establishing a stage under a | 


local management, each city to have its own board of 
directors and its own fund. By the association of cities 
within a reasonable distance of each other we could give a 
season of several months, each city having a season longer 
or shorter as its population could support. Each city 
would have the benefit of the reduction of expenses which 
a three months’ season would make. 

[commenced my work last spring in Omaha, and gave this 
fall a season of opera with success, as Mr. Max Maretzek, 
who was musical director, will tell you. At the time the Chi- 
cago and New York papers and the Associated Press gave 
considerable notice to the movement. 1 received the sup- 
port of such people as Colonel Cockerill, Mrs. Frank Leslie, 
Mr. Charles Nixon, the Chicago ‘ Inter-Ocean,” the Asso- 
ciated Press, Mr. George M. Pullman, Rev. Dr. Thomas, 
and many other prominent people, who all agreed that the 
plan I presented solved the problem, ‘‘ How shall opera be 
sustained in America.” And the fact that Mr. Max 
Maretzek came as musical director for the nominal amount 
of his expenses shows how that distinguished veteran of 
opera regarded my plan. 

In Omaha I can refer youto Mr. Max Meyer, Mr. Adolph 
Meyer, Mr. Alexander; Mr. Rosewater, editor ‘‘ Omaha 
Bee ;’’ Mr. Hitchcock, editor ‘‘ World-Herald;” Mr. Chase, 
editor ‘‘ Excelsior; Mr. George P. Bemis, mayor, and 
many other prominent business men who supported the 
movement. 

I will give a season in each of our large Western cities 
ganized on this plan next fall. I will also organize an 
opera school in each place to train an auxiliary chorus, 
at the same time give to the members of the chorus a 
practical vocal training. My school in Omaha will be 
opened soon, and its board of directors is composed of 
most influential ladies and gentlemen. The course*of 
truction includes voice placing, reading at sight, 
of the opera, with stage action, fencing and 
I have about completed negotiations with Mrs. 
Mi iretzek to take charge of the school. The scholarships 
limited to fifty, at $50 each for six months’ instruc- 
tion. These scholarships will be sold as fast as possible 
to wealthy people and churches, thereby making the 
school absolutely free. You can readily see that it will 
only be a few years before each city will have developed 
f great merit, and having developed them will 

n a stage to appear upon. 
I avoid the star system, which has been the ruin 
of the operatic stage. I will make my companies uniform- 
nd good, and the price of admission will be kept 
ently low to enable people of limited means to 

more than one night. 
just that, having originated this plan 
one season successfully, the musical world 
rive me the recognition of the same, especially as 
are acting upon this plan, and I trust that your valu- 
able non r will give me assistance inthe matter. Also 
that Omaha merits the distinction of having made the first 
attempt successfully, and the Western cities are the first to 
form a confederation for the giving of opera under local 
I remain, = respectfully, 
C. TENNANT CLARY, 
Manager Omaha Opera F Peatival, President and Man- 
ager Western Operatic Association. 


and 


oul 


oruses 


Ing 


are 


Again, 


is only 


some al 


management. 


—Mr formerly a member of the firm of J. & C. 
Fischer, 

Albert J 
in this city, 


Chickering house 


John U. Fischer, 
is here on a visit from Italy. 

Holden, for some years past with the Shoninger house 
has arranged an engagement as retail salesman with the 


here 


‘Music Items. 

* World’s Columbian Exposition March.’’—World’s 
fair musical literature is now naturally seasonable. 
Messrs. Wm. Rohfing & Sons are early in the field with a 
grand march called the ‘*‘ World’s Fair Columbian Exposi- 
tion,” by Edward Holst. The cover of this composition is 
extremely striking—even picturesque—a pretty view in 
tints of the exposition grounds, the whole bordered in 
black. On the inside page is a facsimile of a letter of ac- 
ceptance of the dedication from Mrs. Potter Palmer, presi- 
dent of the board of lady managers. The march is good, 
stirring music, and is not too difficult. 

a 


hand 


Cappiani’s Presents.—Luisa Cappiani, the 
at the holiday season received many 


but chief among them she 


vocal mistress, 
some presents from her friends, 
counts a large crayon portrait of herself in a costly frame, 
the gift of her former pupils, the nuns of the Ursuline Con- 
vent of the Sacred Heart, of Toledo, Ohio. Miss Lillian 
Russell sent atable lamp in white and gold; from the 
Misses Garrigue a porcelain table service, and from Mrs 
Collette a handkerchief of Duchess lace made by hersel! 
These are a few testimonials to the many admirable qual- 
ities of Mrs. Cappiani, both as a teacher and a woman 


Ziegfeld.—Mr. Florence Ziegfeld, Jr., the popular yo 


’ manager of the Chicago College of Music, has been select 


by the board of directors of the Trocadero Association to 
go abroad and escort to Chicago the artists who have been 
engaged to appear inthe First Regiment Armory. Mr 

Ziegfeld will sail in March, and on April 15 he, together 
with 115 artists, will sail from Antwerp for America. The 
Trocadera is in the hands of competent people, and there 
is no doubt but that Colonel Ziegfeld has engaged for the 
tee 


such exceptional merit as to guarant 
Figaro.” 


concerts talent of 
the success of the venture.—Chicago ** 


At the Academy of Music.—Mrs. Caroline Ostberg, the 
great Swedish soprano, appeared before an over flowing 
house in the Academy of Music Sunday night, the occasion 


ing So- 


being a concert by the United Scandinavian Singing 
cieties 

Mrs. Ostberg sang an aria from Wet 
There are at present 


ver’s ‘* Freischiit 
and a number of Swedish folk songs. 
with such a tra 


} 


very few vocalists in the United States 
Vell, 


ing Mrs. Ostberg has. Her voice is 
and her intonation faultless. The concert 
nature of an ovation to the diva, and she 
again and again after each number. 


clear asa 
was in the 


was recalled 


as as 


-Mascagni was recently aske 


Mascegni’s Aims. 
newspaper interviewer if he had any special aims or views 
regarding the music of the future in Italy. He responded 
affirmatively, saying: ‘I want always to be on, even to 
be realistic, but I want never to lose beauty. I don’t know 
how to put it quite accurately, but I can't express myself 
better than by saying that I should like to do for Italian 
music something of what Wagner did for German. I en- 
deavor always to portray in my music the emotion of the 
instant, and to preserve always the ideal of Italian 
melody.” 
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Correspondence, 


Indianapolis Notes. 


eer Chicago Orchestra, under the leadership of | 
Mr. Theodore Thomas, gave a concert in the Grand 
Opera House on December 15; the music was excellent, but the 


attendance deplorable. 


The Oberlin Glee Club gave a concert at Plymouth Church, on 
Saturday, New Year’s Eve. An excellent program was rendered. 
The club was entertained by a committee, who induced them to 


stay and assist the choir in the services on New Year's Day. 


Mr. Thos. Belcher, for three years choirmaster at the First | 
Presbyterian Church, has resigned, and the position is still va- 
succeeds Mr. C. M. 


eant. Mr. Chas. Lawrence, of Boston, 


Rashig as organist. 


‘* Delicatezza” is the name of a new schottische from the pen | 
Mr. Graham has charge of the music at the 


of W. G. Graham. 
Orphans’ Home, Rushville, Ind. 


We have the Rosa Linde Concert Company with us on the 13th 


inst. 


Everybody is preparing to give Ovide Musin a hearty reception 
The committee have se- 


when he comes here on February 7. 
cured the city hall for the occasion. 


The third recital given by Mr. W. H. Donley occurred on Jan- 


uary 4. These recitals are something new and very helpful, an 
instruction to all students and lovers of music. 
one of the best organists in the city, and his playing is all that 
can be desired. 

ee oe 


Honolulu Musical News. 


N Hawaiian Independence Day a concert was given 

in the Kaumakapili church by Mr. Wray Taylor, F. C. C. G., 

in honor of the event. Her Majesty the Queen and suite were 
was present, and the audience more than filled the church, many 
people being unable to obtain admission. 
large building was lighted for the first time by electricity, the 
current being turned on by the Queen. Following was the pro- 


gram : 
by, gg re eae Ey ret at PETES ETL Tie. Best 
Pantasls Gn Chere Chilmbee. ss hi ieee eet Harriss 
Mr. Wray Taylor. 
See Ol FE AI. RTE Wright 
Mr. Sheldon Painter. 
Piano concerto, with string accompaniment........... Hauptman 


Piano, Miss Hopper ; first violin, Miss McGrew; second violin, 
R. C. Barnfield ; viola, A. Marques ; violoncello, Wray Taylor. 





har frome * BigmeO iii sss oi ccd cc diwedesewes wesdid cee Thea: 
Miss Etta A. Burgess. 

Operatic selections (arranged for organ)................. 
Mr. Taylor. 

Anthem, “* O Come, Let Vo Blew aisiecics cecsvi seis cinco Mason 

Kawaiahao Choir. 

Geng, An Brening Melee y is. cccewiisicids eccdieceds Barnbv 
Mr. Painter. 

Gentet,:" ie Cale” 6 vciscdessctda aaiweasess sUbnécoed ad Cohen 


Piano, Miss Hopper ; first violin, Miss McGrew; flute, Geo. H. 


Paris; second violin, R. C. Barnfield ; viola, A. Marques ; 
violoncello, Wray Taylor. 
Gong; ** Do the Rectal 9 ksiciise was caawiasrcaceivcsesssiecde Andre 
(Violin Obligato by Miss McGrew.) 
Song; ** One Gpting Monniagy:” ésisentedad cesiccics cede cisvess Nevin 
Miss Burgess. 
+ Bic Mele Label Flawed ° 0i65 i. ssccucsdiee.csceede’s Her Majesty 


Hawaii Ponoi. 

The services on Christmas Day at the various churches were 
largely attended. The principal service was at St. Andrew's 
Cathedral, where the choir of ladies and gentlemen (twenty-four 
in number) rendered Kotchsman’s ‘‘Te Deum” 
anthem ‘“ Thus speaketh the Lord of Hosts,” Sullivan's Jubi- 
late in D, and in the evening Ebdon’s service in C and Tour's 
anthem, ‘* Sing, O Heavens.” 

Prof. G. L. Babcock, one of our best piano teachers, died re- 
cently, much regretted by musicians here. 

The Legislature has voted one month’s salary to the members 
of the Hawaiian Band for their trip to the Chicago exposition. 
Look out, ye American and European bands, when Bandmaster 
Bergh and his Kanka boys arrive ! Hawalt. 

ep ee 


Baltimore Notes. 


BALTIMORE, January 7, 1893. 


OR the third concert of the Baltimore Symphony | 


Orchestra, given January 5 at the Academy of Music, Mr. 
Ross Jungnicker presented one of the most attractive and inter- 
esting programs ever given by this orchestra. The works were 
nearly all novelties, and what is more every one was a gem, so that 
the large audience which braved the inclement weather was 
amply rewarded. 
brothers, Messrs. Xaver and Josef Reiter, French horn virtuosi. 
Both artists had opportunity to show their great talents not 
only as horn soloists, but also as singer, composer and con- 
ductor. Mr. Josef Reiter played a new horn concerto by George 


Zeller, composed for him and receiving its first rendition in | 
It is a composition of a modern type, not only taxing 


America. 
the resources of the soloist to the fullest extent, but also giving 
the orchestra plenty todo. Both soloist and orchestra did full 
justice to the work. The concerto was followed by a highly in- 
teresting serenade for strings by the Boston composer Arthur 
Foote. The serenade is a charming composition and ranks as 
one of the best of that class. It was splendidly played and well 
received. Mr. Xaver Reiter then gave the great basso aria from 


Bach’s B minor mass with horn obligato, played by Mr. Josef 


Reiter. This aria will probably never be a popular number, on 
account of the great difficulties encountered for both the vocalist 
and the horn obligato. 


mirers of Bach with great satisfaction, and was on this occasion 





Mr. Donley is 


On this occasion the | 


in F, Stainer’s | 


The soloists on this occasion were the two | 


It was, however, listened to by the ad- | 


| given as near perfection as it ever will be, for both prerequisites 
| were forthcoming. The climax of the evening was reached in 
| the performance of Mr. Josef Reiter’s horn solo, ‘‘ Mephisto,” 

played by Xaver and conducted by the composer, Josef Reiter. 
| The audience was worked up to such a pitch of enthusiasm that 
it had to be repeated and the two brothers received an ovation 
seldom witnessed on the concert stage. The other orchestral 


each succeeding concert the severe training and energetic work 
of its young director. ii Jacopo. 


ae to 


Newark News 
Newark, N. J., January 8, 1893. 

HERE has been a complete reaction here in musi- 

cal circles during the past week, owing possibly to an overpro- 
duction of Christmas music in the churches, which in character and 
magnitude surpassed any of that order ever attempted in Newark. 
Numerous concerts and recitals were given up to the time of the 
holidays. The most notable musical event last week was the 
jubilee at the Peddie Memorial Church, the Cecilian and choral 
choirs under the direction of Prof. E. M. Bowman, rendered some 
excellent selections; added to this, they had the assistance of 
special soloists, including Miss Fannie Hirsch and Mr. T. Kelly 
Cole, of New York, also Mr. James Sauvage and Miss Bowman, 
of Newark. 

Following this comes the announcement of several concerts 
now in preparation, all to be given during January. Mr. Fred- 
eric C. Bauman, director of the Park Conservatory of Music, is 
making extra efforts to ‘‘shine forth” by advertising a pupils’ 
| matinée concert to take place at Association Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, January 14, at 2:30 o'clock, and on January 26a con- 
cert will be given by the faculty of the Park Conservatory in the 
Universalist Church, at which Mr. William R. Williams, Mr. 
Emil Knell, Mr. Otto K. Schill, Miss Amy Ward Murray, Mr. C. 
Marshall Darrach, Mr. John H. B. Conger and Mr. Frederic Bau- 
man will contribute to the program. 

On January 18 there will be a subscription concert at Associa- 
tion Hall, at which local talent will be heard, including Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Bott, Miss Alice Ward, Mr. Raymond Smith, Miss 
Sadie Moore, violinist; Mr. H. F. Von der Heide, violoncellist ; 
Mr. C. Marshall Darrach and Mr. E. R. Crammer Knight. By 
the way, it is Mr. Knight who is constructing the concert; he is 
an Englishman and has recently come to America to take a posi- 
tion as organist and choirmaster of Christ Episcopal Church, and 
it is for the benefit of this church that the concert is to be given, 
and it will have as patronesses Mrs. Starkey, wife of Bishop 
Starkey; Mrs. Thomas T. Kinney, Mrs. Wm. Campbell Clark, 
| Mrs. Col. E. H. Wright, Mrs. Christian, Mrs. Eugene Vander- 
pool, Mrs. Rowland Parry Keasbey, Mrs. Edward Keasbey, Miss 
| Tiffany, Mrs. Z. Belcher and Mrs. F. G. Kelcey. 

I hope to be able to say something about the program next 
| week. Apropos of concerts, the Orpheus Club, the finest mu- 


numbers were well played and the orchestra shows plainly at | 





sical club in the city, are going to give the second concert of 
their fourth season on January 23. The program this time 
will—wisely—be a light one, to counteract the effect of the pre- 
vious heavy one, and they will be assisted by two unrivaled solo- 
ists of national reputation, whom I am not at liberty to mention 
until next week. | 
The Orpheus Club is a perpetual joy, and why should it not | 
be, for it counts among its members many of Newark’s repre- 
sentative male singers, and has for its musical conductor Mr. S. 
A. Ward, one of our most gifted and thorough musicians. The 
| masterly way he batoned the last concert of the club when they 
gave Dudley Buck’s cantata, ‘‘ Columbus,” was alone sufficient 
evidence of his ability. 

It has been universally conceded by musicians who heard the 
cantata, that such an interpretation of it has never been given, 
not excepting the performance at which Mr. Buck himself con- 
ducted. The work of the chorus was superb, the attacks at all 





times were forceful and decisive, and the quality of tone through- 
out was perfect. Mr. Thomas Bott, who represented ‘‘ Colum- 
bus,” never did such excellent work, and certainly made the most 
of the opportunity of his life. Mr. William R. Williams, the first 
tenor of the club, and of whom much was expected, proved a dis- 
appointment ; either he was unsuited to the part he essayed or 
vice versa. At all events we are looking for better work from 
him at the next concert. Sharing the individual honors was Mr. 
George Simonds. This is Mr.Simonds’ first season with the 
Orpheus ; his voice, a baritone, 1s beautiful in quality, and his 
technic good ; he most conscientiously delivered his solos. 

The special soloists of the occasion were Miss Flarie Von der 
Heude, violoncellist, and Miss Theodora Pfafflin, soprano. These 
two artists met with a critical reception. Miss Von der Heude 
is without doubt one of the best women 'cellists, and they are 
not numerous. If at times her playing seemed rather ama- 
teurish, taken in its entirety it was very acceptable, and she 
demonstrated a pure quality of tone and a characteristic style. 
| Miss Pfafflin did not create universally a favorable impression ; 
she naturally possesses a good voice of extensive range, but her 
method is not a refined one, and she is too spasmodic. One 
doesn’t care to be snapped at, and that was the impression con- 
veyed in Miss Pfafflin’s vocalism. 

It is needless to say that the audience was an enthusiastic but 
discriminating one, and filled the church to its capacity, and was 
the most fashionable and brilliant one assembled together at any 
one concert so far this season. Fora change we are going to 
have a season of light opera on January 24 and 25, when the New- 
ark Opera Company will produce ‘‘ The Gondoliers.” This am- 
bitious organization is under the directorship of Mr. C. Wenham 
Smith, who has done considerable to make the opera company a 
commendable one. Last season was virtually their first, and 
was really a sort of trial. Now that the organization has become 
established and open to criticism, they will of course be on their 
mettle. The company have now in rehearsal ‘‘ The Chimes of 
Normandie.” Mr. Harry Dixey, of Brooklyn, is the coach. 

One of our young Newark musicians is Mr. Frank Addis Kent, 
composer, who is in a fair way to distinguish himself in his par- 
ticular vocation. He has written a number of clever composi- 
tions, and has recently finished compiling a volume of forty new 








musical settings to favorite hymns. He has also made a setting 
of Tennyson's poem, ‘‘ Crossing the Bar,” written for male 
quartet, and dedicated the same to the Mendelssohn Quartet of 
Newark. He is also at work upon a baritone solo entitled ‘‘ Three 
Sabbath Days,” 
paniment. Not satisfied with this, he h 
opera entitled 
which has been entered at the National Conservatory of Music, 
New York, in competition for the prize offered by Mrs. Jeanette 
Thurber. 


with piano, organ and violin obligato accom- 
as just completed a comic 


‘Princess Magnificant ; or, Triumph of Love,” 


I wish Mr. Kent success. 
MABE! 
>> 


son, Wis. 
Mapison, Wis., January 11, 1893. 

VERY interesting concert took place last even- 

ing at Christ Presbyterian Church, of this city, under the 
management of the genial organist of the church, Prof. F. A. 
Parker, who is also well known as head of the musical depart- 
ment of the University of Wisconsin. The concert was given for 
the benefit of a fund to pay for the new pipe organ that has been 
placed in this handsome new church and that was heard to good 
advantage in Professor Parker’s solos and accompaniments. The 
church choir added to the enjoyment of the evening with its 
quartets and duet, and showed excellent training. Miss Anna 
Jonas, the soprano, is a pupil of Mrs. Fox, of Chicago, and Miss 
Mary Taylor, the alto, studied at the New England Conservatory 
of Music. 

Miss Mamie Helm, the vocal soloist of the evening, possesses 
an unusually large, rich contralto and is gifted with fine mu- 
sical feeling. She is a graduate of the Weimar Conservatory of 
Music, and has studied since her return from Germany with Mrs. 
Valborg Hovind Stub, of Minneapolis, whose pupil 
It was Miss Helm’s last appearance in 


LINDLEY-THOMPSON. 


Madi 


she was 
before she went abroad. 
Madison, her native city, before starting for Sacramento, Cal., 
where she will hold a position in the choir of the new cathedral. 

Of course the main attraction of the evening was Mr. Alexan- 
der Bull, whose appearance had been looked forward to with in- 
terest by his own numerous friends in this city, as well as by the 
friends of his father, Ole Bull, and who by no means disap- 
pointed his audience. No one can see and hear Mr. Bull without 
thinking continually of his father, who once, it will be remem- 
bered, had a home in Madison. He stands like his father, holds 
his instrument, draws his bow and produces his tones in a way to 
be acontinual reminder of Ole Bull. His manner of singing a 
melody is peculiarly delightful, and Ole Bull himself never 
played with more sympathetic expression. Mr. Bull has given 
several very successful concerts during the past few weeks 
among his countrymen in other parts of Wisconsin, assisted by 
Mrs. Aubertine Woodward Moore (Auber Forestier) and Miss 
Helm. 


At the Madison concert the following program was given : 


Cee, SOIC GRRE, BERROD onc 5s canes qaciecevesestie .. Westbrook 
PEPE OE RONG soc cccccncsccsess cuscerescdysnendeundesedin Wely 
Prof. F. A. Parker. 

Cusstet, “Silent Night” ...0. cccscsccesccescccsscccensees Barnby 
Christ Church Choir. 

Songs— 
‘Der Todt und das Madchen”.) Schubert 
PD Sc cacedocesa¥eeee< ) 
Miss Mamie Helm. 
We SU ka ec ater icnedacdesaduubesss Bach-Gounod 
Mr. Alexander Bull. 
Duet, ‘‘ Morning Land,” (by request).....ccccecsecccceees Phelps 
Miss Anna Jonas, Mr. T. A. Polleys. 
WD siadcsicucdvedtdécaceeneneesvovsenetadaaersien tune Massenet 
Miss Helm. 
(Violin obligato by Mr. Bull.) 
Wes PEE. i ccceccenadasctanscngmel Alessandro Stradella 
Mr. Bull. 
Crertet, “TO enadnes dts tnesidysuncs .... Rossini 
Christ Church Choir. 
preees 9* Se CE PEE vs. ck cnce datvanag natn «dhewecete te Trotere 
Miss Helm. 
Violin— 
OI in0.c:5 on COON ohh hed eh mednonerecnanthe<em Neruda 
“ Chalet Girl’s Song and Halling ”...........scesse0e Ole Bull 
Mr. Bull. 
Organ solo, Offertoire in D minor.................4: ....Batiste 
Professor Parker. 
+o 


Portland (Me.) Topics. 


PORTLAND, Me, January 12, 1893 
6 DRA DIAVOLO” held the boards for three per. 
formances last week by the Home Opera Company 
(amateur), and these performances were far above those usually 
The ensemble singing was admirable, 
This 


rendered by amateurs. 
and that of the principals was all that could be desired. 


was the cast : 


UMN, Soave c du cccesedeccceevesaeeuas Geo. W. Horne 
knoe + Saxaddbanbanieuaedsay .James A. Montgomery 
BU ds 66:dé dan Detecdeceqcdeseepetusesss Everett M. Waterhouse 
IN piel iceelcesctideavend Seeveswincecéneee Willard A. Noyes 
Erde kecaccesuccnnceueeeee the nehosiahacasnen John P. Welch 
iso coped tuceecendid ceateeseccegecneeancene Herbert E. Teel 
TR nk cns 04 O06 Hedciedetontone tanteneeuced Arthur N. Dennis 
hn 40 Rind 60 dA 0¥ N+ cit cans <eananis ..Miss Lizzie M. Brown 


Lady Allcash......ccscccesescorecceseces Miss Nettie M. Morrison 
Anita Miss Lizzie M. Hovey 

Miss Brown was warmly applauded and Mr. Horne was very 
happy in his part and he sang ‘“‘ The Stars are Shining Brightly” 
with excellent voice and method. The gem ‘Let 
Obey,” sung by Mr. Welch, whose grand voice and perfect stage 
presence were more apparent than ever. W. E. Chandler con- 
ducted the orchestra. The houses were full, and taken all around 
the production was an immense success. 

Last Monday evening at the Church of the Messiah, Mr. W. H. 
Carter, the organist of St. Luke’s Cathedral, gave the first organ 


was All 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Although a fierce storm was raging, the 
was the program : 


recital of the 
attendance was very good 
D . eevee eee Alex., Guilmant 
. Fillippo Capocei 
+ oe A 

.J. Vogt 

E. Paladilhe 
Whittington 

E. Batiste 

.W. Spinney 

‘ ..5. Clarke 
. A. C. Mackenzie 
FG 


season. 


The following 


Grand chorus in 
Melodia 
Prelude 
Night Song’ 
Andante ( 
Minuet 


Offertoire it 


and fugue, A minor 


antabile 


minor eee 
Harvest Home” 


"illage 
Ouseley 


and the fugue 
minuet was a 


1orus was very stately and grand, 
of the The 
the offertoire was the gem of the pro- 


grand « 
1 tl techni 
bit 


as heartily 


organist. 


re fine 
pleasing while 
applauded. The nocturne was a fine sam- 
Angels’ Chorus” received a well 
We know of no richer treat 


organ, 


of pastoral music, and the 


ed encore and was repeated 
} Mr 


pleasure 


Carter play on a good and we trust we 
again very soon, 


HERBERT SYDNEY HANAFORD. 


—=_-o 


Binghamton Budget. 
] GNACE J. PADEREWSKI, the famous pianist, 
his artistic recital on the evening of December 28 at 
the elegant new Stone Opera House, under the auspices of the 
R. R. Y. M. C. A. Society. 

The program was excellent and included compositions from 
Bach, Beethoven, Weber, Chopin, Rubinstein, Brahms, Liszt and 
Paderewski 

The 
precis 
from 40 to 60 miles distant ; 


wave 


ative audience, many being present from neighboring towns 
250 extra chairs on the stage. 

Every 
ewski kindly To criticise the great artist is really 
superfluous, but everyone and all are anxious to hear him again. 

Our musical season has received a new inspiration through the 
RarFrF. 


responded 


marvelous performance of this great artist. 


+ 


Leavenworth News. 

LEAVENWORTH, Kan., January 3, 1883. 
HE Christmas number of THE MusICAL COURIER 
with its supplements most interesting and its programs of 
Christmas music in the different New York churches, was a feast 
h we have only now recovered sufficiently to tell you 
yw we of ‘the compressed air city,” ‘way out in the Missouri 
v alley, kept the day. Of course the churches were beautifully 
decorated and each choir did their very best, and the weather 


from whic 


was all to be desired 
The program at the Congregational Church was : 


Voluntary.... 
Anthem, * Carol, sweetly carol” 
Hymn, * Hark, the herald angels sing " 
Anthem, “ Holy Night”. 
Offertory, ‘‘ Bethlehem ” 
Hymn, * Joy to the world” 
Hymn, “ Adeste Fideles.” 
EVENING SERVICE. 
Hy mn, ‘‘ Hark! what mean those holy voices ?” 
ag on the listening ear’ 
All praise to Thee’ 
Calm on the listening air of night.” 
heed of Peace 
* Lord of our life” 


Jubilee. 


Evening sermon, ** The Hymn of the Heavenly Host.” Rev. 
Thomas M. Boss, pastor. 

The choir was under the direction of J. W. Johnson, organist. 
A double quartet rendered the music very acceptably. 

Your correspondent had charge of the music in this church, 
being the soprano in the quartet for twenty-five years, and it was 
a new sensation to be ‘in it” and yet * out of it.” 

Music at the Cathedral and Sacred Heart Church of St. Joseph 
The latter church boasts of the most efficient choir in 
the city. Their only musical service was at 5 o’clock a. M., and 
comprised the following classic selections : ‘‘ Holy Night.” quar- 
Abbé Liszt; Theo. Von la Hasche’s new production la 

Missa Pro Pace,” for four voices, in its entirety, includ- 
grand distance effect; for offertory, ‘‘ Adeste Fideles,” 

by V. Novello. Miss Rose Mason, organist; John 
Joeger, leader. 

At St. Paul's Episcopal Church the decorations were fine and 
music elaborate, and it was rendered by a double quartet ; or- 
ganist, Miss Hyatt; rector, Rev. S. B. Pond. 

At the First Presbyterian Church this fine program was ren- 
dered by a large chorus choir : 


was fine 


tet, 
célébre, ‘ 
ng the 

arranged 


Organ prelude 

Prayer.... 

Andante 
Anthem, *‘ Christmas” 
Anthem, ‘‘ Behold, I bring you glad tidings 
Anthem and prayer. 
Anthem, * O, be joyful” Fairbank 
Organ, postlude MITT rr tee re 

Organist and director, Mr. C. V. White. 


One of the pleasant features of the evening service, which was 
given by the Sabbath school, was—besides music and recitations—a 
beautiful present given every teacher, officer and scholar from 
the superintendent of the school, Col. J. A. Abernethy. As there 
are over 500 scholars, some idea of the munificence of the gift 
may be imagined. 

There never has been such a dearth of concerts, operas and 
music generally as we have had this fall ; for that reason these 
programs published in the papers looked very pleasant to our 
longing eyes and hearts, although not much in themselves. 

The Y. M. C. A. Association give a course of popular enter- 
tainments this winter. The first one, given last month, was the 
Shipp Brothers’ Bell Ringers Company, assisted by Miss Eva B. 
Macey, a very versatile young lady—one who recites well, plays 


Guilmant 


Mendelssohn 


so it became necessary to put about | 





Hesse | 


the banjo and piano, in such a manner as to receive repeated 
recalls, to which she gracefully responded. 

This week the Lawrence State University Glee and Banjo 
clubs give one of their entertainments in Chickering Hall under 
the auspices of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. 

I have had nothing to write you for so long that I have only 
done so now to let you know how nearly the god Pan has for- 
saken us. Yours musically, ELIZABETH RICHARDS-JONES. 


+ 


Midnight, 1892-3. 

§ December 31, 1892. 

| January 1, 1893. 
ROSIT neu jahr!” The eventful year 1893 a. D., 
or 5653 Jewish, or 1310 Mohammedan, has dawned, and a 

pandemoniacal ‘‘ Feast of Trumpets” fills the atmosphere as I 

write about the wondrous achievements of this virgin city during 

the year that is gone, and contemplate the coming events of the 

year that is born. 

The world wags merrily on and he who wags not with it will 
wag a solo in isolated originality. In closing up my correspond- 
ence for the year to THE COURIER it is natural to suppose that 
the 50,000 weekly readers of your columns would take an interest 
in the unprecedented advance of this metropolis of enterprise. 

The following I acknowledge is a good rule for a critic, but 


CHICAGO, 


| (with a large B) there is much to say anent Chicago: 


house was completely filled with an enthusiastic and ap- | 





When you've got a thing to say, 
Say it! Don’t take half a day. 
When your tale’s got little in it, 
Crowd the whole thing in a minute! 
Life is short—a fleeting vapor— 
Don’t you fill an eight page paper 
With a tale which, at a pinch, 
Could be cornered in an inch! 
Boil her down until she simmers ; 
Polish her until she glimmers. 
When you've got a thing to say, 
Say it! Don’t take half a day. 


Musicians, artists, piano dealers, publishers, professors are not 


number was enthusiastically encored, to which Pader- | so devoid of commercial instincts as the world generally sup- 


poses, and I will therefore give your readers some of the startling 
figures and facts in the past year’s history of Chicago: 

The clearing house increase for this year is $621,167,975, or 14.3 
per cent. over any previous year and $58,000,000 more than 
Boston. 

The musical instrument and merchandise trade of Chicago for 
past year was $13,000,000, and three houses do half ot that busi- 
ness. There are few (if any) firms elsewhere in the United States 
doing over $2,000,000 worth of business, And, mark you, this 
trade is in the West—still in its infancy ! 


The city has built twelve magnificent school buildings, with an | 
average of twelve large rooms at cost of from $70,000 to $105,000 | 
per school, and contracts are let for twenty new schools for 1893. | 
137,280 study vocal | 


Enrollment for this year 1,520,005 scholars ; 
music. 

This is certainly a noble school record. 

The value of the live stock handled in Chicago in the past year 


| is $253,000,000 ! 


Indeed, well nigh an incredible figure. 
Building operations and investments in Chicago have been 
colossal. I will enumerate a few of the greatest : 
Illinois Central Railroad depot, cost over 
Ces CONE MURIIL, 6 s cinecinnsscpads citensndoer tees 
Art Institute 
Y. M. C. 


Medical Temple 
Armour Institute (an industrial and polytechnical 


Hahnemann Medical College 
Walker Museum and three dormitories for the Chicago 
University 


(By the bye, its first annual convocation took place this | 


week in Central Music Hall and was a most brilliant affair.) 
OFFICE BUILDINGS. 

Security Building 

Columbus Buildin 


Old Colony.. 

Teutonic 

Hartford Deposit 

W. D. Boyce Office Building 
Gillespie Block 


Elisworth Building 
And many others. 
MERCANTILE BUILDINGS. 
Marshall Field (new) 
ss bass ea ko beta see Cewe Tess Sobboeereeevaawetesss 
Ludington 
Van Buren 


aan innumerable temporary structures in fair quarter. 
APARTMENT HOUSES. 


Groveland 
Mineola penbuslceSbdnnbedobedsen cévbeldvededbawewekw se bu 


och 

And a hundred others too numerous to mention. 

As to the factories, costly dwellings, ¢. g., Armour’s palatial 
residence ($200,000), power houses and other structures erected, 
their number is legion. 

The Chicago Hussars are building a $250,000 armory, to be 
ready for the “Royal British Military Tournament” of field 
sports next summer. 

Model life saving stations, model crematories, &c., and most 








fabulous of all the 200 giant buildings at the fair grounds, and 
the scores of accompanying side shows, ¢. g., ‘‘ Spectatorium,” 
Japanese and Chinese theatres and bazaars, ‘‘ Tower of Babel,” 
windmills, John Brown’s Fort, Scottish societies’ immense 
grounds for monster athletic tourneys, and the sea of oddities in 
the midway plaisance, I will not mention at all, as the world 
knows their history. 

Suffice it to say : Never in the history of the world has any city 
done such wonders in one year. 

Further, in arts and sciences and education wonders have 
been accomplished, ¢. g., the orchestra, the Calvary Library, 
the new public library, the colossal university, two new quar- 
tets, several new conservatories, ¢. g., ‘‘ The Tourjée,” a most 
complete system of university extension lectures, the Pulaski 
Polish Club buildings, many literary and art clubs, social clubs 
without number; and so many other new ventures are on foot 
that it makes one dizzy to contemplate them. 

And thousands of men are without employment and on the 
streets starving! Never has charity been taxed as she has been 
this Christmas. 

Too many laborers are in the vineyard. 

A lamentable story to chronicle is the suicide of Dr. Schultz, 
late of the Eberhard Grand Conservatory, of New York. He 
was absolutely unable to earn his daily bread, and despair finally 
brought him to this dismal end. Unfortunately it is a fact that 
thousands of able and competent men are without any steady 
employment, and wages are in reality low on account of the vast 
supply of skilled labor. 

January 5. 

Carloads of exhibits are arriving daily. 

The increase in the value of the bulk of wheat handled in Chi- 
cago for last year is $48,000,000. 

Fifty-five thousand Chinese bulbs are now in the hothouses of 
the fair. 

I have received quite a number of letters of inquiry from com- 
petent organists, vocalists and pianists wishing to locate here. 
To one and all I hereby positively offer the advice : Stay away by 
all means from Chicago, unless you have secured immediate em- 
ployment. 

The agricultural and floral display at the ‘‘ Columbian” will be 
the greatest the world has ever seen. Orchids from Costa Rica 
of enormous size; giant ferns from Japan and Australia (some 32 
feet high) ; bamboos from India and China; maples from Japan, 
200 years old; Japanese dwarf pines, travelers’ trees from Mada- 
gascar (water can be drawn from them), cinnamon trees, india 
rubber trees, Persian violets of great beauty, and uncountable 
curiosities of arbor-flori-and horticulture are now stored at Jack- 
son Park or are daily arriving. 

Forty thousand hardy rose bushes have been planted and the 
bosquets, thickets, groves and wooded islands are well stocked 
with trees and shrubs. 

Mrs. Zenab Fonos, a Mohammedan lady of Cairo, has aroused 
the ‘‘ women of the faith,” and they will send many choice Arabic 
writings descriptive of Oriental women. 

Lord Chatham said that he read Butler's dictionary from one 
end to the other twice through, and we may claim that the stu- 
dent will be able to read the encyclopedia of art, nature, his- 
tory, science and mechanics through from cover to back at this 
marvelous fair. 

As the introduction to Linwood’s lexicon to Aischylus was 


| considered to be the most sonorous and majestic specimen of 
| English prose writing, so may we affirm that never has any fair 
been heralded by such majestic and promising preparations. 


I suppose we should have but a beauty and a baby show, a 
typical country school house spelling bee, an old fashioned sing- 
ing school or musical convention and a Lime Kiln Club, and then 


| everything under the sun would be covered in the roster of 


attractions. 
The artistic triumph of the artistic element at the grounds will 


| be the colonnade, 500 feet long and 150 feet high, between the 


Casino and the music halls. The magnificent Columbian quad- 
riga or group of four horses, chariot bearing Columbus, two fe- 
male figures leading horses and two heralds will occupy a pedes- 
tal 40 feet square in the centre. Columbus is 14 feet high and the 
position on the peristyle is most commanding. French, Potter 
and Lukeman designed and are executing the group. 

Of course, the Colonnade is an idea taken from St. Peter's and 
the quadriga from St. Mark’s of Venice and the Arc de Triomphe. 
As Philadelphus, king of Egypt, caused the famous Stoic, 
Sphzerus, to belie his own maxim, ‘ The sage is never deceived 
by appearances,” by means of a luscious plate of artificial fruit, so 
will the visitor be puzzled by the marvelous display of wax imi- 
tations from Germany. Chief Samuels has already received a 
shipment of the same. 

The British exhibit of sculpture promises to be remarkable. 
Brock, Behnes, Woolner, Mullins, Alfred Gilbert, I. E. Boehm, 
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R. A., will all be represented by several of their best achieve- 
ments. 

The eminent Dutch artist Hubert Vos is now in Chicago ar- 
ranging the Dutch art exhibit. He has a studio in the Pullman. 

The Chicago Society of Artists is holding an excellent annual 
exhibit in the Atheneum. 

The new Columbus postage stamps have caused considerable 
excitement this week. Collecting fiends were in line at the post 
office as early as 3 a. M. of Tuesday morning. 

MUSICAL EVENTS. 

The Chicago Orchestra is touring for three weeks in Canada 
and other outside territories. 

A curiosity of criticism is in the Sunday ‘ Herald.” It says 
that ‘‘the musical program provided by Thomas for the choral 
and festival halls is decidedly soggy and oppressive, so much so 
that nobody but a boss fiddler or a male soprano would be able 
to understand it. The selections are all from heavy writers. 
These are very proper for musicians like Thomas, Paderewsky 
and their friends; but a great many people from Indiana and 
Wisconsin have never heard of Mendelssohn or Mozart, or Mr. 
Thomas and Paderewski either, for that matter. They will want 
to hear a tune before they go home from the fair.” 

Consequently the college glee clubs will be here in July—Har- 
vard, Yale and Princeton—and in August and September Cor- 
nell, Columbia, Michigan, Oberlin and others. They will give 
festivals and have tree tickets to the festivals of Thomas! That 
is more than musical critics will have, I fear. So we shall hear 
those classics, ‘‘ The Mulligan Guards” and ‘ Baa, Baa, Black 
Sheep!” 

It is intended that if the students can be induced to intrust 
their tender constitutions to the night air they will give sere- 
nades in the lagoons. Well—everything goes ! 

4 RARE COLLECTION OF VIOLINS. 

Mr. George Smith, of Indiana avenue, this city, has quite a 
number of stringed instrument curios. A Gaspar di Salo, valued | to your general readers : 
at $8,000, and instruments by Antonio Stradivarius, Josef Guar- 1. Platforms will be 7 inches high. They will be floored with 
nerius, Nicolo Amati, Bergonzi, Maggini, Stainer, Villaume, &c. | hardwood or Georgia pine, finished to the natural wood. Car- 
This will be of interest to virtuosi desiring to secure valuable | pets nailed to the floor will not be used. Rugs may be used. 
and rare treasures. 2. Railings 2 feet 6 inches above platforms will be used along 
aisles. They must be wholly included within the space of the 
exhibitor. Preferably they should be of metal. Those which 
will require frequent polishing should be avoided. 

3. Partitions between exhibits, not along aisles, will consist of 
(a) a dado 6 feet high above the platform; (4) a frieze 3 feet 6 
inches pendent from the ceiling ; the frieze carried around on the 
four sides will mark the upper part of the inclosure. The space 
between the dado and the frieze must be left open to avoid ob- 
struction of light and air, except that draperies may be used at 
the angles and posts. The arrangement of instruments within 
the space is left to the choice of the exhibitor. 


by the beauty of ‘‘ Baucis” and makes love to her. 


her wrinkles and her gray hairs. 


tection. 

The orchestra score and parts were missing on the first night, 
and an indeed strange mélange ensued. 
ances were more acceptable, but by no means what they should 
have been. 





ings. 
matic importance, and teaches no new lessons and repeats but 
weakly the old lessons. 

The pastoral introduction and the entr’acte are old friends to 
many. The love duet is harmlessly pretty. ‘‘ Vulcan’s” 
and the romanza of 
Gounod. 

The other novelty has been ‘‘ La Basoche,” of Messager, heard 
for the first time in Paris two years ago. In England Harris and 
Eugene Oudin arranged a version which was given in the Royal 
Opera House, November 1891. It has proven to be quite 
popular, and with a more effective cast would be a prime favor- 
ite. Some have pronounced it to be the best opéra comique 
brought to America in years. 

The Black Patti (so-called), Sisseretta Jones, has been here 
this week for three concerts for the Star lecture course. 
lieve Paderewski is to be another of the Star attractions. 

Strange conglomeration! Why not Blind Tom next or the 
Cowboy Pianist ? 

I append the rules and regulations for musical exhibits at the 
fair, as they may be of interest to intending exhibitors and also 
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LARGEST STAGE IN THE WORLD. 

Frederick Archer, concerning the Spectatorium, says: ‘‘ The 
stage will hold comfortably 700 people, and ninety facsimiles of 
ancient musical instruments will be used in an orchestra on the 
stage.” These are being manufactured according to ancient 
manuscripts, missals, tapestries and monastic archives. This 
will certainly be interesting to the musical world. 

RARE FRENCH WORKS FOR THE FAIR. 

The French women’s committee announce that Miss Chami- 
nade (spelled Chemisade in our local papers) will have works per- 
formed. Augusta Holmes’ work, costing 60,000 frs. at exhibition 
of 1889, will be given. Miss de Granval’s opera, ‘‘ Mazeppa,” 
will be heard ; likewise the national ‘‘ Hymn of Peace ” of Italy by | 
Miss di Lodi. 


partment for approval. The department, with the assistance of 
in their efforts to produce elegant and tasteful effects, and to 
avoid harsh and offending contrasts. 

5. Exhibitors can secure incandescent electric lighting in their 
several spaces. Each lamp will be charged for at arate to be 
hereafter announced. While the arrangement of the light will 
be permitted chiefly to the discretion of exhibitors, it is probable 

| that the use of one or more pendent groups will be found most 


effective. 
6. General regulations as to signs will be issued by the director 


general. A distinctive name, skillfully interlaced in grill work, 
&c., in the development of a design, will not be objected to. All 


BIGGEST PAINTED PANELS EXISTING. 

Miss Cassatt and Mrs. MacMonnies are to paint the immense 
14 feet high and 58 feet long panels for the mural decorations of 
the tympana of the Woman's Building. The interesting pre- 
miére in America of Gounod’s ‘“‘ Philemon and Baucis” at the 
Auditorium by the Duff Company has been artistically disap- 
pointing, if musically worth chronicling as an enterprising ven- 
ture. It was composed thirty years ago for the Baden Casino, 
but was first given at the Lyrique, of Paris, by Carvalho in 1860 
(Paris) (expanded from a one act piece into a three act opera). 
The librettists were Barbiére and Carré. After fifteen years it 
was revived at the Comique as a two acter; next given in Lon- 
don Covent Garden by Harris, October 24, 1891. It has been set 
to music by Gluck (Parma), 1760; Rebel and Francoeur, 1738 ; 
Gossec in 1775, Stegman in 1783, Agther in 1791, Bohm in 1805, 
Matho in 1703. 

Ovid tells the story best in his ‘‘ Metamorphoses,” where those 
interested can look up the ancient myth, or better still—as all 
your readers may not have Ovid handy—I will give the plot : 

‘*Philemor.” and ‘‘ Baucis” were an aged couple, extremely 
poor, who dwelt in a humble cottage in a small town of Phrygia. 
One day * Jupiter” and ‘“‘ Mercury,” in the form of men, visited | 
this town. It was evening. They sought for hospitality, but 
every door was closed against them. At length they approached | intetiigent reader. 
the abode of the aged pair, by whom they were gladly received. : ’ : : a 
vr : >e 24 Ba Ae, y : | Incase my time and circumstances will permit of my writing 
The quality of the guests was eventually revealed by the miracle ° ~ : . F EK, ; 
af the wine bowl being spontaneously replenished as fast as it | during the Columbian yeer, | shall aim to make the Columbian 

; fe ; +i a : , | letters” of such a scope and value that they may be for all time 
was drained. They told their hosts that it was their intention to | ae Ri : 7 

‘ * : an artistic, critical record and authority, as well as reference of 

destroy the godless town and desired them to leave their dwell- | : ae 4 
, : ; . certain reliability. 
ing and ascend the adjacent hill. The aged couple obeyed. Virtute, non astutia. 
Ere they reached the summit they turned around to look and 
beheld a lake where the town had stood. Their own house re- 
mained, and, as they gazed and deplored the fate of their neigh- 
bors, it became atemple. On being desired by “Jupiter” to 
express their wishes, they prayed that they might be appointed 
to officiate in that temple and that they might be united in death 
as in life. Their prayer was granted ; and as they were one day 
standing before the temple they were changed into an oak anda 
lime tree. The transformation was made gradually, and as soon 
as they became aware of it they bade each other farewell in the 
most affectionate manner. 

Thus runs the ancient myth. 

In the first act of the opera Messrs. Barbiére and Carré have 
adhered rather rigidly to the Roman poet's version, save that 

‘ Vulcan ” is substituted for ‘‘ Mercury,” so as to afford some op- 
portunity for grotesqueness in appearance and for the introduc- 
tion of mild and inoffensive humor. In the second act, however, 
the original is entirely ignored and the story is continued in a 
manner that vividly recalls the opera bouffe style of Offenbach. 

The first act closes with ‘ Jupiter’s” incantation, while the 
aged couple fall asleep. As the curtain rises upon the second 
act ‘‘ Philemon” and ‘‘ Baucis” are discovered in the same atti- 
tude. By the grace of the gods their youth, however, has been 
restored to them. When “ Baucis” awakes she is bewildered by 
her surroundings and a mirror reveals to her all the beauty of her 
younger days. She is again possessed by the spirit of coquetry. 
‘Jupiter ” appears in the réle of a Don Juan—a réle in which, 


simile, may be displayed within the exhibitor’s space. 

7. Printed matter may be distributed to visitors within the ex- 
hibitor’s space, but passers-by may not be solicited to accept it. 
Designs for such matter should be submitted to the department 
for approval. 

In wishing THe MusicaL Courier and its readers a Happy 
New Year I would beg of you all to remember that writing from 
| the fulcrum of the earth, the nave of the world’s music for the 
coming year, from this point Chicago, toward which the eyes of 
the world are directed, is no easy task. Much ground is to be 
| covered, and a mere musical report would scarcely satisfy the 
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Galveston Musings. 


SOME TEXAS PROGRAMS. 





| GALVESTON, Tex. January 7, 1893. 
| NOTWITHSTANDING the extreme dullness in 
local music society circles, I have a few events of more 
than ordinary merit to chronicle. Out ot four local associations, 
the Mendelssohn Oratorio Society, once not alone Galveston’s 
but Texas’, pride, has entirely disappeared from public view ; in 
fact, the organization has not shown any signs of life since its 
successful appearance at the 91 State Saengerfest. 

The Salamanders (a German male chorus), although still in 
existence, are very rarely heard or even spoken of ; but it is claimed 
that they will wake up in time for the next saengerfest ; at any 
rate it is hoped that they will. 

The Mannerchor, another society, is rehearsing weekly and 
regularly, but is not up to the standard ; they were while under 
he leadership of Prof. C. J. Groenwald, their former director. 





the only one that shows any life at all. 
THE QUARTET SOCIETY'S CONCERT. 
The above named association gave its second annual concert 














according to ancient tradition, he was quite at home—is smitten 
They are 
discovered by ‘‘ Philemon,” whose jealousy is consequently 
aroused, and the happiness of the loving couple threatens to be 
destroyed, when ‘‘ Baucis” implores the deity to give her back | 
But ‘‘ Jupiter” repents, bids 
her remain young and promises the reunited couple his pro- 


The other perform- 
We will refrain from further criticism in face of the 


fact that the worthiness of the attempt condones the shortcom- | 
The music is simple, pleasing, melodious, but of no dra- 


song 
‘*Baucis” are also worthy of the young | 


I be- | 


4. Designs for fronts and decorations should be sent to the de- | 


the artists of the exposition, will endeavor to aid the exhibitors | 


signs of an extravagant or boastful nature will be avoided. | 
Awards from former competitions, shown actually or by fac- | 





Now, as to the Galveston Quartet Society, although it is the | 
youngest of all—you might say the baby, anda pet at that—tt is | 
acknowledged to be the leader of the local musical organizations | 
and ranks at the head of the class ; in fact the Quartet Society is | 


at the Tremont Opera House on the 7th ult. The concert finan- 
cially was a great success, but not artistically, I am sorry to have 
tosay. The following was the program rendered : 

‘* Merry Poverty,” 
“Cradle Song” 





Svedudneteamkile Mak dau uadne <a Sesaede Kremser 


. Lynes 


Galveston Quartet Society. 


Piano Solo— 


..Constantin Sternberg 
Dupont 


+ Bee LOeth cc coc vcace , 
‘*Gavot ” in G minor... raniane me 
Lucie Hickenlooper. 

Recitation, ‘‘ The Spinning Wheel Song” 

Miss Josie Marx. 

Arietta, ‘‘ Nella Calma d'un Bel Sogno ™. 
Mrs. Bella McLeod Smith. 
. Harmonized by Dudley Buck 
aateend Meyerbeer 


Waller 


..Gounod 


** Annie Laurie ” 
Grand aria from ‘‘ Le Prophéte ” ‘ 
Miss Fowler. 


“kedne Edw. Grieg 
Lindenberg. 


Sonata, ops 8, for piano and violin 
Mrs. Arthur Bornefeld and Mr. E. 
| Scena and aria from “ Faust,” ‘‘ En Costume ” 
Mrs. Bella McLeod Smith. 
Quartet from ‘“‘ Martha”.... 
Mrs. Smith, Miss Fowler, Messrs. Lalor and Becker. 
** Good Night ” Dudley Buck 


Gounod 


ee eececes ....Flotow 


Galveston Quartet Society. 

Before entering into the criticism it will not be 
give a complete list of the society’s members and 

Thomas Goggan, president ; Arthur Bornefeld, vice-president ; 
F. W. Blake, secretary ; C. Hickenlooper, treasurer ; J. S. Parker, 
librarian ; F. O. Becker, musical director. 

MEMBERS. 

Tenor I.—F. W. Blake, J. P. Lalor, J. R. Holmes, J. D. Hod- 
son, Edward H. Gorse. 

Tenor II.—Arthur Bornefeld, H. S. Arthur, Dr. W. I. Ducie, J. 
W. Hertford, C. Haardt, C. Hickenlooper, W. H. Hunter, J. Mer- 
row. 

Bass I.—J. H. Langbehen, L. J. Selby, J. W. Jokusch, L. J. D. 
Ujffy, A. P. Nielson, Fred. P. Evans, J. S. Parker, E. V. Hough- 
wout, Charles Fowler. 

Bass II.—C. J. Stubbs, H. A. Shaffer, Dr. R. C. Hodges, F. J. 
Becker, John Hanna, Edgar Johnston, L. A. Grelling, R. E. 
Bevens. 

But now for the concert and its attractions and *‘‘ distractions,’ 
not to say failures. The soloists first, as per their rotation on the 
program. The two selections by little Miss Lucie Hicken- 
looper were well rendered, especially Dupont’s G minor gavot, 
which was played with telling effect. The next number on the 
program was the recitation by Miss Marx. I consider that the 
selection was altogether out of place notwithstanding that it was 
delivered in good style, as the entertainment was supposed to be 
concert in the true and full sense of the word. 

The prima donna of the evening, Mrs. Bella McLeod Smith, of 
Houston, was seemingly a disappointment to everybody, and 
more so to me, as I expected to hear some fine singing, the lady 
having come highly recommended and having been especially 
engaged for the occasion. I felt actually sorry for Gounod’s 
beautiful waltz rhythm from ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” for it could 
hardly be recognized ; but at any rate the singing was considera- 
bly better than the piano accompaniment, although one tried to 
drown the other. The accompaniment was very poor indeed, 
| and it was more noticeable in the ‘‘ Faust” selection. Mrs. 

McLeod Smith has undoubtedly a good and strong voice, but 
has no control of same. Some passages of the ‘*‘ Faust” aria 
showed a decided improvement when compared with the first 


out of place to 
officers : 


selection. 

Fides’ grand aria from Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Prophéte,” as sung by 
Miss Fowler, went considerably better. Miss Fowler is the pos- 
sessor of a rich and powerful voice, but her delivery lacks expres- 
sion and feeling, and notwithstanding her correct singing, as far 
as tones and notes are concerned, she does not gain the sym- 
pathy of her audience—in fact, her style of rendition leaves the 
audience cold, and not carried away by the singer, as the case 
should be. A melody, no matter how plain, inspires if sung 
with feeling. A melody delivered without expression is—nothing. 

The Grieg piano and violin sonate, op. No. 8, was a grand 
treat, both artists, Mrs. Arthur Bornefeld as well as Prof. Emil 
Lindenberg, were at their very best. Their conception of the 
you might term it ‘‘ quaint” composition was excellent and the 


delivery heartily enjoyed. It was music, pure music, 

The quartet selection from *‘ Martha” did not go very flatter- 
ingly, in fact one might sayMr. Lalor was the only one that car- 
ried his score through well. Mr.F. J. Becker (not the leader) 
| was weak in his part, at times could hardly be heard. The en- 


semble was poor, as the voices did not harmonize. 

But the selections rendered by the society itself, under 
leadership of Mr. F. O. Becker, fully offset the 
mentioned. Their shading was good and in fact an improvement 
was noticeable in every one of their selections. The pp. and 
crescendo movements went splendidly, and their attack accurate. 


the 


few drawbacks 


Galveston has certainly good reason to be proud of the Quartet 
Society and its achievements. Much credit 
the untiring efforts of Mr. F. O. Becker, their director, and last, 
but not the least, to the energetic members who follow their 
leader with remarkable precision and ambition. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN CONCERT. 

The second concert of the season was given by and under the 
auspices of an association called ‘‘ The Organized Sevens,” for 
the benefit of the organ fund of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Mr. Jacob Singer, the organist and choirmaster of the church, 
The program will speak for itself : 


is of course due to 


acting as musical director. 
Potpourri from the opera ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth ”........ Isenman 
Professor Elbert’s Orchestra. 

Cavatina from the opera *‘ Giralda” 
Clarinet solo, 
Quartet, ‘‘ A Stream of Silver Moonshine”’......... Adam Geibel 
Apollo Quartet 
Andante from sonata..... aée hdaliawe 
Piano solo, Mrs. Washington. 
“The Garden of Sleep” 


..Ad. Adam 


Professor Ressel. 


C. E. Von Weber 


.. Isidore de Lara 


Mrs. J. Merrow. | 
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Overture, ‘‘ The Gypsy Queen" Franz Lachner 
Professor Elbert 
Victor E. Nessler 
a ‘‘ The Trumpeter of Sackingen.”) 

Mr. 
rry Dance”......... 

Apollo Quartet. 

lonaise, op. 33:.... teens enkee: o Spanee E. Sauret 


Solo, ‘‘ It was not thus to be’ 
From the oper 
Schaul. 


The Ke J. L. Molloy 


Violin solo, Professor Lindenberg. 


-gnava nel Silensio” Donizetti 
(From ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor.”) 
Mrs. Mayo-Rhodes, 
‘aust Waltz - Gounod-Liszt 
Piano solo, Miss Garcia. 

The participants were : 

Pianists—Miss Zulema of San Antonio; Mrs. L. P, 
Grunewald, Mrs. Courtney Washington, Mrs. Chas. Schneider. 

Vocalists—Mrs. Mayor-Rhodes, soprano; Mrs. J. Merrow, 
Mr. Adolph Schaul, baritone; the Apollo Quartet, com- 
p i of Arthur, Hanna, second bass ; 
Hodson, first tenor, and Selby, first bass. 

Prof. Emil Lindenberg, violin soloist ; Prof. Frank J. Ressel, 
clarinet soloist, and Elbert’s Orchestra, under the leadership of 
Prof. Chas. H. Elbert 

The financial management of the affair was in the hands of Mr. 
Frank M. Ball, and he certainly attended to his part highly satis- 
factorily, judging by the flattering result. The net receipts ; 
that is what I say—the net proceeds amounted to nearly $1,100, 
Well, Mr. Editor, how do like the 
Quartet Society cleared a little over $500 on their concert. 


Garcia, 


alto 


Messrs second tenor; 


SE 


yes, 
result ? Why, even the 
You 
even if we do live ‘‘ ’way down” in Texas,” we know 
all we ask for is first-class attrac- 


you 


see, we here 
how to appreciate good music ; 
tions. Some fake or would-be artist that thinks anything is 
good enough for Texas,, better not push his freight in this direc- 
tion unless he wants to count the railroad ties on his return trip 
Northbound 

The numbers rendered by Professor Elbert’s orchestra went 
well and were well received. 

The clarinet solo by Professor Ressel was delightful and heartily 
enjoyed, judging by the applause elicited. 

The selections contributed by the Apollo Quartet were, consid- 
ering the short time of the quartet's existence, very creditable. 
Mrs. Washington's piano solo, the andante from the Weber sonata, 
showed clear conception and artistic delivery. 

De Lara’s ‘‘ The Garden of Sleep,” as sung by Mrs. Merrow, 
took well. Mrs. Merrow is the possessor of a pretty and sweet 
alto voice ; her enunciation is distinct and her delivery good. 

Mr. Schaul's selection from ‘The Trumpeter of Saekingen” 
showed him to be a singer of decided merit. He has a fine voice, 
which he uses with telling effect. 

The vioiin solo of Professor Lindenberg was splendid, and his 
rendition of the Sauret polonaise excellent. For an encore he 
played a caprice by Lenormand. ° 

The rendition of Donizetti's immortal aria from ‘ Lucia,” as 
sung by Mrs. Mayo-Rhodes, Galveston’s popular prima donna, 
was simply brilliant, and was received with remarkable enthusi- 
Mrs. Mayo-Rhodes fully sustained her reputation as an 

Her voice is a pure and rich mezzo-soprano, her delivery 
The articulation was clear to the 


asm 
artist. 
exquisite and enchanting. 
syllable. 

Miss Garcia, of San Antonio, the guest of the evening, won the 
hearts of her hearers by storm, and may well be proud of the 
enthusiastic reception she received. She gave an interesting 
rendition of the Gounod-Liszt ‘ Faust” waltz, and displayed 
On be- 


considerable skill and talent in the execution of same. 
ing loudly recalled she played Schumann's ‘ Traumerei 
charmingly on the violin. Miss Garcia is certainly a young lady 
of unusual talent, and your correspondent trusts that she will 
visit us soon again. 

On account of the immense success another concert was given 
the following evening (the 16th ult.) also, to which nearly all of the 
participants mentioned again contributed, with decided success, 
notwithstanding the entire program was gotten up by Mr. Singer 
a few hours before the concert. The main features were : 

‘* Hark, Hark the Lark” 
Second Cuban Dance 

...Mrs. Washington 
j 5000 PEs odae pen bets nes seeks 660 yo4sseeeen Stralzki 


Andres Anton 


Piano solo 
Dreams ” 
‘“* A La Luz de la Luna”.. 
Mrs. Mayo-Rhodes. 
Rubinstein, op. 10, No, 22, piano solo 
Mr. Frank M. Ball. 
‘** Tancredi ” overture (piano duet) 
Miss Garcia and Mr. Ball. 
Miss Garcia played a pretty and fantastic movement by Pader- 
ewski, also a selection on the violin. 


Rossini 


A selection of special interest was the piano solo of Mr. Ball, 
who played magnificently. His touch is delicate and clear, the 
shading and phrasing beautiful and his technic splendid and ef- 
fective. Mr. Ball isa pianist of high rank and an artist in the 
full sense of the word. Much of the grand and final success of 
the entire entertainment is due to his zeal and energy. 

OTHER CONCERTS. 

The concert given at the Opera House on the 30th ult. for the 
benefit of the Sacred Heart Church Building Fund was quite an 
interesting and entertaining affair. Rev. Slavin, 5. J., a lover 
and patron of good music, had charge of the same. The pro- 
gram, which, among other numbers, included a performance of 
Sullivan's ‘‘ Box and Cox,” was entirely too long, and especially 
when one takes the repeated encores into consideration. 

The ladies of the Auxiliary Society ot the Jewish congregation 
gave a delightful entertainment at the Harmony Hall on Thurs- 
day, the 5th inst. The selections in the musical line were : 
‘Elvira March” 

Professor Ressel, violin. 
Mr. F. Ressel, zither. 
Piano duet, Hungarian dance 
Misses B. and H. Sonnentheil. 
Vocal solo, ‘‘ Echo Song ” 
Miss A. Wenk. 


Miss Ressel, mandolin. 
Mr. A. Ressel, guitar. 
Irma Alfoldy 


G. Allen 


Bellerighi | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Piano solo, Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12 
Miss Blanche Beer. 
Vocal solo, ‘‘ Out On the Deep”......... 
Mr. Walter Hanscom. 
Piano solo, theme, F major 
Prof. Max Rosenthal. 
Violin solo, ‘‘Bartfai Emelek ” 
Leon Blum, Jr. 
Piano solo, Rondo Capricioso ...........eseceeccess Mendelssohn 
Miss Blanche Jacobs. 
Vocal solo, aria from ‘‘ Ernani,” ‘* Ernani Involami” 
Mrs. Mayo-Rhodes. 
‘*A Sensible Serenade ” 
Apollo Quartet Club. 
Messrs. Hodson, Arthur, Selby and Hanna. 


Verdi 


J. A. Brewer 


The programs reported in to-day’s correspondence will plainly 
show and prove to the many readers of THE MusicaL COURIER 
that Texas tastes and programs are not so bad after all, and not 
alone that, the main point is they are appreciated by Galveston’s 
music loving public. 

MAJOR AND MINOR NOTES. 

Mrs. L. P. Grunewald, who was the accompanist at the Presby- 
terian Concert, deserves special mention for the highly creditable 
manner in which she acquitted the difficult task. She plays a 
most charming accompaniment and with decided grace and skill. 
Mr. Ramon Aguabella, who took part in the concert of the 30th 
ult., is also a good accompanist. 

Mrs. Mayo Rhodes contemplates leaving 


home. 
and admirers. 


The First Presbyterian Church—that is, the Society of ‘‘ The | 


Organized Sevens "—intend to invest in a $7,500 organ. Tiffany, 
of New York, is to make the design for the woodwork. 

Of the organists in the city, Mrs. L. P. Grunewald presides at 
the Cathedral organ, Mrs. Jennings at St. John’s (Methodist), Mr. 
John M. Bird at Trinity Church, Professor Leberman at the First 
Baptist, Mr. Aguabella at the Sacred Heart, Professor Haas at 
St. Joseph’s and Mr. Jacob Singer at the First Presbyterian 
Church. 

Of the choirs, the Trinity, St. John’s and the Presbyterian 
choirs are about the strongest. The Christmas programs at the 
different churches interesting, and the press comments 
flattering. 

The Galveston friends of Mr. Gonzalo Nufiez, and there are 
many of them, were pleased to learn of his success in New York, 
and speak with great delight of his contributions to THE Mv- 
SICAL COURIER. Yes, I tell you the demand for THE CowuRIeR is 
increasing with every issue. The Christmas issue was very 
much in demand, and at a premium at that. 

Miss Zulcima Garcia, while here, was the guest of Mrs. Sarah 
C. Ball, who tendered her and Mrs. Garcia a complimentary 
reception before her departure. The reception was an elegant 
affair and was highly enjoyed by the many invited guests 
present. 

Probably the best advertisement ever given to a Texas music 
house was given by Sam Jones, the noted evangelist, at the clos- 
ing sermon of his Galveston crusade, before an audience of nearly 
8,000 people, when he said, after thanking the people and news- 
papers for their courteous treatment of him: ‘‘ And I wish to 
also extend to Goggin & Brother, of this city, my thanks for their 
kindness to us. This firm has let us have the use of that piano 
and that organ free of any cost tous. They did the same thing 
in Houston and San Antonio. And I wish to recommend this 
firm to you people who buy musical goods; such men will treat 
you square. And I want to say right here that my endorsement 
of Goggan & Brother is entirely unsolicited by them and they do 
not know that I am making any talk in their behalf.” 

As to musical attractions, thus far none have visited Galveston 
this season, with the exception of the Grau (‘‘ graulich ") Opera (?) 
Company, with its orchestra of five men, including the pianist 
and leader, and with a ‘“ metropolitan” Everything is 
called ‘‘metropolitan” nowadays. They certainly should have 
called the cast the ‘‘Columbian” cast, in order to celebrate the 
many hackneyed “chestnuts” introduced by those enterprising 


were 


cast. 


impresarios in all of their performances, and I would not be sur- | 
prised if they even would not create the jealousy of Messrs. | 
Oh, yes; this Grau combination | 
Bohemian | 
(?) as | 


Abbey, Grau or Mapleson (?). 
gave, among others, the operas ‘‘ Martha,” ‘‘ The 
Girl,” ‘“‘ Fra Diavolo,” &c., introducing such “ novelties’ 
the skirt dance, the double skirt dance, the widow's dance (‘‘ Ta- 
ra-ra-boom-de-ay"), the serpentine and many other dances too 
numerous to mention. 

Anything, it seems to me, goes to cater to the public taste. And 
such a combination, dished up, is called an opera company now- 
adays. Oh what a misnomer ! 
our enterprising visiting companies do not introduce such entic- 


ing (I don’t think) novelties in ‘‘ Hamlet” or ‘ Richard three 


times.” They would be, according to the above principle, in 


my estimation, just as legitimate in ‘‘ Hamlet” as in ‘‘ Martha,” | 


for they are out of place in both. What say you ? 


Mr. Editor, just imagine a ‘‘ Lohengrin” performance, for in- | 
| cuff, says a Boston paper. 


stance, with a performance on the trapeze or some other acro- 
batic feature thrown in in the bargain. 
be the outcome of it if such doings are not supressed in the 
bud,” for “‘ what is good for the goose is good for the gander.” 


in the matter. REGNIS. 








Callers.—Arthur Nikisch, Henry Holden Huss, Mr. Ve- 
nino, Otto Hackh, the pianist, and Adolf Glose were 
callers at this office last week. 


The English Opera Season.—The English opera sea- 


son in this city will be inaugurated next Tuesday night, at | 
Hammerstein's Manhattan Opera House, with Moskowski’s | 


| opera ‘‘ Boabdil,” which will be heard here for the first 
time in this country. Adolf Neundorff will be the musical 
director. 


yalveston about | 
March 1 for New York, which city she will make her future | 
She will be very much missed here by her many friends | 
| where, among other things, she commands that neither 


I am only surprised that some of | 


I suppose that may yet | 


| the man who managed the drums. 
| the screws I couldn’t help thinking of hot and cold water 





MUSICAL ITEMS. 


> 


The Liederkranz Celebrates.—The Liederkranz Society 
was founded in January, 1847, and a festival was held last 
Saturday evening to celebrate the forty-sixth anniversary 


| of the event, when the handsome club house was thrown 


open to the friends of the society and an entertaining 
musical and humorous program was provided. Among 
the artists assisting were José Viana da Motta, the pianist, 
whose artistic playing was thoroughly enjoyed ; Conrad 
Behrens, basso of Mr. Hammerstein’s company; Miss 
Emma Scharmann, a contralto of much merit ; Mr. John 
Bolze, baritone, and the male chorus, who, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Heinrich Zollner, sang Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Was- 
sorfahrt” and Schumann's ‘‘ Rose Pilgerfahrt” with ex- 
cellent effect. After the entertainment the floors were 
cleared and dancing was indulged in till a late hour. 


Mrs. Cosima Wegner.—Mrs. Cosima Wagner, widow of 
the great composer and one of the most eccentric of women, 
has of late developed a number of very decided idiosyn- 
crasies. Eachseason her rule at Bayreuth becomes more and 
more autocratic, and she positively permits no resistence of 
her will. Even now some of the minor points she insists 
upon puts to no slight inconvenience lovers of her husband’s 
music. These peculiarities are emphasized at rehearsals, 


performers nor audience shall enter the building carrying 
wraps, purses, parasols, or in fact any small belongings. 
Some submit, others rebel, but in the end all are forced to 
yield or retire. 

A most painful incident, the result of an infringed by- 
law, was the withdrawal of a famous prima donna from 
the cast last season. It appears the celebrated singer had 
a friend at Bayreuth who used to sit and listen to rehear- 
sals. This lady came one day in a long, full ulster, and 
remonstrated so earnestly when requested to remove it 
that she was allowed to enter wearing the cloak. When 
the performance was over the friend very imprudently 
pulled her coat to one side and showed in a boastful way 
a tiny dog curled up in the foldsof her wrap. She laughed 
over her invasion of the rules, but said she had no one 
with whom to leave her pet, and was absolutely forced to 
bring him. 

Unluckily a busybody standing near, who witnessed the 
whole transaction, repeated it with due elaboration to 
Mrs. Wagner. A stormy scene ensued, and the prima 
donna was held accountable for her friend’s ill-advised 
action. In vain did she protest her innocence, and indeed 
ignorance, of the transgression. Mrs. Wagner refused all 
explanations or apology, requested an instant resignation, 
whereupon the cantatrice retired in tears. —‘‘ Sun.” 


‘‘The Song That Touched His Heart.” 


The program was a charming one, and made the tickets 
sell, 

From the splendid overture by Wagner, which nothing 
could excel, 

To the dainty little gavotte and the minuet for strings, 

And the latest comic opera, which made her pine for 
wings. 

Throughout the Grieg concerto her emotion was intense, 

At times she really held her breath and voted it ‘‘im- 
mense.’’ 

She raved over Gilbert and Sullivan, of Schubert and of 
Liszt, 

Beethoven, Brahms and Mozart and others whose names I 
missed. 


But when at last the curtain fell and I helped her down 
the stair, 

I noticed that she sweetly hummed a catchy little air 

That was not upon the program, being commonplace and 


gsy— 


| | proposed that night, for she caught me with ‘' Ta-ra-ra 


boom-de-ay.’”’ 
—Hattie Fay Townley, in the Washington ‘ Post.’’ 


Feminine Musical Criticism.—It was on the same fes- 
tive occasion that one young woman confided to another 
that the music was fascinating, of course, but that she, for 
her part, could not keep her eyes from Mr. Nikisch’s right 


‘It kept showing more and more as he waved his 
baton,’’ she said, ‘‘and my mind was entirely given over 


| to wondering if it was slipping down or his coat sleeve 
I trust, Mr. Editor, that I may count on your hearty co-operation | 


slipping up.’’ 
‘*What bothered me,’’ returned her companion, ‘ was 
Whenever he turned 


faucets, and it really quite interfered with my enjoyment 
of the music.” 

**Yes,”’ sighed the other, ‘‘and wasn’t Emma Juch’s 
empire gown a good deal like a Mother Hubbard after 
all?” 

To this high criticism the others agreed, and they went 
on happy in the consciousness that they had music in 
their souls.—‘' Recorder.” 

















The Late Herve. 

OOR Hervé, the composer, has made a 
P brusque exit from life’s stage. He literally suffo- 
cated with anger at an unfavorable criticism of ‘+ Bacan- 
nale,’’ his last work, which is now at the Menus-Plaisirs. 
He was thin skinned, irascible, fiery and explosive, and 
looked the image of one of those devils carved in stone 
over the portal of Bourges Cathedral. Leading an orches- 
tra, he was as one possessed. His life was as odd as his 
appearance. This demoniae little man was born in dull 
French Flanders, near Valenciennes, and bore the name of 
Florimond Rongon when he came to Paris at the age of 
twelve to enter the choir of St. Roch’s Church, and study 
there vocal and instrumental music. The church did cer 
tainly hatch a cockatrice’s egg in educating this father of 


bouffe opera. Some benevolent persons, remembering 


how David cast the evil spirit out of Saul by playing the | 


harp before him, created a band of singers and players 
to execute sweet music daily at the Bicétre Bedlam. Ron- 
gon was attached to this corps, and remained in it for eight 
years. He played the organ on Sundays and holidays at 
St. Eustache’s Church. 

Being constantly with mad people made him what the 
Americans call a ‘‘crank.’’ But he was prodigiously hard 
working. The revolution of 1848 inspired and inspirited 
him to compose ‘*Don Quichotte,” a bedlamitish bouffe 
opera, which had a furious success and was performed at 
the old opera house in that year. It was the only thing 
that attracted then ina Paris theatre. Hervé was the au- 
thor of words and music and led the orchestra. Between 
the acts he was stage manager. ‘‘ Les Folies Dramatiques,’ 
in which mad, mirthful revelry was alone expressed, was 
the next hit, and was composed and written fora revel to 
which the Prince President bade his friends at the Elysée. 
There De Morny first saw Rongon, who by this time had 


taken the name of Hervé, and became his patron, obtain- | 


ing for hima license to manage the Folies Concertantes, 
now the Théatre Déjazet, and to perform there operetta, in 
which, however, but two personages could appear on the 
stage at the same time. Unluckily for Hervé, Offenbach— 
who had Hector Crémieux behind him—saw what a future 
there was for the genre that first saw the light in ‘*Don 
Quichotte.”’ He schemed how to take the wind out of 
Hervé's sails, and long prevented him, through Crémieux, 
from having more than two characters on the stage. 
Once, in spite of the terms of his license, Hervé contrived 
to have a third, but it was a corpse, which was brought 
forward in a manner at once gruesome, farcical and de- 
moniac. The piece in which this venture was made was 
‘Un Drame en 1779.’’ Offenbach then came to the front 
in bouffe opera, and Hervé went really out of his mind for 
atime with rage at finding himself supplanted in a field 
that he had opened. 

When he recovered he trumped the Offenbachanalian 
operetta with ‘‘L’CEil Crevé,’’ one of the greatest suc- 
cesses that ever was, save perhaps, that of ‘* Miss Helyett,”’ 
the stupid piece of buffoonery which has had a run of 800 
nights. ‘*Le Petit Faust’’ was another chef d’ceuvre in 
its way, which was composed in a paroxysm of jealousy of 
Offenbach. I fancy that there was never a more prolific 
composer than Hervé. He slaved furiously at the Eldora- 
do, where he led the orchestra and composed music for 
Theresa’s songs, while Offenbach was triumphing at the 
Variétés. 


leader at the Alhambra and to get himself naturalized an 
English subject. His second wife was an Englishwoman. 
Since he returned to Paris he lived at Passy, in a plainly 
furnished villa—his head full of his grievances and of 
plans for burning the Seine, and for forcing the press as 
well as the public to do him justice.—London * Truth’s”’ 
Paris Correspondence. 








Delsarte’s Respiratory Error. 
Y the merest chance I lately learned that this 
celebrated man had written authoritatively upon my 
own especial subject—the vocal process. I knew that he 
had dealt exhaustively with vocal utterance, with all the 


articulate or inarticulate sounds of voice which could be | 


made to express or to convey emotion; but that he had 
formulated strict physiological laws for the omission of 
tone was indeed a fine surprise. 


It is true that I recalled with some dismay my mortify- | 


ing experience some years ago with a couple of pages upon 
Delsarte, which I carried in my pocket for two weeks and 
studied assiduously an hour a day. However ‘‘ concentric” 
my study or ‘‘ moral” my intent I was daily driven to the 
unwelcome conclusion that my individual mental capacity 
must be ‘‘ eccentric-eccentric,” for I simply could not under- 
derstand it. For one thing, my early youth had been made 
miserable by Swedenborg’s division by ‘‘ seven,” and Del- 
sarte’s ‘‘three” did not look entrancing; besides, this 
magic ‘‘ three” began to multiply itself alarmingly. Still 
vocal matters had become so familiar in their physiological 
aspect that I hoped to follow further along this especial 
path and was honestly elated. 

The treatment of this department begins as follows: 
‘In regard to tone, its great essential, respiration, must 


Judic was worth a fortune to Hervé, who, | 
growing tired of Paris, went te London to be orchestral | 


first be studied. You remember, no doubt, three zones in 
the torso: 

1. Mental, chest. 

2. Moral, heart. 

3. Vital, abdomen. 

Natural respiration brings into prominence during in- 
spiration the vital zone (abdomen). 

This was a little discouraging for a send off, for Delsarte 
is already at variance with expert physiologists, who de- 
clare that the action of the chest, not of 


the men in civilized countries. 
In a later paragraph we read: ‘‘ Delsarte taught that 
diaphragmatic breathing during inspiration throws the 





moral zone into greatest prominence.” 
Let the heavy rush line of irresistible special 
authorities—such as Hutchinson, Sieber and Rosenthal 


alone 


| who declare that the diaphragm enlarges the abdom- 
linal region slightly not the chest—will the reader 
| pause a moment and consider that Delsarte made the | 


‘‘ heart zone” and the *‘ chest zone,” two different sections 
of the torso, although the heart lies in the chest, compara- 


section. Our distinguished author would have done far 


better to have spoken of the liver zone or section of the 
pancreas ! 

To return, he states that the chest zone must be passive 
while the diaphragm throws the heart zone into prom- 


inence. 


zone” is meant the lower part of the framework of the 
ribs, let the reader put the question to the crucial! test 
that of actual personal trial. 





or swelling the abdomen forward, while he presses one 
hand the this hand 
| checks all movement, let him try to expand the lower 
chest, a movement which, if it could be made, could be de- 


against upper chest; then, while 


tected by the other hand. 

If a more uncomfortable and, especially for ladies, more 
injurious effort has ever been devised it has escaped the 
notice of the author. It forces vital parts downward and 
gives instant fatigue. It is the inspiratory mode adopted 
a quarter of a century ago by the so-called Dr. Guilmette, 
of Boston, which called forth the indignant protest of local 
Besides, it is a useless strain, for precious 


physicians. 
little breath can thus be inhaled. 

Clavicular breathing is then discussed . 

‘‘Clavicular breathing brings the chest or mental region 
On the con- 


into prominence. It is an hysterie action.” 
trary, hysteria is now known to be an affection of Del- 
sarte’s pet muscle, the diaphragm. However much has 
been written against clavicular breathing it remains true 
that there can be no appreciable expansion of any part of 
the chest, even of Delsarte’s misplaced ‘‘ heart region,” 
without a corresponding movement of the clavicles. In 
fact, the only possible way of completely filling the lungs 
is by expanding the ‘‘ chest region,” the very way to which 
Delsarte objects. All physiologists who have made a 
special study of respiration agree in this. The list in- 
cludes Hutchinson, who examined 5,000 cases ; Sibson, who 
| gave his life to the subject ; Rosenthal and many others. 

The mistake must be a serious one, for Delsarte himself 
calls respiration the ‘‘ great essential” of tone ; 
encircles his brow with a viviére of respiratory absurdities. 
Should discredit be thrown upon his other words? 
| system of gesture a solid structure, standing firmly on its 





yet he 
Is his 


tripod of the ‘‘ concentric,” ‘‘ moral and eccentric?” or is it 


merely a collection of bric-a-brac, of skillful gestures, of 


many shrewd suggestions, but not the outcome of the im- 
Joun Howarp, 
1328 Broadway, New York city. 


puted law of three? 





Don’t.—Mr. Robert Fulton, of Buffalo, is the author of 
the following, which appeared in the ‘‘ News” of that city 


‘* poNT’s ” FOR SINGERS. 
| 1. Don’t sing in public until you know how. 





Spare the feelings of 

| the audience and your friends. 

. Don’t think you can sing because you may have been told so; peo- 

ple do not always mean what they say. 

. Don't sing pieces before you know how to produce correct tones 

. Don't sing in any language until you know how to pronounce it. 

Don’t take lessons from any teacher who does not know how to 
pronounce the language he teaches. 

Don’t experiment with teachers without reputation. 

. Don’t think because a teacher can play an instrument he is neces- 


an 


- 


y 


ad 


7 


sarily a vocal teacher. 
. Don’t waste money on vocal lessons when you have a defective 
ear. 
. Don’t think you can become a singer without hard work, primary 
study and patience. 
. Don’t run from one teacher to another, passing judgment on 
their ability. You may be too ignorant to judge. 
. Don't forget singers are born, not made. 


x 


L 


12. Don’t condemn a teacher because he does not flatter you; he may 
be your best friend. 
13. Don’t think you know more than a teacher who has spent years 


to learn what you have acquired in a few. 

. Don’t forget that the voice, like an instrument, has its value in 
its tone. 

. Don’t allow yourself to be humbugged by vocal pretenders; 





worthy teachers have proper recommendations, 


the abdomen, is | 


more prominent with women, who rather outnumber the 


tively higher than the lungs! The only way to make this | 
heart section would be to chop square through the chest 


Even though we charitably suppose that by the “heart | 


Let him, as advised, contract the diaphragm by pushing | 
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Don't believe that the 


16 methods of great teachers acquired b 
years of hard study can be learned in a few months 
| 17. Don’t get the big head because nature gave you a better voice 
} than your neighbor's 
18. Don’t attempt to explain your teacher's method, you may 
| him. 
| 19. Don’t ask a teacher to explain his method, because you would 
| not understand it if he did 
| 20. Don’t bother your head w ith t ries of writers on € 4 
} that for the teacher 
21. Don’t believe in gefieral practitioners ; go to the specialists 
22. Don’t forget thatthe ear is a detective that stands sentinel and 
communicates to the brain the secret of tone and the brain 
through its agents ; the nerves instruct the muscles. 
| 23. Don't forget that the ear may keep you in trouble without you 
secure the services of a good teacher, : 
24, Don’t forget to watch the song birds and study their way of pro- 
ducing tone 
25. Don’t forget they taught themselves by imitation 
26. Don’t forget the birds produce beautiful tones from the larnyx 
not from the head. 
27. Don't forget that the voice is helped or injured by pronun- 
j ciation 


NOTICE. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt 
of four (4) dollars for each. 

During a period of thirteen years these pictures have 
appeared in this paper, and their excellence has been 
universally commented upon. We have received nu- 
merous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish 
the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating a 


selection, 
Adelina Patti Teresina Tua Pauline Schiller-H aag 
Ida Klein ucca Jean de Reszké 
Sembrich Ivan E Morawski Marchesi 

| Christine Nilsson Leopold Winkler Laura Schirmer 
Scalchi Costanza Donita P S Gilmore 


Kathinka Paulsen White 
Rose Schottenfels 

Mrs Johnstone-Bishop 
Max Bruch 


Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 


Gonzalo Nufiez 
Marie Roze 
Etelka Gerster 


} Nordica Peter Tschaikowsky x 
} Josephine Yorke Jules Perotti—2 L G Gottschalk 
W C Carl Adolph M Foerster Antoine de Kontski 


S B Mills 

E M Bowman 
Otto Bendix 

H W Sherwood 
Florence Drake 
Victor Nessier 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 
E A MacDowell! 


JH Hahn 

Thomas Martin 
Clara Poole 

Pietro Mascagni 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 

Jenny Meyer 
Constantin Sternberg 


Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Minnie Hauk—2 
Materna 

Albani 

Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
James T Whelan 
Eduard Strauss 


Elenor W Everest Dengremont Theodore Reichmann 
Marie Louise Dotti Galassi Max Treuman 
Fursch-Madi—2 Hans Balatka C A Cappa 
| John Marquardt Liberati Hermann Winkelmann 
| Zélie de Lussan Johann Strauss Donizetti 
Antonio Mielke Anton Rubinstein William W Gilchrist 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills Del Puente Ferranti 
Charles M Schmitz Joseft Johannes Brahms 
Friedrich von Flotow Julia Rivé-King Meyerbeer 
Franz Lachner Hope Glenn Moritz Moszkowski 


Anna Louise Tanner—2 
Filoteo Greco 

Wilhelm Junck 

Fannie Hirsch 

Michael Banner 

Dr S N Penfield 

F W Riesberg 


Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 


Louis Lombard 
Edmund C Stanton 
William Courtney 
Josef Staudig! 

E M Bowman 

Mrs Minnie Richards 
Arthur Friedheim 


Clarence Eddy A L Guille Emil Mahr 
Mr& MrsC H Ciarke Ovide Musin—2 Otto Sutro 
Fannie Bloomfield Theodore Habelman Carl Faelten 
> E Jacobsonn Edouard de Reszké Belle Cole 
C Mortimer Wiske Louise Natali G W Hunt 


Ethel Wakefield 

Carlyle Petersilea 

Carl Retter 

George Gemtinder 

Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

W Edward Heimendah) 
S G Pratt 

Rudolph Aronson 
Victor Capoul 


Georges Bizet 
John A Brockhoven 
Edgar H Sherwood 
Grant Brower 

F H Torrington 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline |’ Allemand 
Verdi 

Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 


Emma L Heckle 
Edvard Grie; 

Adolf Henselt 

Eugen d’ Albert 

Lilli Lehmann 

Franz Kneisel , 
Leandro Campanari 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 

Achille Errani 


Henry Schradieck Albert M Bagby Haydn Monument 
John F Rhodes W Waugh Lauder Johann Svendsen 
Wilhelm Gericke Mrs W Waugh Lauder Johanna Bach 
Frank Taft Mendelssohn Anton Dvorak 


Saint-Saéns 
Pablo de Sarasate 


Hans von Biilow 


C M Von Weber j 
Clara Schumann 


Edward Fisher 


Charles Rehm Joachim _ Jules Jordan 
Harold Randolph Ravogli Sisters Albert R Parsons 
Adele Aus der Ohe Franz Liszt Mr & Mrs G Hensche 


Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M Nowell 
William Mason 


Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 
A A Stanley 

Ernst Catenhusen 


Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 


Wm R Chapman Heinrich Hofmann F X Arens 
Montegriffo Emma Eames Anna Lankow 
Mrs Helen Ames Emil Sauer Maud Powell 
Eduard Hanslick Jessie Bartlett Davis Max Alvary 
Oscar Beringer D Burmeister-Petersen Josef Hofmann 
Princess Metternich Willis Nowell Hi&ndel 


Edward Dannreuther August Hyllested Carlotta F Pinner 


Ch M Widor Gustav Hinrichs Marianne Brandt 
Rafael Diaz-Albertini Xaver Scharwenka Henry Duzensi 
Otto Roth Heinrich Boetel Emma Jvch 
Anna Carpenter W E Haslam Fritz Giese 


Carl E Martin 
Jennie Dutten 
Walter J Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 
Emil Steger 
Paul Kalisch 
Louis Svecenski 


Anton Seid! 

Max Leckner 
Max Spicker 
Judith Graves 
Hermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 
Attalie Claire 


W L Blumenschein 
Richard Arnold 
Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 


Emil Fischer Henry Holden Huss Mr and Mrs Lawton 
Merrill Hopkinson, M D Neally Stevens Fritz Kreisler 

E S Bonelli Dyas Flanagan Virginia P Marwick 
Paderewski Adele Le Claire Richard Burmeister 
Stavenhagen Mr and MrsCarl Hild W J Lavin 

Arrigo Bolto Anthony Stankowitch Niels W Gade 

Paul von Janké Moriz Rosenthal Hermann Levi 

Carl Schroeder Victor Herbert Edward Chadfield 
John Lund Martin Roeder James H Howe 
Edmund C Stanton Joachim Raff George H Chickering 
Heinrich Gudehus Felix Mott! John © Filimore 


Helene C Livingstone 
M J Niedzielski 
Franz Wilczek 

Alfred Sormann 

Juan Luria 

Carl Busch 

Alwin Schroeder 

Mr and Mrs Nikisch 
Dora Becker 

Jeanne Franko 

Frank Taft 

Velesca Frank 
Furiccio Busoni § C 
Frida DeGeble-Ashforth 
Theodora Pfafflin § C 
Caroline Ostberg 


Augusta Obrstrim 
Mamie Kunkel 

Dr F Ziegfeld 

C F Chickering 
Villiers Stanford 
Louis C Elson 

Anna Burch 

Mr and Mrs Alves 
Ritter-Gitze 

Adele Lewing 
Frederic Shailer Evans 
Hugo Goerlitz 

Anton Seidl § C 
Theodore Thomas S C 
Franz Liszt S C 

H Helmholtz $C 


Charlotte Huhn 

Wm H Rieger 

Rosa Linde 

Henry E Abbey 
Maurice Grau 
Eugene Weiner 
Marion S Weed 
John Philip Sousa 
Adolph Hoppe 
Anton Rubinstein S C 
Paderewski S C 
Richard Wagner S C 
Charles Gounod S C 
Hector Berlo‘z S C 
Eugenia Castellano 
Henri Marteau 





Joseph Joachim S C Marie Groeb! 
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HE attention of the trade is called to an impor- 


tant article on ‘‘ Varnishing,” by V. Victorson, | 


in this number of THE MusicaL CouRIER. 
aaa 
R. H. D. CABLE, president of the Chicago Cot- 
M tage Organ Company and of the Conover 
Piano Company, who has been in the Bahamas for 
his health, returned on Saturday and left here on 
the afternoon train for Chicago. He was in excellent 


condition, and is prepared to be “‘ heard from” dur- 
ing the spring trade. 


A 


<> 
CHANGE has been anticipated for some time 
past with the H. M. Brainard Company, of 


Cleveland, Ohio, and we are now prepared to announce | 


that Mr. J. F. Isham, one of the company, has gone 
out. He has been in the trade 25 years, 16 of which 
were spent with the Brainard people. It is not known 
whether Mr. Isham will go into the piano business in 
Cleveland, but it wauld not surprise us if he did. 
= 

IX thousand dollars worth of new machinery has 
S just been put into the great factories of the New 
England Piano Company at Boston. 


with is adopted by this company in the development 
of its remarkable plant. Mr. Scanlan will remove his 


retail warerooms and main offices into the enlarged 
building 200 Tremont street early next month, having 
nearly completed in this instance one of the most at- 
tractive establishments in the line in that city. 
= 
W J. DYER & BROTHER have just paid the 
| 
7 
| their preferred stockholders. 


third semi-annnal dividend of 3% per cent. to 
Their business has 
taken a great stride forward since its incorporation, 


| both the St. Paul and Minneapolis house surpassed 
| all previous records in sales for the month of Decem- 


| 
| ber. 


= 

| | Itt apes: the extraordinary success 
of the Shaw piano, we look for more to come in 
| 1893. We may be accused of repeating ourselves, and 
| we admit the rather soft impeachment that discloses 

the differences between ourselves and William 
| Shakespeare, who is said never to have duplicated 
| a statement ; but then, with all his experiences, Will- 
| iam never edited a music trade paper. Hence Will- 
| iam could not have repeated himself in speaking of 
| the merits of the Shaw piano. 
| given him an excellent cue for a sonnet. 


— 


R. GEORGE H. CHICKERING will visit Ireland | 
during February or March for the purpose of | 


| personally attending the conveyance and final burial 
of the body of the late Captain Ruxton, whose re- 
mains will be interred in the ancestral cemetery 
located near his former home, about 30 miles North- 
west of Dublin. Mrs. Ruxton and children will be 
taken to Ireland by Mr. Chickering and will remain 
there for some time, but Mr. Chickering’s trip will be 
limited to five or six weeks. 
oe 
S. NORRIS & CO., of Boston, continue to 
e pursue the unpolitic system of advertising the 


| Haines piano equally as strongly as the Sohmer piano, | 


seemingly forgetting that a pronounced position 
with the Sohmer piano as the leader would become 
} not only more profitable, but, in the long run, more 
| dignified and permanent as an investment. The 


| Sohmer is one of the great pianos of the hour, of the | 


day and of the times, and this fact has become im- 


pressed upon the musical mind. The Haines is an | 
excellent piano of its class, a good commercial piano, 


| but has been during all its days identified with 
| instruments of a much lower plane than the Sohmer. 
| It has hovered around the $150 wholesale piano, and 
| to sell it out of its place is really committing an in- 
justice to it. Drive it out of its legitimate place and 


.|it cannot be sold in such quantities as make the 


| manufacture profitable. 

If Norris & Co. could be made to realize how much 
they lose in standing by not giving the Sohmer its 
rightful place they would change their signboards 
| and advertisements in a minute. 


It is understood that Mr. Champlin, the ‘‘money | 
;man” of C. S. Norris & Co., is the ‘‘ money man” of ; 


the new retail house of Otis & Co., of Boston. Otis 


| was formerly a clerk with the Norris firm. 
soe 

| ITH the aid of Mr. O. A. Kimball, of the Emer- 
son Piano Company, and Mr. E. S. Payson, 


| both of whom were in Chicago recently, the new | 


Emerson branch in that city has been getting into 
shape. The Emerson piano will hereafter receive 
such aidin its propaganda in the West as is commen- 


surate with the dignity of the firm that stands as its | 
sponsor and the prestige and position its history and | 
The year 1893 opens up with pros- | 


record call for. 
pects unusually promising for this old and thoroughly 
well-known firm. Remember, the Emerson piano dates 
back to 1849, when Wm. P. Emerson introduced his first 


square pianos. 


public. 
We may say without fear of successful contradic- 


tion that there is no piano sold throughout the West- 
ern country that enjoys greater confidence on the 
part of the unprejudiced element among the people 
than the Emerson, and we will add furthermore that 
in no case on recent record can so much improve- 
ment be found on strictly legitimate lines than is so 
readily detected by experts in their examination of 
the Emerson piano. 
aa 





| and the year 1892 is by far the largestin their history. | 
| Notwithstanding the great increase of competition, 


E take pleasure in acknowledging a call from 
his Honor, the Governor of Vermont. Mr. 
Fuller was here on Friday on a short visit to the 
metropolis. 
aa 
NE of the sights of the city as persons walk up or 
down Broadway is the new Decker Building, 
which already towers above every other structure on 
Union square. 
=r 
HE rumor referred to in last week’s issue regard- 
ing an important change impending in the Pitts- 





But it would have | 


They were instantly successful and | 
Every facility | there has been thus far no hiatus in the bright story | 
that a modern piano factory can become equipped |of this piano and its ‘‘consumption” by the great | 


| burg piano trade is nearer verification than it was 
| seven days ago, and for the very best of reasons. 
o*K 

ESSRS. C. KURTZMAN & CO., of Buffalo, have 
| presented the Press Club of that city with one 
| of their finest styles of upright pianos, a gift which 
will bring the Kurtzman within sight and hearing of 
hundreds of newspaper men who will appreciate its 
good qualities. 


or 
HE firm of Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. was 
incorporated on January 10, and the following 
offiicers were elected : 
| President and Treasurer, 
| Vice-President, . 
| Secretary, oo Le erg 
| we 
ge Western men have been in town. Chas. H. 


WILLIAM SCHLEMMER 
ALBERT HAMMACHER 
HENRY HEGERMANN 


MacDonald, head of the Chicago Pease house, 
| leaves to-morrow for home after a consultation with 
the company here. The business of the house in 
Chicago and the West is in excellent shape. New 
Pease styles will soon be ready for the market. 

Mr. C. J. Woolley, of Toledo, is here. Mr. McKee, 
of the Lyon & Healy piano forces, Mr. Lucien Wulsin 
| and Mr. I. N. Camp are also in town. 

oe 

R. STEGER has decided not to exhibit his pianos 

M at the Chicago exposition. His chief motive is 

philanthropic, because he is convinced that he will 
get the first prize, and as he ison pleasant terms with 
the whole piano trade he is necessarily anxious to pre- 
vent the ill feeling that would flow from this. Besides 
this Mr. Steger believes that the money spent at the 
fair by piano manufacturers will not do them half as 


much good as investing the sum for advertising in 
THE MusicaL Courier. Mr. Steger has a head on 


him—which is level. 

T the regular meeting of the Piano Manufactur- 
A ers’ Association which was held on Tuesday, 
January 3 (while THE MusicAL COURIER was on the 
press), the full ticket as previously proposed was 
| elected. The officers therefore are as follows: 

President, ; William Steinway. 
| First Vice-President, F. G. Smith, Sr. 
| Second Vice-President, Levi K. Fuller. 
| Secretary, ' N. Stetson. 
| Treasurer, William F. Decker, 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
John Evans, Samuel Hazelton, 
Robert Proddow, B. F. Fischer, 
L. P. Bach, George Nembach, 
H. Paul Mehlin, Geo. W. Peek. 








—The Hering Double Piano Stool Company, Chicago; capital 
stock, $25,000 ; incorporators, John J. Hering, Edward F. Comstock 
and George W. Hess. 

—A young man named A. D. Anment, representing a Richmond 
music firm, was arrested in Staunton on January 60n a requisition 
from the Governor of Alabama, where he is wanted on a charge of 
embezzlement. 
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oy». CHASE BROS. PIANO 60, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 





‘2 S 


LIVE WORKING AGFNTS WANTED 


SEND FOR CATALOGU’. MAILED FREE 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


NER ENGL AN) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


amply repaid by a careful investigation, 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,°? “*cgsesrree 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 








oT 





a a ie seen 


bllenn LS COLE r ers 


UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
“SNOISAG WNAlLLAVIG ONY 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 





THaE STERLING CoO. 
FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 





HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE — 


> CENTURY PIANO COMPANY. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 
CENTURY HALL, cor. Fourth St.and First Ave. South, 


NEW YORK FACTORY, WAREROOMS AND OFFICES: 
461, 463, 465, 467 WEST FORTIETH STREET, cor. 10th Avenue, 





MINNEAPOLIS FACTORY: 
Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Streets. 











WEGMAN & CO, 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Paient Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 


cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 





that ours will excel any other, 


WHI BO RIN, IN. XZ. 
THOMAS MUSIC CO.,843 Broadway, New York, Gen’! Eastern Agents. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention In the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 








The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave. 


ROBT. M. WEBB. 
CLOTH, FELT + 
PUNCHINGS. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS—Pat’d March, 1892. 
190 Third Avenue, New York. Factory : Brooklyn, L. L 











WOUDWARL& bnUWN PIANO: 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MANUFACTURES 


HICH 
CRADE 
PIANOS. 
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~ MANUFACTURERS” 
AND BRANCHES. 


NEW trade condition has arisen from the recent 


action of large manufacturers opening their own 
tail branches, and the steps taken 


ho haye become piano manufac- 


idable that interruptions in the 


rade ethods 


interruptions that are 
ipon by conservative members of the trade as 
olent when compared with traditional meth- 
them other metamor- 


the whole system upon which the 


arry with many 
le has hitherto been conducted 
ld always divided trade 
» West became 


the 


has 
lealer, until the 


1, when a few dealers became 


1 


tre their 


Soon 


da to cen 


trade 
ever, the Eastern maker opened his own branch houses 


ener- 


and retail , how- 


»bbing 


calities and conducted his jobbing and 


imself, and this readily helped to draw 


line, the one side of which dis- 
aler in Ea ste 


aker of Western instruments, and on the other, 


| definite 


rn goods and at the same 


Eastern instruments and dealer in indis- 
ines of goods 

considering large firms only, 
of 


astern 


e now 


Chicago one manufacturer and or- 


pianos 


who aiso represents two E pianos, one 


of pianos and organs who sells two 
Eastern piano manu- 


tern pianos, one 


ranch representing its own piano and a 


three Eastern piano manufacturers 


house four Eastern 


representing 
nnati « facturer 


Eastern pi 


me piano manu rep- 
In 


representing 


ano manufacturers. 


piano manufacturer 
and another 
three 
saine city two outside piano 
and will, no doubt, 


ide pianos, piano manu- 


factur representing or four outside piano 


manufacturer In the 


turers have combined 


manutac 
sooner! later also represent other pianos. There 


dozens of such cases we could enumerate if we 
had tim« 
A prominent 


new 
have our pianos represented anywhere 


and space, 

Boston piano manufacturer, in speak- 
ig of these conditions, said: ‘‘ We shall never 
by 
ise of another piano manufacturer, or by 


We shall limit our repre- 


branch hoi 


piano manufacturer, 


rency to dealers only. A piano manu- 


never be expected push another 


and if he should there is an 


that 


vor ds, 


n, which becomes so prominent 


ts exceptional isolation proves its rarity.’ 
Another manufacturer making a great many pianos 


the same subject All Treason from is this: 


ld do and whatinfluences I should 


salesmen and 


it I shou 
1my managers to follow my 
ly should endeavor to sell my pianos 

It is not only business; it is 
illustrates the condition forcibly. A 
a New York piano ; 
an get more of it than 


any 


\ recent case 
rnanufacturer wanted an outside, 
and he ¢ 


luded that 


his credit ranks high 


Hi 


wanted, parti larly if 


1 
needs cone he could get 


it were not already 


Io he 


} 


represented in his city, and yet after a few weeks of 


rt he failed to get any of the pianos of the class 
Not the 
play second fiddle to the pianos made 
The another piano manufacturer 
sired grade piano, and all that was 
the of the mercantile 
”" which was only to blown to bring the 
It was blown, but the 

maker did not He determined 

iano in an unfavorable position, 
in to push the 


» sought. one of manufacturers cared to 
by him 

branch house of 
de a certain high 
thought 


‘whistle 


necessary Was use 
be 
other maker on on a run other 
not to 


and he 


materialize. 
place his ] 
knew tl 
pianos ol 

Such the 


iat the branch was existence 
its own maker. 

refore is the condition. A piano manufac- 
turer have attained a certain 
prominent position, relative though it may be and 
varying in its degree of comparison in the sections in 
which the pianos are chiefly sold, must exercise care- 
ful and prudent consideration in every important step 
taken that involves a change or anew representation, 
for he may injure the status of his piano in other sec- 
tions very seriously by giving it in his new agency a 
more subordinate position than it occupies with some 
old or former dealers or agents. And (here is the 


gist) he is a/ways subordinate when he is not in com- 


whose instruments 


mand himself. 


This may appear a radical sentiment when applied 


to certain cases where a very high grade piano is sold 
by a manufacturer whose instruments have not gained 
any great reputation; but, radical as it may seem, 
the sentiment is just as true as it is bold and honest. 
It will not do to mention names or to involve estab- 
lished reputations by a careless éadinage, but the 
truth is bound to prevail. We know of cases where 
manufacturers of medium grade pianos sold these 
pianos because they were their offspring, and they 
were purchased because of that fact, in preference to 
some of the most superb pianos made. And this was 
and is perfectly right from a mercantile point of view. 

But such being the case, the judicious and careful 
piano manufacturers will recognize it and act upon 
it unless certain political or diplomatic reasons inter- 
fere to prevent. He will decide that he cannot afford 
to have his pianos handled by any other piano manu- 
therefore, a fertile section becomes tem- 
porarily barren he will make arrangements to have a 
a combination house established that will 


facturer. If, 


branch or 
give his piano a fair and unprejudiced standing. If 
cannot done, he will eschew representation 
altogether in preference to a false position, which he 
knows he will risk with his instrument unless handled 


this be 


by a dealer in the good, old-fashioned style. 

What this changed condition will bring forth is 
still all manufacturers of prom- 
inence will in the future refuse to have their pianos 
handled or through competitors, the system of 
branch houses will become universal in the piano 
(to extent) in the organ trade. But the 
branch house is as yet a problem in itself; neither is 
the solution very probable in the near future. Very 
few branch houses (using the word in its pure sense) 
made great records. The records may, how- 
ever, be made upon the basis of past experience, 
which always offers profitable lessons to intelligent 
persons who are guided by unselfish motives. There 
however, large manufacturers who on 
principle will not establish branch houses under any 
To these the dealer who does not 
propose to become a piano or organ manufacturer 
will inevitably look for future business connections. 
These two elements in the piano and organ trade are 
inevitably destined to co-operate hereafter. 


conjectural. If 
by 


and some 


have 


are, some 


circumstances. 


CORPORATION REPORTS. 


> 


LTHOUGH the corporation laws of the various 
States are unlike in many details and essentials, 
they 1early all similar on the one particular of 
reports of corporations, which must be filed at stated 
A general estimate of the condition of cor- 
porations is gathered from these reports and they 
full of life, showing actual phases of trade, for it is 
taken for granted that they are based on the truth. 

In looking through the two Abstracts we publish 
under the headings of ‘‘ Manufacturers Mer- 
chandise, Material and Stock” and ‘ Debts Receiv- 
able,” it may become conjectured that one item, pe- 
culiar to the piano business, would find room in either 
of thetwo. Take pianos sold on lease account as the 
instance. These may go under ‘debts receivable” 
or under the ‘‘stock, &c.,” heading, and they may be 
entered at their sale prices less the payments made ; 
yet these same pianos would never bring those figures 
at a forced sale for obvious reasons, one of which is 
the contingencies connected with the sale of pianos 
on the lease plan. 

If they are put under the ‘‘debts receivable” they 
would certainly not be quick assets; if put under 
‘‘stock” they would not represent true assets, for 
stock should be inventoried at cost and expense and 
not at selling price. 

Of course it depends upon the nature of the busi- 
ness. The debts due the Everett Piano Company, for 
instance, would nearly all represent quick assets, for 
that company does nearly all its trade with the John 
Church Company, which means cash or very short 
time. The Miller Company, on the other hand, does 
a large retail trade in Boston and has its own branch 
in Philadelphia, and the debts due must represent | 
lease payments unless the company considers leased 
pianos as explained above. 
with the methods of the company. 

Various conditions are explained in these Abstracts. 


are 


times. 


are 


below, 


The Everett Piano Company does not own the fac- | 
tory building which was erected by the late John | 


Church, but the company have a machinery ac- 
count of $9,355.50. This small sum is due to the fact 


| that the cases of the Everett company are made by a 


| Patent rights, scales and patterns., 


We are not acquainted | 


concern at North Conway, N. H., and nearly all the 
woodwork is made there. This account represents 
the electric light machinery and the covered wire 
machines, and some fretwork. The Miller company 
has virtually no machinery as it needs none in its 
system, the parts of the piano being made outside of 
the company’s factory—that is nearly all. Despite 
this fact, the Miller company has recently had cases 
made for them that are in many respects superb, and 
among the finest specimens of upright cases in the 
market. 

The Miller concern continues to inventory its scales 
and patterns at $10,000. They may have cost that, 
but they are not worth any such sum in the open 
market. Scales and patterns can be made at about 
$200 to $300 a set, and good ones at that; 
either. They appear to carry an immense stock, but 
as they do not appear to have machinery to make 
their parts, and as that saves them the trouble and 
expense of carrying raw material, the stock must con- 
sist of pianos in course of construction and finished 
pianos. With an output of about 900 a year they 
could afford to run a much smaller stock, but then 
they spend much time on tone regulating. 

The Everett Company can pay its debts with its 
accounts receivable and its machinery, and could 
liquidate its stock capital by disposing of its stock of 
material and have a good balance on hand. With 
about 3,000 pianos a year they carry nearly $100,000 
worth of stock less than the Miller Company, and 
they made fifty per cent. more money. They do it 
quicker than the Miller Company, and this is very 
natural as the Miller is a more expensive piano than 
the Everett; the latter company does not spend so 
much time on tone regulating. 

ABSTRACT CERTIFICATE 

Name of corporation—Henry F. 
pany. 

Where located—Boston. 

When certificate was filed—August 15, 1892. 

Date of annual meeting—May 3, 1892. 

President—Henry F. Miller. 

Treasurer—James C. Miller. 

Majority of directors—Henry F. 
and Joseph H. Gibson. 

Fixed capital—$150,000. 

Capital paid in—$150,000. 

Assets—Real Estate. 


not copies, 


OF OF CONDITION, 


Miller Sons Piano Com- 


Miller, James C. Miller 


$5,082.75 
18,170.09 
1,534.64 


Buildings and land 
Machinery 
Other Assets. 
Cash and debts receivable 
Manufacturers, merchandise, material and stock 
in proces 


67,185.74 


221,367.66 
10,000.00 
Total $353,340.88 
. $150,000.00 


Capital stock 
171,633.46 


Mia ohare ces re 
Balance profit < 31,707.42 
Reserve for dapestiation 
Total $353,340.88 
No. of shares 
Henry F. Miller... 1¢ 
James C. Miller... 
Frances V. Miller 
Alice O. Miller 
The Leonminster National Bank 
win C. Miller 
Walter H. Miller.... 
William T. Miller 
Joseph H. Gibson 
Edwin C. Miller.. 


as collateral for Ed- 


ABSTRACT OF CERTIFICATE OF CONDITION, 
Name of corporation—Everett Piano Company. 
Where located—Boston. 
When certificate was filed—October 10, 1892. 
Date of annual meeting—October 10, 1892. 
President—Frank A. Lee. 
Majority of directors—Frank A. Lee, William Moore < 
William Hooper. 
Roe capital—$100,000. 
Capital paid in—$100,000. 
Assets—Real Estate. 
Land and water power buildings, machinery. . 
Other Assets, viz : 

Cash and debts receivable 
Manufactures, merchandise, 
SOONG So. ccc ecaes 

Miscellaneous. . . 


$9,355.50 
30,862.30 
material ‘and stock 
129,802.14 
14,264.91 
Total $184,284.85 
$100,000.00 


Capital stock 
36,364.46 


tre eer ss oc FOOT TT TCHR CEM TEC COC TE TENT 
Reserves, 
47,920.39 


$184,284.85 
Shareholders. 
No. of shares. 
| William Hooper, trustee 12 
| William Moore. . 
A. Howard Hinkle, trustee 
Wm. N. Hobart, trustee . 
| Edw. Rawson, trustee 
Frank A. Lee.. 
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A JURY SYSTEM 


At the World’s 





Fair. 


FTER a tantalizing delay and the display of 
A agility in the use of official red tape the mem- 
bers of the Board of Control of the Chicago World’s 
Fair (let us call it that and drop the useless intermin- 
able phraseology) on Saturday last unanimously de- 
cided that asystem of Juries of Awards be adopted, 
by means of which the merits of ALL the exhibits 
displayed should be determined. This decision was 
reached by adopting the report of the Special Com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose of reaching a final 
decision on the vexed question, the committee con- 


sisting of George V. Massey, J. W. St. Clair and 
E. B. Martindale. 
The chairman of the Executive Committee on 


Awards presented a different system, Mr. John Boyd 
Thatcher (the chairman) believing in expert individual 
judges, and he submitted this plan three months ago, 
although it had only recently become known gener- 
ally. However, an agreement has now been reached 
between the two bodies, and examining jurors or com- 
mittees of experts will be appointed to review the 
various groups of exhibits, and the body of jurors 
will receive reports and finally make the decision. 

A special committee made an exhaustive report to 
President Palmer, of the Board of Control. The pre- 
amble recited the fact that, after giving continued at- 
tention to the subject, the committee was forced to 
report in accordance with the provisions of the act of 
Congress in favor of the jury system. As the subject 
is one of considerable importance to all intending ex- 
hibitors the report of Mr. Massey’s committee, barring 
the introductory is presented. The 
essential parts read as follows: 

Digest of Report. 


Your committee having carefully considered the scheme 


explanations, 


of rules contained in the supplementary report of the Com- 


mittee on Awards referred to it as last aforesaid, is con- 
strained to the conclusion that certain features of amend- 
to them 


as well as to the 


ment thereto are essentially make 


conform to the action of the commission, 


necessary 


requirements of theact of Congress, which, in the judgment 


do 


of your committee, not involve any radical revision, 
but simply more clearly define what your committee un- 
after conference with the chairman of the 
Executive Committee Awards, is intended to be the 


effect of the same when put in practical operation, and do 


derstands, 
on 
moreover, so interfere with the general scheme of said 
it of the 


not, 
committee as to deprive characterization as an 
‘: American system.” 

Your committee also desires to call the special attention 
of the 
the powers of the Board of Lady Managers with reference 
to the 
prizes for exhibits which may be produced in whole or in 


board to the action of the commission in defining 


constitution of committees authorized to award 
part by female labor, prescribing the method by which the 
ratio of women representatives on such committees should 
be determined by the 
thereof it seems just that before determining the number 
of such women representatives on such committees, the 
Committee on Awards should fully confer with the presi- 
dent of the Board of Lady Managers and the Committee 
on Awards of that board, and that, as emphasizing this 
feature, it would be proper that Rule 2 
amended as to incorporate this suggestion. 
Your committee therefore respectfully suggests the fol- 
lowing amendments to the revised rules and regulations 
submitted at the present session by and on behalf of the 


Committee on Awards, and in view 


should be so 


Executive Committee on Awards—to wit: 

By adding to Rule 2 the following words: ‘ And the 
number of women upon committee to be hereafter 
determined, according to the method heretofore prescribed 
by said commission, after conference with the president 
of the Board of Lady Managers and the Awards Com. 


such 


mittee thereof.” 

Further amend by substituting the following in lieu of 
Rule 5 

‘*It shall be the duty of each individual judge to make 
a report in writing over his own signature of the result of 
the examination of each exhibit primarily examined by 
him as each examination shall have been completed ; and 
as to every exhibit so examined which he shall deem 
worthy of an award, he shall formulate in words the 
specific points of excellence or advancement disclosed 
thereby, and which in his opinion renders it worthy of an 
Every report shall be submitted as soon as possi- 


award. 





ble to the committee of which such judge is a member, for 
a finding in the premises ; and in every case where, by the 
vote ot the majority of such committee, it is determined 
that an exhibit is worthy of receiving an award, said com- 
mittee shall forthwith formulate in written words the spe- 
cific points of excellence or. advancement which, in its 
opinion, warrant the award, and transmit the same, certi- 
fied by its president or vice-president and secretary, to the 
Executive Committee on Awards. And in case the finding 
of the committee shall differ from the conclusion of the 
individual judge making the primary examination, either 
as toits being worthy of an award or as to the character 
of the points of excellence or advancement it possesses, it 
shall be so distinctly stated in the report of said com- 
mittee.” 
Further 
Rule 6 


‘*In every case where the finding of the departmental 


amend by substituting the following in lieu of 


committee coincides with the conclusion of the individual 
judge, the said committee shall transmit, with such find- 
ing, the report of such individual judge to the Executive 
Committee on Awards ; and in those cases where the find- 
ing of the departmental committee does not coincide with 
the conclusion of the individual judge, then the finding in 
each such case shall be accompanied by the written report 
of one of its members who shall have examined the ex- 
hibit, formulating therein in words the specific points of 
excellence or advancement possessed by such exhibit.” 

Further amend by substituting the following in lieu of 
Rule 6: 

‘*In every case where the finding of the committee is 
not in accord with the conclusion of the individual judge it 
shall be within the power of the Executive Committee on 
Awards, if in its judgment justice demands it, to refer the 
report back to the committee of that department whence 
it emanated, with the direction to review and further con- 
sider the case and report its finding under such review, 
without delay, to said Executive Committee on Awards, 
and such finding shall be conclusive.” 

With the modifications suggested, it is the judgment of 
your committee that the revised code of rules, submitted 
by the executive committee on awards, will constitute an 
adequate, the 
portance of having the public definitely informed touching 


fundamental system; and in view of im- 


these important matters, your committee respectfully re- 


commends that the said rules, amended suggested, 


shall be forthwith officially promulgated. 


GeorGE V. Massey, 
J. W.-Sr. Cram, 
E. B. MARTINDALE. 


Space is not at command in this issue of the paper 
comment at length on this The in- 
dividual examiner may find specific points of excel- 
lence or advancement ; he submits them in 
to his committee and his report becomes accessible ; 
the committee fails to agree with him. What then? 
THE MUSICAL COURIER does not hesitate to announce 
the 


decision. 


to 


writing 


now that, under certain conditions, favorable re- 
port of the individual expert judge, although it may 


not be indorsed by the committee of which he is a 


member, may be of aS GREAT VALUE TO THE MANU- 
FACTURER as the prize decision of the committee. 
Remember, we say under certain conditions, un- 


necessary at this time to discuss. 

Furthermore, THE MUSICAL COURIER does not hesi- 
tate to announce now that, under certain conditions, 
the favorable report of the individual expert judge, 
although it mayfail to receive the indorsement of the 
committee of which he is a member, may become of 
GREATER VALUE TO THE MANU- 
FACTURER than the prize decision of the com- 
mittee. 

There are many avenues open to manufacturers to 
derive advantages from the system adopted by the 
Board of Control, and we shall no doubt have a most 
delightful time in straightening out the meshes which 
the scramble in Chicago will produce. It is too bad 
to realize, after all the efforts that have been made to 
abolish awards or secure a definite decision, that no 
court of final appeal exists which will determine un- 
equivocally which is the worst piano or the 
organ, or the most capable cornet made in the world. 
All the instruments will now be the best, and the ad- 
vertisements of the various manufacturers as they 
will appear in these columns next fall will apparently 
have the same text. 


best 


—Apropos of upright pianos, a scheme for peaiiine their backs in 
the formation of a cosey corner was recently seen. The 
stood between the mantel and the window, the back toward the fire- 
place and quite out in the room. The straight back was covered 
with old gold silk, laid on in straight, lengthwise folds. A bench, or 
settle, with end arms but no back, was drawn across it and provided 
with a flat seat cushion of old gold corduroy and two pillows cov- 
ered with the same material. Between piano and fireplace, in a 
position to throw its rays on the music rack, stood a piano lamp with 
a shade of old gold chiffon, and at the other end a palm was growing 
in a jar of dull Japanese effect. When this cosey nook, whic h was 
still further protected at the opposite side by a ‘‘crane pole ’’ por- 
tiére swinging out at an oblique angle with a door space, was lately 
intruded upon there lounged in it a hus)and with a pipe, and at the 

iano his wife struck scattering chords and gossiped with him 

tween whiles, 


piano was 


e : : 
are making a few pianos on a new plan, which if 


The Boston Piano Company. 
N a letter received from the Piano 
| Company, Wooster, Ohio, 
‘Trade at the present time is far beyond our expecta- 


3oston 


they say 


tion, and w 
‘ We are turning out a much better piano than our com- 


e are running the factory to its fullest capacity. 


pany previously made in Boston ; 
ciate this fact, and the outlook for future 


our customers all appre- 
trade is most ex- 
cellent.” 

Mr. J. W. Chamberlain, the efficient general manager, is 
concern in 


evidently steering the course of the Wooster 


the right channel. 


isslnees Changes. 
TILWELL & GOULD succeed J. 
at Decatur, Mich. 

J. S. Ames and W. 
to conduct a piano and general music business at Norfolk, 
Va. 

Mrs. W. R. Smith, of Albion, N. Y., 
business of her husband, W. R. Smith, 


R. Stilwell, 


H. Burk have formed a partnership 


will continue the 
lately deceased. 
F. Swingle & Sons have opened a music store at Paul- 
ding, Ohio, which will be managed by Mr. A. 
Kirk Johnson & Co. 
pied by the late firm of Hudson & Booth, at Columbia, Pa., 
and will run a branch there. 
J. C. Larson has started 
ton, N. D. Mr. 
W. L. Jackson is erecting a building at 
Ind., which he will occupy as a piano store. 
Geo. B. 
Mankato, 
formerly occupied by the Mankato National Bank, 


Bruner. 


have taken the store formerly occu- 


in the music business at Graf- 
local renown. 
Washington, 


Larson is also a teacher of 


at 
has purchased the business property 


Owens, dealer in musical instruments 
Minn., 
and 
will at once convert it into quarters for his large stock of 
musical merchandise. 

H. S. Woodworth and W. W. Lawson have 
R. Matthews at Beatrice, Net 


continue it on a larger scale than it has been run hereto- 


purchased 
the business of E. »., and will 
fore. 

M. C. Butler, of Fort Madison, Ia 
to move into larger quarters owing to the increase in his 


, has been compelled 


business. 
A. C. Cline has sold out his 
St. Cloud, Minn., and has moved to Duluth 
he will open warerooms within a few days. 
The S. S. 


chandise, 


stock and store building at 


, Minn., where 
musical mer- 
the 


sell all 


1ess of Pitcher, dealer in 


busit 
merged in that of Mears & Pitcher, 
firm now doing a Semen, music business. 


has been 
They 


kinds of musical merchandise, publish a teachers’ 


music 


account book, rent instruments, do general repairing, and 


a success 
musically will doubtless so financially.—Belfast, 
Me., ‘*‘ Journal.”’ 

The G. B. 


la., with a 


prove 


} 


Grosvenor Company has been incorporated at 


Dubuque, capital of $60,000. They will do a 


general music business. ‘The officers are: President 
Graham B. Grosvenor ; vice-president, D. E. Lyon; secre- 
tory and treasurer, William M. Clewell. The other incor- 
porators are D. J. Lenehan, George Grosvenor and George 
S. Barnard. prs business was organized in 1856. The 
retail store is one of the finest in the State, and the whole- 
sale trade extends over a wide territory. 

It is reported that Mr. Hooper, president of the new 
John Church Company, has leased to the company the 
building at the southeast corner of Fourth and Elm, the 


rebuilding of which is approaching completion.—Cincinnati 
‘*Commercial Gazette,” January 6. 

|The above is pretty stale news, as it was regularly pub- 
lished in Tue Musicat Courter of December 7, 1892. ] 

C. A. House, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
store at Parkersburg, where he carries 
of that ran at the home store. 

W. J. Matthews & Co., of 
into larger quarters. 

Heyser & Cook, the 
Mr 


has opened a branch 
a line in duplicate 
Anaconda, Mon., have moved 


Warren, 
: Hey ser buying out the interests of the 


1usic publishers at Ohio, 
have dissolved, 
other partner. 
4. D. Whitson, of the late 
El Paso piano dealers, has been in 
Mr. 
ago and the affairs are being adjusted by his partner and 
the administrators. Mr. 


Clark & Whitson, 
Ariz., 


Clark died about 


firm of 
Tucson, settling 
up the affairs of the firm. six weeks 


Whitson says he expects to start 


a branch house at Phoenix again as soon as matters are 
settled. The business will hereafter be conducted in his 
own name.—‘‘ Gazette.” 


The H. B. Smith Company will use its building on Acad- 
Mass, by C. N. Stimp- 
and the latter will be oblig 


secure other quarters in which tocarry on the business. It 


emy street, Westfield, now occupies 


son's piano leg factory, red‘to 
is understood that Athol parties are anxious to have Mr. 
Stimpson move his business to that town and have already 
offered him good inducements. About 50 men are em- 
ployed in this factory, and Westfield can ill afford to lose 
such a thriving industry.—Springfield, Mass., ‘‘ Republi- 


can. 





—Mr. 
on Sunday, 


Hermon W. Day, of Baltimore, passed through New York 


returning home from Boston 
rented 
new 


surth avenue, have 
and remove to-day to the 


Winterroth & Co., piano dealers on F< 
a floor at 105 East Fourteenth street, 
quarters. 
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IMPORTATION OF PIANO MATERIALS, (892. 


Inward Manifests in 1892. 


A. DOLGE 


wena : 

february 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. . 

December....... 
Totals. 


Less nails. . 


IMPORTS 


A. Dolge.. 
R. Ranft. 


IMPORTS 


A. Dolge 
R. Ranft 


L. Gehlert.... 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. import 


Represents gain. — Represents loss. 


The enormous business of Alfred Dolge (now Alfred 
Dolge & Son) in 1892, ascompared with any other firm in 
the line, or as compared with the bulk of the import busi- 
ness in the line, is readily seen by a glance at these 
figures 

It must also be remembered that Alfred Dolge & Son are 
heavy exporters, a branchof trade in which the other firms 


do not figure. 


Besides importers and exporters Alfred Dolge & Son arg | 


9 ss 
The Tuners’ Association. 
HE Tuners’ Association met on Tuesday even- 
ing, January 10. The attendance exceeded the expec- 
tations of all present. Six or seven applications for mem- 
bership were received, together with assurances of many 
more. The older members feel greatly encouraged and 
feel sure that ultimate success will surely and speedily 
come. 

A resolution was put through reducing the monthly dues 
to 25 cents after January 1, it being the sense of those 
present that $3. per year (besides the iniation of $2.) 
would be all the revenue needed for current expenses. 
The new constitution and by-laws are expected to be 
ready for distribution soon, as well as membership certifi- 
cates. Blank applications for membership are now ready 
and can be had by application to C. M. Henry, president ; 
Secretary Todd, or any member. 

On February 14 the annual meeting will occur at the 
Royal Arcanum Hall, 52 Union square, near Seventeenth 
street. Election of officers for the coming year will take 
place and committees will be appointed. It is hoped that 
New York will soon be on equal footing with Chicago in 
the matter of lectures, entertainments, &c. The follow- 
ing extract from a letter from President Carr to President 
Henry will show what Chicago is doing : 

Our association is bound to succeed. It is a reform, 
and a step in the right direction for the good of humanity 
as well as our profession. Our lectures and discussions 
will be of great benefit, as they constitute an educational 
feature which other trade associations would do well to 
adopt in all their meetings, instead of agitating strikes 
and prices, The more valuable they are to employers the 
more they will be paid voluntarily. The following is our 
program for some time ahead : 

February 6—Musicale. 

February 20—The Profession. 

March 6—Social. 

March 20—Good of the Order. 

April 3—Musicale. 

April 17—Lecture, ‘* Piano Building.” 

May 1—Experience and Smoke Night. 

May 15—Pitch. His Excellency Gov. Levi K. Fuller, of 
Vermont. 

June 5.—Musicale. 

july 19—Lecture on Temperament. 


Essay. 


E. E. Todd. 


H. J. Strong. 


Conover. 


uly 3—Social, Patriotic. 

uly 17—Moonlight Excursion. 
August 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12—World’s Fair Congress of 
Tuners. 

Let us say:: Let there be no piano tuning in the United 





HAMMACHER, 
SCHLEMMER 
& Co. 


R. RANFT. L. GEHLERT. TOTAL. 





83 
109 
167 
101 

17 
158 

61 
150 

67 
183 
112 
105 


~ 1,318 
1,097 
216 
18.40 


IN 1891. 


506 packages or 


“6 


41.61 per cent. 
6 22 ““ 


adem 


ry 


oe “e 


28.04 ** 
oS 


““ 


IN 


19.89 per cent. 
10.71 
9.64 * 
0.46 * 


. +216 packages or 
3 se 


“6 7 


1892. 


1,270 1,097 cs. nails.... -—173 packages. 


manufacturers, and as such they represent a branch not 
represented by any of these houses. 

In 1891 Alfred Dolge imported 41.61 of 
the total packages received at this port; in 1892 he 
imported 61.50 per cent., a gain in one year of nearly 
20 percent. If the same relative proportions continue 
to be maintained nearly all the imports, as is the case now 
with nearly all the manufactures in his lines, will fall 
to him. 


per cent. 


States during this week, except for examinations in Chi- 
cago. Let us hope that all tuners will try to arrange their 
business so they can be in Chicago on these dates. 

This letter was read before the association at the last 
meeting and heartily indorsed. While granting to Chicago 
the palm of rapid development and practical work, the 
New York boys are earnest in their anxiety to equal, and 
if possible surpass the ‘‘ Windy City” in a friendly man- 
ner. The National Association of Piano Tuners is bound 
to be a success. E. E. Topp. 

As Others See Us. 
UGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, of 13 East 
Sixteenth street, have issued a pamphlet entitled as 
above, containing expressions of commendation from the 
profession regarding the violin strings they sell, their 
mode of repairing instruments, the Gemiinder art violins, 
solo guitars and other features of their business. 








Playing the Hallet & Davis. 
DELE LEWING, the Boston pianist, play- 


ing the Hallet & Davis grand, gave a recital last 
night at Utica and plays to-night at Altpeter’s Music Hall, 
Rochester ; at Whitney’s Music Hall, Detroit, January 20; 
with the Apollo Club of Detroit, January 21; Chicago, 
January 24, and on the 26th at Levassor’s in Cincinnati. 
On the 27th she plays at Grub’s Hall, Columbus, and at 
Cleveland on the 28th. 


—At hand, asong entitled “‘ Song of Love,’’ by Cyrus N. Buchanan, 
published by Buchanan Brothers, enterprising publishers, at Cairo, 


Ill. 


—J. M. Martin, of Martin, Snyder & Co., in writing to the Kansas | 


City “ Journal,” says: ‘‘We commenced business in a small way 
nearly five years ago. Our business has grown satisfactorily dur- 
ing that time. During 1892 it increased more than 50 per cent. over 
the business done by us in 1891. I see no reason why we should nat 
do a much larger business during 1898. We added our wholesale 
business during the fall.” 

—The piano makers want a bureau of correspondence and statis- 
tics established in the city by the unions. They say it would be par- 
ticularly beneficial to their French fellow tradesmen, as the French 
municipal authorities intended sending some piano makers as dele- 
gates to the world’s fair, and they ought to be in a position to give 
them correct facts concerning the labor movement in this country. 

ANTED—Expert retail salesman in a first-class piano wareroom 
in thiscity. Referenceneeded. Address“ M. T. C.,” care of 


| The Needham Piano Organ Company 
| BOUT two weeks ago Mr. Chas. H. Parsons 
went to Chicago for a double object: one to secure 
| more space for the exhibit of Needham pianos and organs 
| at the Columbian Exposition—the allotment made them be- 

ing inadequate and unsatisfactory—and the second to 

place their instruments with some reliable Chicago dealer. 

Both objects were satisfactorily attained beyond even 
the most sanguine anticipation of Mr. Parsons. 

The space for the exhibit was increased from 280 square 
feet to 448 square feet, and the position in the building 
which had been assigned them was changed to a more ad- 
vantageous one. 

Mr. John A, Bryant, at 207 Wabash avenue, will here- 
after sell in Chicago the Needham pianos and organs. 

Mr. Bryant is a hustler, as all know. 

Additional agencies have been established in Detroit— 
the Detroit Music Company ; Port Huron, Geo. De Steiger, 
and at Lyons, N. Y., Hoffman & Robinson. 


Annual Meetings of Stock Companies. 
Smith American Organ and Piano Company, 

Fourth Wednesday in January. 
Vose & Sons Piano Company, 

First Monday in June. 
Weaver Organ and Piano Company, 

Third Thursday in September. 
Hallet & Davis Company, 

Third Monday in July. 
Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 

First Monday in February. 
B. Shoninger Company, 

First Wednesday in April. 
Davenport & Treacy Company, 

First Monday in May. 
Steinway & Sons, 

First Monday in April. 
Behr Brothers & Co., 

First Wednesday in February. 
Bollman Brothers Company, 

Third Friday in January. 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 

First Monday in February. 
Colby Piano Company, 

Second Monday in August. 
Story & Clark Organ Company, 

First Monday in February. 
Sterling Company, 

Third Tuesday in August. 
Century Piano Company, 

May 1, 1893. 
Shaw Piano Company, 

July 1, 1893. 
Prescott Piano Company, 

January 25, 1893. 
Wilcox & White Organ Company, 

January 25, 1893. 
George Steck & Co., 

In January, no definite date. 
| Kranich & Bach, 

May 23, 1893. 
McCammon Piano Company, 

August 29, 1893, 


Geo. Steck & Co. 

N the Saturday edition of the “ Evening Bulle- 
| tin,” Philadelphia, C. J. Heppe & Son call attention to 
the Steck pianos in the following poetic language : 

The Edwin Forrest or Booth of 
pianos—that will recite the same 
piece and tellit differently than ever 
you've heard it before. 

The STECK PIANO will make 
your Beethoven Sonata ora beautiful 
Serenade breathe beauties that you 
never dreamed of. 

It is the smooth bass, the harp-like 
| treble and the singing middle regis- 
ter that make the “Steck” PEER- 
LESS. 

Steck & Co. are TONE MAKERS, 
not mere PIANO PEOPLE. 


FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 
IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 


Manufacturer of first quality quartered spruce for pianos, and also dimen 
sion lumber for violins and other instruments. 
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~ ERARD HARPS. 


—--* 


Eastern Representation. 


OME weeks ago we published the announcement 
S of the new policy of S. & P. Erard, the London, 
England, harp manufacturers, to the effect that they 
had decided to push the American trade, and we in- 
cidentally also gave the name of the firm which will 
represent these harps in the West—Lyon, Potter & 
Co., of Chicago. 

Since then Mr. Daniel Mayer, the head of the 
house in London, who has been here and who left 
for Europe last Saturday on the Servia, has arranged 
with the N. Stetson & Co., corporation, of Phila- 
delphia, to represent the Erard harp in the East. 
Mr. Mayer brought a number of Erard harps with 
him and disposed of them here and in Boston, and a 
stock will be shell on hand at ile Potter & Co.’s 





an absolute revolution. After more than two years of 
careful experimentation, his most sanguine hopes have 
been realized. The instruments he now has on exhibition 
in this city equal in richness and power of tone the finest 
concert grands ever made, as admitted by expert perform- 
ers who have tested them 

Our uprights are of the ordinary size and possess the 
finish of those of first-class makers, but cost considerable 
more owing to the nature and number of the improvements. 
The price for our 7% octave instruments, boxed and pre- 
paid to any part of the United States, is invariably $500. 
These pianos are warranted in every respect. 

We want agents in all parts of the country to sell these 
instruments, and will make advantageous terms to have 
them introduced. 

No one, after hearing the ‘‘ Wilford Hall Piano, 
ever be satisfied to own any other. 

Address, Hatt & Co., 
Manufacturers and Owners of the Wilford Hall Patent, 
23 Park Row, New York. 


All we should like to know is the location of the 


” will 





53, WELBEGK STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE.W, 


722 
-~ ** 
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KRANICH & BACH 
SECURE KRAEMER 





ELIX KRAEMER, for sixteen years a trusted 
employee of Steinway & Sons, has been engaged by 
Messrs. Kranich & Bach, and will, after February 1 repre- 
sent that firm on the road and among its agencies. Mr. 
Kraemer takes with him the best wishes of all the members 
of the house of Steinway & Sons and also the highest class 
of recommendations to integrity and general 
efficiency as a trade representative and piano salesman, 
and a special recommendation of a personal character from 
Mr. William Steinway, who, as is well known, has been an 
old friend of Felix Kraemer. The pleasant relations that 
have always existed between Mr. Kraemer and the Stein- 
way house will therefore continue. 


as his 


Several reasons have brought about this change. 
As is well known throughout the trade, the character 
of the representation of the Steinway piano has been 
radically changed during the past years, passing from 

pe FP oeE 
4 











establishment in Chicago and at the warerooms of 
N. Stetson & Co., Philadelphia. 

In this very connection we hereby reproduce an 
autograph letter of the renowned English harp 
virtuoso, an authority, the harpist to Her Majesty the 
(Queen, Mr. John Thomas, recently addressed to 


Messrs. Erard. _ 
WHERE IS THE FACTORY? 


HE MICROCOSM " is the name of a monthly 

publication whose editor and proprietor is A. 
Wilford Hall, Ph.D.,LL.D., and he calls it the 
‘Organ of the Substantial Philosophy ;" but he is 
also in the piano business, judging from an article on 
page 8 of Vol. X., No. 1 (no date), called the ‘‘ Wil- 
ford Hall Piano,” and having a cut of an upright 
piano with the original name taken out and a mor- 
tised name of ‘‘ Wilford Hall” inserted. It looks very 
much like an old Style F Steinway case. 

The article below the cut reads as follows 

The Compound Upright Ressacten. 

This improved piano is admitted to be the most powerful 
and brilliant toned instrument ever manufactured. 

The editor of the ‘‘ Microcosm,” several years ago, con- 
ceived the idea that a vast improvement in the tone of the 


t6 


upright piano was possible by the working out of certain | 


new principles in construction that would amount to 


Hall & Co. piano factory. Who makes these patent 
If Hall or Hall & Co. do not make them, but 


pianos ? 
why then they 


have them made in another factory, 

are simply stencil humbug pianos. 
‘‘Microcosm,” as a co-laborer in the vineyard of 

Truth and Tone would oblige t us » by eens us. 


is back in Boston 


| 
| eae 
| G. P. Guilford, who had removed to St. Paul, 
| and will probably remain there. 

- The Smith & Barnes piano, of Chicago, is controlled by Blasius 
& Sons for the State of Pennsylvania 

Mr. A. H. Hammond, of Worcester, accompanied 

daughter, Miss Alice B. Hammond, has started on an extended trip 
to Mexico and California. 

—The trade of the Sterling Company opened upin remarkable 
shape this year, and it looks as if 1893 will equal, if not surpass, the 


by his 


last and banner year of the house. 


—The December sales of the Bradbury warerooms at Washington, 
D C., presided over by Manager W. P. Van Wickle, were $4,000 
ahead of the December sales of 1891. 
eeare- Scale and patterns for an upright piano, about 4 feet 

8 inches in height; must have piano made from this scale in 
completed condition. “A. B. C.,” care of MUSICAL COU- 
RIER. 


S  perckiner gine. experienced piano salesman of good habits to 
travel railroad towns in South Carolina. Only one who is 
willing to economize and work up need apply. Salary, a fixed sum 
and acommission. Address “B. B. & Co.,”’ care MUSICAL COURIER. 
wats Position by a piano maker of long experience, as re- 
pairer, tone action regulator, tuning, &c. Has been with 
Steinway & Sons for nine years and many years with Lindeman & 
Addres* ‘'H L. O.,” care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Address 


| Sons. 


;} and these 


three sections, 
the Stein- 


instances 


control, in 

members 
other 

of 


to the 
individual 
In 
the 
the necessity 
house 


dealers 


whom 


the hands of 
of firms with of 
several 
places 


interested. 
taken 


way firm are 


large jobbers have local dealers, 
changes obviate of a traveling 
salesman directly from the The 
trade is controlled by the houses having the Steinway 


Mr. Kraemer 


here. jobbing 


representation in their various localities. 


| was chiefly conspicuous as a traveling man, and he does 
| not feel as if a future with glowing prospects was at hand 


| for a retail salesman whose chief 





ambition lies in another 
direction. ; 

As the road representative for Messrs. Kranich & Bach, 
Mr. Kraemer will prove a most valuable acquisition for he 
has experience and routine and is personally acquainted 
with all the prominent concerns in the line in this country. 
Neither are his abilities limited to selling goods for he ! 
demonstrated that he can successfully handle important 
transactions that are apt to arise at any moment between 


1as 


manufacturer and dealer. 

Both parties are therefore to be congratulated and we 
hope that the results will fully meet the expectations ot 
Messrs. Kranich & Bach and Felix Kraemer. 


W ANTED - Agents to solicit orders for 
improved edition, will enable 
fundamental major and minor chords, or transpose any scale, on 
instruction 
Send $1 
182 and 184 Wabash 


‘*Hand’s Harmony Chart, 


which anyone te produce all 


piano or organ, in fifteen minutes’ time without previous 
in music. Sells in every house containing an instrument 
for sample and termsto Nin, S. Hand Company, 
avenue, Chicago, Il. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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URCH AFFAIRS. 


—"~ 


CH 

T is now learned that Col. Wm. Moore will retire 
| from the Everett Piano Company on February 1. 
Should the company lose his services it will find that 
it will be difficult to replace him, although the new 
régime may not seek such disciplinarian methods as 
the colonel is in habit of enforcing. 

We also learn that blocks of the stock of the John 
Church Company have recently changed hands in 
Cincinnati, and that Third street in that city, the 
street that occupies the same relations to local finance 
in that city which Wall street does to finance here, 
has experienced some transactions in that stock. 

The capitalization of a $5,000,000 stock company in 
the music trade indicates a financial movement out- 
side of the usual trade movements limited to manu- 
facturing, buying and selling. Ohio is an 8 per 
cent. State and on this capitalization of $5,000,000 the 
dividends must amount to $400,000. 

Can the John Church Company make a clear profit 
of $400,000? A simple question. We believe it can. 
But whether this profit can be made in cash available 
for a dividend is another question. It might even do 
this. There are big profits in the control of copy- 
rights, and there are big paper profits or book profits 
in instalment transactions, particularly when a $140, 
$135, or $150 piano is sold at $300, or $400, or $450 to 
$500. But yet these are paper profits and dividends 
cannot be paid with them. 

However, the inside story of the great profits of the 
John Church Company can never be told, and should 
not be told. The house has a great future, and not, 
as the wit said, a future behind it, but a future ahead 
of it. But this is necessarily so. 


A QUEEN IN A DILEMMA. 


~~ 


HE firm of Leopold Peck & Hardman has a branch 
house at Chicago, presided over by a local firm 
of the name of A. H. Rintelman & Co. Mr. Rintel- 
man, in a pinch, may be able to prove that his soul 
is his own, but if there happens to be a mortgage on 
it Mr. Peck will be sure to find it out, unless, indeed, 
he holds it himself. 
This Rintelman, Peck, Hardman house in Chicago, 
recently issued the following circular 
A. H. RINTELMAN & CO., 
HARDMAN PIANO WAREROOMS, 


182 anp 184 Wasasu Avenue, CHICAGO 


Many valuable pianos are often allowed to deteriorate and event- 
ually become It is 
not generally known, that a piano in order to insure good service, re- 
quires at least four tunings during the year at regular intervals. If 
well cared for a good instrument should last a lifetime, and the 
money expended forits care will add to its intrinsic value and real 


useless for want of proper care and attention. 


usefulness 

In order to enable everyone to have their (?) pianos in perfect tune 
as well as appearance at all times, we have decided to issue a ticket, 
which will entitle holders to have their pianos /uned four times a year 
and polished once for the sum of $10. We guarantee first-class work; 


and will attend to all minor repairs, such as are usually done by 


tuner or polisher, without extra charge 
We submita facsimile of the ticket, and enclose postal blank for 
ordering same, which we trust will be filled out by our friends and 
patrons, and all those who like to have their pianos kept in good 
condition, at a minimum of expense 
Your respectfully, A. M. RINTELMAN & Co. 

When such a circular starts out with asserting that 
‘*many valuable pianos” are allowed to deteriorate, 
we fail toperceive the congruity of that phrase with 
the head lines of the circular. Who is able to gauge 
the cyclopean thought that gave birth to this ponder- 
ous idea? Valuable pianosare allowed to deteriorate ! 

gut what has this to do with the Hardman piano? 
And then the literary chief of the Hardman establish- 
ment at Chicago concludes that four tunings are re- 
quired during the year. 

Here is a nice state of affairs for Queen Victoria. 
If she wants to keep that Hardman piano she is said 
to ‘‘use and prefer” in condition, she must submit to 
four tunings a year. This is an indirect notice to her 
that her tuning pins are not fastened properly, and 
the estimable old lady, who is very exacting, will call 
Mr. Peck to account when she hears of this. Careful 
reading of the circular also shows that the Hardman 
concern in Chicago will also agree to ‘polish once,” 
including the four tunings a year, for Ten dollars. 
Imagine the Queen being polished once a year and 
then having a bill presented for it. Of course Mr. 
Peck would never permit anyone to do the polishing 
of the Queen ; he would go to Balmoral himself to do 
the polishing. ‘‘All minor repairs” without extra 
charge, it says. It also depends upon what Mr. Peck 





calls minor repairs. The Queen may have one idea 
on the subject of minor repairs and Mr. Peck’s notions 
about minors and about repairs may be entirely dif- 
ferent. The Queen is certainly inadilemma. She 
may want major repairs. Can Mr. Peck provide her 
with Major Repairs? It is a hard thing to decide. 
But it serves her right. She should have bought a 
Swick grand and then everything would have turned 
out satisfactorily. 

According to latest accounts Mr. Peck is going to 


ask for the appointment of a committee of seventy of | 


the Piano Manufacturers’ Association to find out if 


the Hardman grand ‘‘used and preferred” by the | 
Queen cannot be kept in tune without tuning and if | 
minor repairs are really necessary in case the sound | 


board happens to get cracked after the cooks dance 
on it. He will also ask for the appointment of a sub- 


committee of one for the purpose of ascertaining | 


whether it pays to advertise in such a manner that 
the man who issues the advertising need not blush 
when he reads it. 

It must be a comfortable and satisfactory sensation 
for a man to read his own advertisements and know 
that they are false and that everyone besides him 
knows the same thing. 
its delights. 


POLICY. 


> — 


NLESS there are among the striking varnishers 
of the Ivers & Pond Piano Company’s striking 


U 


forces some men who are in sympathy with the com- | 


pany, no reasonable excuse can be found for the fol- 
lowing advertisement pasted all over Cambridge, 
Lowell, Lynn, Brockton and many sections of Boston, 
unless really the Ivers & Pond Company is itself 
responsible for it : 


TOMS & POND PLS 


THEY ARE 


SCAB MADE. 


Last week THE MUSICAL COURIER published, at the 
request of the strikers, their manifesto on this strike, 
and as it was a dignified document it proved effec- 
tive as an explanation of their side of the case. This 


poster, however, is not only undignified, but is un- | 


American, unfair and contains the element of the 
boomerang. 

This country contains a huge number of citizens 
who are not in sympathy with organized labor for a 
thousand and one reasons. Others again who may 
sympathize with workmen's organizations are deadly 
opposed to the boycott. These two elements are 
sure to become sympathizers of the Ivers & Pond 
Piano Company the moment they ascertain that such 
means as the above notice represents are resorted to 
to injure a manufacturing concern, and this feeling is 
so well known that it is astonishing that intelligent 


workmen are not acquainted with the existence of | 


such a powerful sentiment as it represents. Our sen- 


timent of justice and fair play is immediately aroused | 
at the application of the feudal boycott, for, notwith- | 


standing its comparatively late introduction in labor 


agitations, it is an old form of tyranny applied to new | 


conditions. The boycott is decidedly unpopular, and 
will always be unpopular in this country, or any- 
where where free men live. 

We are not engaged in investigating the truth of 
this ‘‘ poster ;” we are not interested in that aspect 
of the question which belongs to the interested parties, 
and which, on account of the reticence of the Ivers & 
Pond Piano Company, remains unsolved. True or 
not, the ‘‘ poster” is bad policy, and does not help or 
aid the strikers. Whether their strike is judicious, or 
honest or inevitable or intentional, is not under dis- 
cussion with us at present. The question is whether 
American workmen have a moral right to defame the 
product of a manufacturer who was sufficiently good 
enough at one time to occupy the relation of employer 
to them and whose relations were severed not be- 
cause of any deterioration of quality, but for econom- 
ical reasons which prevent agreement. Is there any 


Life is not yet bereft of all | 


| excuse for such an attitude? It is cutting away the 
| whole industrial ground to destroy the value of a trade 
| mark which it has taken years to establish and which 
during all those intermediate years gave steady em- 
| ployment to hundreds of workmen in the faith of 
| subsequent honorable co-operation and support. 

Of course, the act itself is illegal and that is suffi- 
cient to condemn it. The peculiar condition of affairs 
| happens to turn it into an advertisement for the Ivers 
& Pond Piano Company, but that certainly could not 
have been the intention of the strikers—unless, as we 
said from the start, some of them are allied to the 
company and demonstrate it in this shape. 


| 


Something New for Jacksonville. 
ANIER, LANE & CO., successors to A. B. 


Campbell, the enterprising music dealers of this 
city, are having the second story of their Bay street store 
fitted up for a concert hall, and it is theirintention to have 
it a rendezvous for lovers of good music. It will be free 
to the musicians of the city for concerts and rehearsals and 
a place to spend a musical evening when you have nothing 
in particular to do and nowhere in particular to go. One 
or two concerts will be given each week. They will make 
an effort to capture the visiting talent and give the home 
| people the advantage of the best that is to be found in the 
} music line.—Jacksonville, Fla., ‘‘ Times Union.” 


Another Important Decision. 


CASE of considerable interest has been de- 
termined in court at Hollidaysburg. A tenant had 
leased a piano from a music dealer. Failing to pay his 
rent for the house occupied by him the landlord seized the 
piano for the amount. The music dealer who had ieased 
| the piano tothe tenant brought suit against the landlord 
| for the value of the piano and to recover damages for its 
| detention. The jury rendered a verdict for the full 
|} amount, with interest—$570. W. S. Hammond, Esq., 
| counsel for the plaintiffs, made a masterly speech in the 
| case, expounding the difficult law points with such clear- 
ness and force as to carry conviction to the minds of the 
jurors. It would appear from the verdict in this case that 
leased goods—pianos, sewing machines, furniture, &c.— 
cannot be seized for rent.—Johnstown, Pa., ‘‘ Tribune.” 


Thomas & Barton. 


| "TALK about Broad street’s new buildings and 

improvements, but hereis the biggest yet. The erec- 
tion of a four story building by Mr. H. B. King on his 
burned site on Broad street has been published by the 
‘‘ News,” but the imposing details have not been given. 
The building will be all the way from Broad to Ellis, and 
one of the handsomest in the South. 

There will be two Broadway stores, and the Alexander 
Drug Company has already secured its old stand. The 
other has been secured by Thomas & Barton, the popular 
music men. 

And here is where the wonder comes in. 
gentlemen will not only have the uptown Broadway store, 
but all the rest of the building, in all four stories. 

They will make it the biggest and finest music house in 
the South. The ground floor on Broad street, or main store- 
room, will be 23x264 feet. Onthesecond floor they will have 
a hall 244x46 feet, and on the third and fourth floors each 
they will have halls or storerooms of 41x130 feet. They 
will thus have over 24,000 surface feet for the storage and 
display of their musical instruments and their great stock 
of pianos, organs and sewing machines. This immense 
floor room does not include the store on the first floor. 

Again, on one of the upper floors—to all of which an 
elevator will run—Messrs. Thomas & Barton will fit up the 
finest music hall in this country. A grand organ and sev- 
eral of the firm’s finest pianos will be regular fixtures there 
for concerts and the daily display of the high class of in- 
struments sold by these leaders. This concert hall will be 
| a gem, and every part of this building in the latest and 
most superb style. 

With all the tremendous floor room and all four stories, 
Messrs. Thomas & Barton declare they will hardly have 
enough room tohold and display their stock.—Augusta, 
Ga., ‘‘ News.” 


FOR SALE. 


150,000 feet 2 inch Poplar I. and II. choice 
dry stock. Prices quoted in carload or less than 
carload lots. 

English Oak Veneers. Finest figure ever of- 
fered. Large quantity constantly on hand, 

Cherry Squares and Ballusters, 1% to 3 inches 
thick and 28 x 32 long. 


Particulars, P. 0, Box 2144, New York. 


These clever 
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HERSCHEL FENTON, 


ES 


—DEALER IN-— 
Banjourines, Banjorettes, 
Florentine Strings, Bows, 
Cases, &e., 

No. 61 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 

Gr” OLD INSTRUMENTS BOUGHT, SOLD OR EXCHANGED, REPAIRED, &c. 


—DEALER IN— 
Old Violins, Guitars, Mando- 
lins, ELECTRIC BANJOS, 


J 








W. H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas. 


THe ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut ? Saured Veneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AnDIMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 


NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS forthe UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


CHAPPEHLI & CO., 
ROBT. COCHS ck CO., 
J.B. CRAMER c& CO., 
ELOPWOOD ck CREW, 
HBRUOUTCHINGS «&« ROMER, 
J. ce J. HROPHRINSON, 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 


TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
(2 Please write for these lists and catalogues. 


Metcalf Piano Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Best and cheapest edition of classi- 
EDITION cal and modern music forall instru- 
SCHUBERTH. | 


ments. New volumes. Over 3,000 
- PREPARATION NOW: 


numbers. Complete Catalogue free. 
Rost’s 


Address J. Schuberth & Co., 


Lerpsic, GERMANY. 
o QP THER .. « 


MUSIC TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


is09os. 


LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE LIST EVER 
PUBLISHED OF DEALERS, MANU- 
FACTURERS and AGENTS. 




















V-sandForign Teen 


PATENTS, Se2ss:2sre 
GEO. H. camanicaa 


Aflantic Building, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


SEDOLL EERIE REEDS LESLIE 
JAMES BELLAK 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GROLLMAN MFG.CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 




















A BOOK NECESSARY FOR EVERY PERSON 
ENGAGED IN THE MUSIC TRADE. 


PIANO STOOLS 
‘S4UVIS ONY 





H, A. ROST, Publisher. ~ 








For advertising rates and further particulars address 


0. HAUTER, 
116 East 59th St., New York City. 


Fifteenth and Throop Sts., 
CMICAGO, 








THE WEHLE PIANO, 


HONEST, GOOD TONED AND HANDSOME. 


There is money for the Dealer in this Piano. Send for Catalogue. 


OSCAR WEHLE, 


282 NINTH AVE., near 27th St., NEW YORK CITY. 





CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with | 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly | 
Ample territory | 


HIGH GRADE Organ. 
and strict protection guaranteed. 
We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 
New York City. 
E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 


UNG 





Prices 


74 and 73 
University Place, 


Cor. 13th St., 


New York City, 





We have REMOVED 
from 819 BROADWAY to our 
NEW BUILDING, 


18 East 22d Street, 


NEV FTOoR=zZz. 


T.B.HARMS & CO. 


HOWE’S CELEBRATED 


No. 19 Violin E Strings 


Will stand hot, damp weather or sweaty hands 
and bold until sawed through by the bow. 
Fine Toned. Seven for $1.00. 


Sets of four, carefully gauged to size, 60c. 








HOWE'S — 
Wound Strings. 


WARRANTED 
NOT TO RATTLE. 

Violin, G. 

Viola, G-C. 

*Cello, G-C. 

Bass, A-E. 

Guitar, D-A-E. 

Banjo, ath. 


1, 600 Ola Violins. 
3,000 New Violins, 
Strings, Bows, &e. 





__ Catalogue Free. 





88 Court St., 
«,» Boston, Mass. 





ELIAS HOWE C 





Moderate. 


PHANG 


| High Grade U right Pianos. 







| 








THE S L. HOUSE CO., 
Piano Manufacturers, 
125 and 127 South Clinton St., CHICASO, ILL. 
Z Established 
1868, 
C.N.STIMPSON 
& (0., 


* Manufacturers 
of 


Carved Legs, 
TRUSSES, 
PILASTERS, &c., 


In White Wood, Ash, 
Oak, Black Walnut and 
Mahogany for 


Grand, Square and 
Upright Pianos. 


Westfield, Mass. 


MANUFACTORY OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


FIRST-CLASS FIRM. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
mailed postpaid, 


H. BEHRENDT, 


Importer, Manufacturerand + fick lee 


160 Friedrich Str., BERLIN W., GERMANY. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND=<— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


P, PRYIBIL, 


656 to 568 W. 41st Street, New York. 


UNEQUALED 























| 





TORONTO COLLEGE OF Musi, 


AFFILIATED WITH THE 


UNIVERSITY or TORONTO, 


Honors granted, including degrees of 
Mus, Bac, and Mus. Doc. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





For Calendars address | 


H. TORRINGTON, Director, | 
TORONTO, CANADA, 


F. 


‘W00D WORKING 


MACHINERY 


Principally adapted for 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS 


| Action Machinery, 
String Spinning Machines, 
Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers. 


Entirely new process for Boring Piano Plates. 
Our Machines will bore twice as much as two of the 
best men ; a boy runs it and it works more uniformly. 


We refer to all the principal Piano Makers in New York 
and neighborhood. 





THE BENT CASE. 


—_— > ———_ 


First Move Won by Defendant. 


W the peculiar litigation instituted against Richard 
M. Bent, the piano manufacturer of this city, by his sister, 
Mrs. Jean B. Reid. It will be remembered that Mr. Bent, 
who had been a bachelor for many years, resided a portion 
of the time with his widowed sister, Mrs. Reid. His mar- 
riage was extremely distasteful to his sister, and she com- 
menced a series of actions against her brother. 

Mr. Bent went abroad last summer, and while in London 
met Mr. Gilbert R. Hawes, a prominent attorney of this 
city, who has been aptly termed ‘‘ the lawyer of the music 
trade ” on account of the many clients he has among piano 
manufacturers. Under the skillful guidance of Mr. Hawes, 
the judgment which had been given against Mr. Bent by 
default and in his absence was vacated, and now Mr. | 
Hawes has won another legal battle for his client, as the 
following report taken from the New York ‘ Recorder” | 
will show 


Bent, But Not Broken. } 


YEARS’ 


HER BROTHER FOR THIRTY 
HE MARRIED? 


a) DID MRS. REID SUE 


BOARD BILL JUST BECAUSE 


Richard M, Bent, against whom three suits have been 
instituted in the Superior Court by his widowed sister, 
Mrs. Jean B. Reid, claims that she is simply persecuting 
him because he married against her wishes. 

One of the suits came before Judge Dugro yesterday on 
a motion to send the case for an accounting of a trust of 
many years’ standing to a jury for trial. Bent is about 
sixty years old and got married for the first time only 
about a year ago, 

Mrs. Reid keeps a fashionable boarding house uptown. | 
Nearly twenty years ago her father died in New Jersey, | 
leaving considerable property, which had long been in | 
litigation. This property was left to Bent and his two | 
sisters, Mrs. Reid and Ellen A. Brown. The sisters made | 
an agreement toplace all their property in trust with their | 
brother, provided he gave each of them $2,000. He ac- 
cepted the conditions and paid each $200 and gave them 
mortgages for $1,800 each. 

Gilbert R. Hawes, counsel for Mr. Bent, stated in court 
yesterday that the litigation was brought against his client | 
for malice and spite 

‘*Mr. Bent had lived the life of a bachelor so long,” } 
said Mr. Hawes, ‘‘ that his sister thought he would never 
marry, and that all his property would be left to her.” | 

The lawyer told the court that Bent had been in a num- 
ber of matrimonial engagements, all of which had been 
broken off by Mrs. Reid. In the last case, however, he 
kept his sister in ignorance of his intentions until the eve | 
of the wedding. Bent sailed for Europe with his bride | 
last June. Three days before his departure he was served | 
with papers in three actions—one for an account of the | 
trust which he had assumed nearly 20 years ago, another | 
charging him with having deprived his sister of a watch | 
which she had requested him to put in his safe for her | 
and another for a board bill of 30 years’ standing. 

While Bent was away his sister took judgment against 
him by default in $15,000 on the action for recovery of 
that amount for board. The default was opened after his 
return. Bent claims that he has paid his sister in full, 
and has a receipt from her for full payment of the mort- 
gage. 

Col. Edward C. James, counsel for Mrs. Reid, wanted 
the case sent to a jury upon the question of fact as to 
whether the money had been paid or not. The motion 
was denied. 

We feel confident that the Mr. 
Bent’s favor, and we must congratulate Mr. Hawes on the 


final result will be in 
success he has already achieved by reason of his eloquence 
and ability 


Wegman Catalogue. 


HE new Wegman catalogue is made up in 
accordance with the modern theories of condensation 
It is lucid, plain, to the point and 
A few 
points will illustrate this and we reprint them verbatim 


and conservation of time. 
tells its story without cumbrous circumlocution. 


Our instruments have a rich volume of tone, pure and of long sus- 
taining singing quality. 

Our cases are double veneered inside and outside, thus avoiding 
the checking and warping 

Our key bottoms are framed together like a door, and therefore 
bound to keep straight. 

Our patent music rack is the plainest and yet most serviceable in 
existence 

Our patent fallboard is certainly a novelty and of the most practi- 
cal usefulness 

The patent repeating action is highly appreciated by expert play- 
ers, as well as by scholars 

The graduating soft pedal of our own invention is what any player 
needs for good performance. Our third pedal is indispensable for 
practicing 

The four styles of uprights, well known by this time in 
the trade, are amply illustrated and their construction ex- 
plained, but the novelty in the catalogue is the Wegman 
grand piano. 

This instrument is called style G, Parlor Grand, a seven 
foot piano, and the Wegman patent tuning pin is applied 
to it, which makes it more interesting, for we are anxious 
to note how the patent tuning pin will operate in the 
grand of the Wegman firm. No doubt it will soon be seen 


E have already described in these columns | 


| i} L about two years ago Philadelphia was 
perhaps the most unimportant as a piano town, either 
for manufacturing or retailing, of any of the large cities. 
| ‘The warerooms were constructed on the plan of the 
dwelling, straight up and down and flat sided. 
The appointments were meagre and uninteresting, 
| simply a place for the transaction of business, with a total 
| disregard for those artistic features belonging to and 
generally associated with a piano wareroom. 
The transformation which has been progressing for 
months past probably had its inception in Wm. F. Boothe, 
| who, although but a short time in business as a piano 
| dealer in the Quaker City, introduced to the Chestnut 
| street dealer a wareroom that was a revelation, and while 
| they stood aghast at what they considered Mr. Boothe’s 
prodigality in fitting up a parlor in which to transact busi- 
ness, and predicted that it would prove a mistake, 1t 
nevertheless started a movement the outcome of which 
have been the reconstruction and refurnishing of nearly 


| every wareroom on the street ; and to the credit of Phila- 


delphia it can now be said that in no one city in the coun- 
try can there be found so many richly appointed and 
beautiful piano salesrooms. 

In the interest of the piano trade the writer has visited 
every city from Boston to Chicago inclusive, and while in 
each of the largest cities there exists one or even two 
warerooms in which special attention has been given to 
beautifying the interior, yet such would be the exception, 
and not even in New York city is there so general a move- 
ment to make attractive the wareroom as in Philadelphia. 

Beginning at the Eleventh street end of the piano row 
and walking up Chestnut street, just glance at some of 
these piano stores : 

Blasius & Sons occupy the first one, and there has not 
been a day in the last 18 months that a crowd of people 
could not be seen congregated about the front of their 
store, interested in the artistically arranged windows 
which have been a feature with them. 

The window area is as large as an ordinary wareroom, 


arranged by an adept. Blasius & Sons occupy the next 
store also, and the contract has been given to completely 
change its front, making it into one large window, for no 
purpose other than to continue the decorations. The floor 
space of the two stores devoted to this work will amount 
to fully 500 square feet. 

C. J. Heppe & Son, farther up, are at the present time 
making important alterations in their warerooms, and 
they have within the past year spent a great deal of money 
in the same direction. 

Handsomely tinted walls and ceiling, elaborate wood- 
work, oiled hardwood floors, with a profusion of rugs, 
easy chairs and divans make most comfortable and at- 
tractive both the piano department on the first floor and 
the AZolian department on the second. 

Next to Heppe’s comes the third of the Blasius & Son’s 
stores, and these also are undergoing expensive alterations 
in the front and interior. 

A novel feature of this wareroom will be what they 
designate a teachers’ exchange. On the second floor front 
a room, 25x50, has been furnished completely with small 
individual desks and everything that will conduce to the 
comfort or facilitate the business of a music teacher. It is 
designed as a meeting place, to fulfill appointments, a 
reading room, a studio or for any purpose in which teach- 
ers will be interested, and its use is given without 
charge. 

These warerooms mentioned are in one block. 

On the next block Geo. Fleming & Co. have a modern 
and very attractive store. 

On the opposite side of the street and two blocks further 
up, F. A. North & Co. but a few months ago completely 
rearranged and rebuilt their wareroom, and it is handsome 
in every particular. 

B. F. Owens & Co. come next with the celebrated Boothe 
warerooms, beyond question one of the two or three most 
elaborately fitted up of any in the country. Then the last 
in the row for elegance is the N. Stetson & Co.’s which al- 
though not quite completed, yet is far enough along to 
give a correct idea of what its final appearance will be. 
For simple, refined, artistic beauty no other warerooms on 
the street can be compared with it. 

When it is considered that of the eight warerooms se- 
lected for mention any one of these willaccommodate a hun- 
dred upright pianos attractively displayed and yet leave 
space for a row of grands besides, the statement that Phil- 
adelphia leads the country in its piano warerooms will 
perhaps be credited. 

We have mentioned only those places where within the 
year large sums of money have been paid out to make 
them attractive. 

There are many other warerooms in Philadelphia im- 
portant in size and from business consideration, but which 
retain the somewhat Quakerish features of bygone years. 

In manufacturing notice what is being done and what 
the future has in store. Blasius Piano Manufacturing 
Company, Lester, Schomacker, and Cunningham all turn- 





and heard where its qualities will be tested. 


ing out pianos. Wm. G. Fischer will surely begin manu- 


facturing in a short time (the Haines Brothers will then be 
out of it), and we are informed on reliable authority that 
in the near future another of the dealers will make pianos 
and still another organs. 

About Town. 

In the front window of B. F. Owens & Co. was displayed 
last week the premiums which were presented to the win- 
ners at the Stewart Banjo Concert at the Academy of 
Music, on Saturday night last. 

Mr. Henry L. Mason, of the Mason & Hamlin Organ and 
Piano Company, Boston, was in Philadelphia on Wednes- 
day last to call upon their agent, William G. Fischer, and 
to also attend the Adamowski concert, taking place on the 
afternoon of the same day. 

Mr. Mason was particularly interested in the concert, as 
Mr. Arthur Nikisch performed upon a Mason & Hamlin 
grand, which had been shipped from Boston for the 
occasion and which was specially designed for the use of 
Wm. H. Sherwood on his next concert tour. 

The instrument was quite too powerful in tone for the 
small concert room in which it was played, but in quality 
it was pronounced by the artists and critics present excep- 
tionally fine. It was shipped to Mr. Sherwood a few days 
after the entertainment. 

A letter was received not long since by Mr. Charles 
Blasius from Mr. Paul de Wit, of Leipsic, proprietor of the 
‘Zeitschrift fiir Instrumentenbau,” stating that a piano 
made by Fritz and Carl Blasius about fifty years ago, when 
the brothers were manufacturing in Europe, could be pur- 
chased if the same would be of interest as a relic. 

In all probability it will be found later among Mr. 
Blasius’ collections. 

Mr. Lowell M. Cook, representing the Mason & Risch 
vocalions, has been in Philadelphia several days, putting 
up some recent sales from B. F. Owen & Co. 

Mr. A. L. Ebbels, representing Alfred Dolge & Son, 
has also been among the travelers sojourning in the city. 

The store on Arch street occupied by F. G. Smith for 
the Bradbury and other pianos, and upon which he held a 
three years’ lease, will be sublet as quickly as possible. 


é ; | Until that time he will occupy the place with a portion of 
| and the furnishings are always of expensive material and | m9 r 


his Philadelphia stock and transact business there. 

Mr. N. Stetson was in Philadelphia on Saturday. 

Mr. Urchs, of Steinway & Sons, will be retained at the 
N. Stetson & Co.’s place until a salesman can be secured. 

John J. McCaffey, formerly with Landry & Co.,St. Jchns, 
N. B., has accepted a position as traveling man for Blasius 
& Sons. He will represent them in Pennsylvania with the 
Blasius, Smith & Barnes and Strich & Zeidler pianos. 

Mr. Cline, the traveler for the Blasius Piano Manufac- 
turing Company, will be taken from the road and given 
charge of the wholesale business from the factory at 
Woodbury. 

N. Stetson & Co. 

The formal opening of the new Steinway warerooms, 
N. Stetson & Co., 1418 Chestnut street, will take place to- 
morrow afternoon. Paderewski will be the chief guest, 
and a number of local celebrities will attend. 


Jewett Pianos. 
N response to a request sent to several piano 
manufacturers who appreciate the great value of 
having the illustrations of their styles of pianos seen by 
50,000 musical people in one week the Jewett Piano Com- 


pany, of Leominster, Mass., send us this cut, showing the 
staple style of case they make. 

The new piano factory of the Jewett Piano Company, at 
Leominster, as shown inthe issue of Tue Musicat Courier 
of December 28, 1892, is in prime condition, and the trade 
handling the Jewett pianos is constantly on the increase. 





Fire in Chicago. 
MUSICAL COURIER OFFICE, i 
CHICAGO, January 16, 1893. § 


Grollman Manufacturing Company burnt out ; 
total loss. Insurance, $20,000. Joun E. Hatt. 








—J. M. Tuttle’s store at Little Falls, Minn., has been destroyed by 
fire. Insurance, $3,000. 

—It is generally supposed that the name ‘“ rosewood” is taken 
from its color. But as it is not rose color there is no reason for 
thinking so. It is the roselike odor it gives forth when freshly cut 
that gives the name to it. But little Johnny need not carve the 
piano legs with his pocket knife in hopes of filling the air with per- 





fume on this account.—Ex. 
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ESTABLISHED 1846 


C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
>» Lithography and 
‘Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
2 Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
€xecution; liberal 





Conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE | for Music ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 





ESTEY ORGAN CO, GEORGE,G. SAXE. 


ESTEY & SASE, 
Estey Organs and Estey Pianos, 


5 East Fourteenth Street, 


NEW YORE. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


462 East 136th Street, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 











GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREETL 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
5624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 








YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
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THE NEEDHAM ORCANS 


HE WORLD FOR 


QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 











E. A. COLE, Secretary. 
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Warsaw. 

AUSTRALIA-—Svutron Bros 


GERMANY -—Boéume & So _ Ge 


FOREIGN 
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n, St. Petersburg and 


.. Melbourne. 
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CHAS, H. PARSONS, Presipent 


HOME OFFICE, 292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AGENCIES: 


NEW ZEALAND—Muwyer & Tuompson, Christ 
church. 


INDIA—T. Bev 
BRAZIL—F. Ricuart 
(For American Agencies address 


an & Co.. Calcutta. 
s, Rio Janiero. 
Home Office as above.) 
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Pian pet 


PIANOS: 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CAPITAL, Tae CK P HIGH CLASS 
$50,000.00. S RA 1ANO ONLY. 
171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 








SCHOMACKER 
GOLD STRING PIANOS. 


Established more than a half century ago. 


Their Pre stioned 
abene oaes ale aie. 


TONE, TOUCH AND DURABILITY. 


e only re pn orncon oth bw andard Piano of the 
world, and reco allleading Artists 
of Am¢ erica aaa Bene oe 


SCHOMACKER PIANOFORTE MFG. CO., 


{1109 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Warerooms, - - - 7145 & 147 


WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILE. 
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WENTWORTH 


41 BRISTOL ST., BOSTON, 
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S. J. ALBRIGHT, 


DEALER IN FINE 


PIANO AND CABINET 


WOODS § VENEERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


204 CENTRE STREET, 
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36 
About Varnishing. 


Editors Musical Courter: 

| herewith send you an account of my trips through the 
East and West among the various piano manufac- 

turers. 

I had the pleasure of visiting all the varnish departments 
of the factories, which have interested me very much, and 
have seen and learned a great deal. In fact, my trip has 
been considerable of a surprise to me. 

I took special interest in the different modes of finishing 
in vogue among the piano manufacturers, and I must state 
that there are hardly any two factories working under the 
same system. I might say that on my whole trip I have 
seen what I would call sys/em in the varnish depart- 
ment. The work is carried on in a shiftless, haphazard 
kind of a manner, and there is no system used, though the 


not 


work is finished and supposed to be all right. 

I find that the only means necessary to turn out good 
work is a clean varnish department, which 1s lacking in 
most factories wherever I have been. 

As a rule, varnish rooms are dirty; the windows are 


] 


lirt fly around, and it seems 


When rubbing, fill- 


loose, so that the ¢ and dust 
almost impossible to find clean work, 
ing and varnishing are all done in the same room each of 
these departments should be separated. 

Another great fault I have found, is that the varnish 
brushes are old, worn out affairs, and the varnish pots are 
gummed up. Those two articles, which are the most im- 
portant, are the most neglected, and the results of this 
neglect are shown on the work. 

One of the most essential things with a varnisher is to 
have first-class brushes and a clean varnish pot—not one 
that is all gummed up and that has been in use for a 
month and covered with varnish half an inch thich, which 
is continually shedding particles or lumps of varnish gum 
to be into the The result of this is that 


when a surface is varnished the particles are transferred 


carried brush. 
to the work, and when the rubbers get the work their rub- 
bing blocks strike those lumps of gum and dirt and tear 
holes in the work, which, in the flow coat especially, spoils 
the whole effect of a nice job. 


pply your varnishers with a double 


Su set of varnish 
pots 

Take a 10 gallon keg, knock the head out of the same 
and put over the top two thicknesses of flannel, and puta 
faucet in the bottom of the keg, Then, once a week, have 
the varnishers pour their varnish into the keg, so that it 
will be strained through the flannel and be taken out of the 
faucet as clean varnish. Also have a varnish barrel cut in 
half, or some other suitable receptacle, and put in the same 
about 10 pounds of potash. with the half barrel two-thirds 
full of water. Into this have the varnisher put his empty 
varnish can when dirty, and take a clean varnish pot when 
he goes to work. 

Now the same varnish that has been strained through 
the flannel can be used again, and by these means you can 
have perfectly clean work. 

The brushes are mostly kept in varnish, but it is a very 
good idea to keep them in turpentine when not in use, 
especially over Sundays, as the turpentine softens and 
loosens the dirt in the brush, and by working out ona 
board for a minute before using the brush the varnisher 
will have aclean brush to start varnishing with. 

The results obtained by this simple process will more 


than repay your labors. 


I find that a great many of the factories have stationary | 


racks for placing their work on. They average in height 
from 9 to 15 feet and the work has to be taken down and 
put up again on steps or a ladder, which necessitates a 
great deal of unnecessary handling and walking back and 
forth 

If portable racks were used, high enough so a man could 
reach them, it would be a saving of time and of bruised 
work, and the cost of the portable racks would be saved, 
twice over, in a short time. 


As a rule, there is very little attention given to varnish | 


rooms. They are cold and in most of the rooms it seemed 
impossible for the varnishers to spread the varnish, The 
varnish is thick and congealed and works so heavily that it 
is hard manual labor to spread it. 
be kept at a temperature of 75° and not over that. 


temperature is at 85 or 90° the varnish sets too quick and 





Varnish rooms should | 
If the | 


will work as hard as though the room were too cold; so 
that the two extremes of heat and cold must be avoided. 

In spreading heavy body varnish for bodying or stocking 
up, a heavy chisel point French bristol brush is the most 
desirable one to use. For flowing, a chisel point badger, 
treble thick, should be used. 

I have taken special notice of the fillers used among dif- 
ferent manufacturers, and noticed the work that the fillers 
have been applied on ; also, the results of the filler. 

As I have always contended, and as I mentioned in my 
last letter, the fillers now used contain too much oil. It is 
almost impossible to dry it without same shrinking badly 
after being varnished. In some factories I have seen work 
that had been filled two weeks and was not dry. After ex- 
amining the cans and barrels of fillers I found they had 
been in use for some time and the oil therein had become 
fatty. In that condition it is almost impossible to dry, so 
that it would not be safe to use it less than a month after 
applying in order that the work would not shrink. 

One day, while in New York city, I called on one of the 
very largest and best manufacturers in the country. They 
stand among the highest in the trade. 

The day I was there it was raining hard. 
were all open and the varnishers were working and apply- 
I called the attention of the proprietor to the 
He spoke to the finisher 


The windows 


ing varnish. 
fact of the windows being open. 
about my suggestion that the windows be closed, but the 
finisher said it made no difference with the work. 

That same concern also put on five coats of scraping 
varnish, and spend lots of money to obtain the best work. 
Cost is a secondary consideration with them; but they 
leave their work to this same finisher of whom I have 
spoken. That man, with his ideas and crazy 
costs that firm at least $25,000 a year with his mode of 


notions, 


finishing, and their work dosen’t look any better than that 
of some of the very cheapest manufacturers. 

Another factory I called on, which also ranks as high in the 
trade as the one of which I have spoken above, employs a 
finisher who gives his work a coat of turpentine first before 
This 
mode of finishing would perhaps do in olden times, but not 


applying anything else, so as to hold the filler. 


now. 

Then again, in the staining department, I have seen 
some of the finest veneered cases, that are very costly and 
beautifully figured, ruined by being daubed up with all 
kinds of colors and stains—no attention at all being paid 
to having the colors harmonize and match. The work 
looked as though they were trying to see how many differ- 
ent colors they could get on one case. Instead of the colors 
being rich and attractive to the eye, they looked as though 
a 10 year old boy had been furnished with a paint brush 
and a box of paint and had been amusing himself. 

Water stains never ought to be used on veneered work. 
They affect the glue, especially the endwoods, and cause 
woodchecking. 

When oil stains are used, they should be made with very 
little and four-fifths tur- 
pentine. Never use boiled linseed oil, as the ingredients 
used therein for dryers might affect the varnish. 

In the rubbing department in some factories they were 
using cheap soft felts torub with, in coarse rubbing, instead 
of using hard and close woven felts, so that the pumice 
stone would lie on the surface of the felt and give it a cut- 
ting edge and cut quickly. You would not think of allow- 
ing your cabinet makers to use worn out sandpaper ; why 
then should the rubbers use cheap and worn out felt? 
Furnish them with the best felt: it is the cheapest in the 


oil—one-fifth raw linseed oil 


end. 

Rubbing blocks should be made from thick cork ; they 
are light to handle, easy to hold and are sensitive to the 
touch, so that the rubber can feel of his work, and he is 
not so liable to cut through, especially the edges, as he 
would be in using wooden blocks 

Now, the most important and the greatest troubles of 
the trade lie inthe checking and the cracking of the var- 
nish. I have already referred to facts wherein most of the 
fault lies. 

The aim of all varnish manufacturers is to make varnish 
with as little oil as possible for piano work, so it will dry 
quickly, and rub and polish so as to give the best results. 

I also find that most of the varnishes are brittle and 
have no elasticity. A slight blow will cause the varnish to 
chip and fly off, and in rubbing scale and sweat badly. 

In making varnish every manufacturer has a different 
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method. Each one has his secret of compounding his in- 
gredients. It is often said by a varnish competitor: ‘‘ We 
can furnish you varnish exactly the same as you have.” 
That I doubt very much. There is no way of doing that 
for certain. Varnish cannot be analyzed. It never has 
been done as yet, nor is there any way to find it out. The 
manufacturer might come near some other production, but 
he cannot make a varnish exactly like it, and he could not 
tell his own varnish from any other if it were shown him. 

In cold weather the most trouble is caused by cracking 
of the varnish. 

A great deal of this trouble can be avoided. 

An instrument is finished ; every part has been attended 
to, and it is carefully overlooked. The manufacturer flat- 
ters himself that he has done a very fine ‘piece of work. 
He boxes the piano for shipment, and sends it out from a 
temperature of 75° in his factory into an atmosphere out- 
side standing at zero. In five minutes the careful work of 
four months is ruined. 

It is the sudden change of temperature which cracks the 
varnish. It is the manufacturer’s fault ; for he should use 
judgment in shipping, in making the sudden change from 
a warm room to the cold outside. 

Now, why not take a little more time and place the 1n- 
strument in a room, not boxed, and gradually cool the 
temperature in the room the same as it is outside slowly, 
which will take, say, three hours, so that the veneers, glue 
and varnish will all contract together. 

Then box the instrument, ship it and—note the re- 

V. Vicrorson, 
299 Pearl street, New York. 


sults. 


Three Behning Testimonials. 


No. 171 ALEXANDER AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, January 11, 


Messrs. Behning & Sons, City: 
GENTLEMEN—The manifold merits of your piano scarcely 
Thirty years of ex- 


‘ 
1803. | 


need commendation at my hands. 
istence, and the honorable position you hold in the mu- 
sical world, ought to be ample testimony. Nevertheless, 
I subscribe with pleasure my entire satisfaction with your 
piano, after using it so many years in private and before 
the public. Wishing you continued prosperity, I am, 
Cordially, Henry THOMAS FL Leck, 
Director Harlem Philharmonic Society. 


WASHINGTON, D. C 

Messrs. Behning & Sons, New York: 
GENTLEMEN—It gives me great pleasure to certify that I 
have used Behning & Sons’ grand piano for the last two 
years of my residence in New York city, and that I con- 
sider them as equal to the best made. Its tone is melodi- 
ous and exquisitely fitted for accompanying singing. It is 
also powerful and even in the whole extension. I heartily 
recommend Wishing you success, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, F. FANCIULLI, 
Leader United States Marine Band. 


January 10, 1893 


them. 


NEW YORK, November 17, 1892 
Messrs. Behning & Sons, New York city: 
GenTLeMEN—Having thoroughly examined your pianos 
I take great pleasure in recommending them to the public 
as strictly first-class instruments in every respect, and 
regarding the tone, touch, quality, &c., I do not hesitate 
in pronouncing them second to none. Yours sincerely, 
J. G. Rampone, Bandmaster, Old Guard. 


9 pees Piano cases, special and catalogue styles ; also for ex- 

hibits at the world’s fair. Frets, trusses, engraving, music 
cabinets and general designing. Louis H. Marston & Robert B. 
Hotchkin, architects and designers, 715 Bort Building, Chicago, I]. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 





MANUFACTURED BY 
‘WATERLOO ORGAN CO. , Waterloo, Nv. ¥. 


(2 We invite correspondence from’ Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER 


e PIANOS. °¢ 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 











THE STRANDS AS THEY BREAK. 





A SWEET, SONOROUS TONE OF 
WONDERFUL POWER ENTIRELY 








WITHOUT METALLIC QUALITY 
PRODUCED BY THIS WIRE. . 














SECTIONAL VIEW. 









VIEW OF WIRE, REGULAR FORM. 


SUBERS COMPOUND PIANO WIRE. 


LAWRENCE A. SUBERS, Inventor, 


Hotel Kensington, Fifth Ave. and Fifteenth St., New York. 





CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

_ Bana and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 


_ Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments, Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 


Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. RitrersHavsen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Coruin-Mazzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 


Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH ES 
Brooxurtyn, NN. YW. 


ZManzwmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 


PETIT Ss 


B JO [J PETIT BIJOU PIANO CO., P| A NO 
10 East 15th Street, NEW YORK. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS. ACTIONS 


From UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 
SON, 











It will pay you to handle them. 
A MARVEL IN CONSTRUCTION, TONE AND 
POWER, CONSIDERING THEIR SIZE 
AND PRICE. 


Just what is required for small rooms, 
flats and for renting. 








R. W.TANNER & Pia Fe 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 








ALBANY, N.Y. 


Send for Catalogue. 
oh ' 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


OUOPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - 357 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 


S.S. STEWART’S WORLD FAMOUS BANJOS 


Have no ear for beauty of finish and musical qualities 
oftone. The Stewart Hanjos are used by all professional 
players. Send for illustrated Price List and Book of In- 
formation. A specimen copy of the BANJO AND GUI- 
TAR JOURNAL will be sent on receipt of ro cents in 
stamps. Banjo music and songs in great variety. Send 


§, S. STEWART, 221 & 223 Church St, 2iss:2srit’s® Philadelphia, Pa 
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WASLE & CO. ++ 


175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


niw'vore. _ ACTIONS. 


KRAKAUER BROS, 
PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms: 159 and 161 E. 126th Street, NEW YORK. 
« « The I})issenharter « + 
AMERICAN EXCELSIOR SOLO AND MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


























AYA AVA 
MANUFACTURED EY _ a BR ITS FACTORY: 
vee 204, 206, 208 E. 23d St. 
Harry Coleman, New York City. 
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ALSO ONLY PUBLISHER OF THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LANGEY TUTORS FOR EVERY 
ORCHESTRAL OR BAND INSTRUMENT IN COMMON USE. 


These valuable works have been recently revised and enlarged by the author, and although the books have been 
increased one-fourth in size and more than doubled in value the price remains the same— 


ONE DOULILAR. 
Address all Correspondence to HARRY COLEMAN, 228 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAUTION.—Every Tutor written by Otto Langey in this country, and every one he has revised and written an 


Appendix for, will contain his portrait on the title page as a guaranty of genuineness. 


IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 
HARD OIL POLISH. 





DO YOUR PIANOS 
LOOK BLUE? 





. APPLY AT ONCE FOR 
TERRITORY. 


First Premium, Connecticut 





State Fair, 1890, 'g1 and ‘92. 
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HARTFORD DIAMOND 





G. O'Conar 


Manufacturer 
and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 
Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 





If you would busy and prosperous be, 
Sell the Weaver Organ in ’93. 


aia ans See) 610 & 512 West S6th St, 
WEAVER OKGAN AND PIANO CO., Yors, Pa. 


Bet. roth and r1th Aves., 
NEW YORK. 
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R. M. WEBB. 
: -< : 

ROBABLY no concern in the collateral branches 
P of the music business commences the new year 
with better prospects ahead, or with a better record 
for 1892 behind, than Robert M. Webb. The increase 
in his sales for 1892 has been over 100 per cent. as com- 
pared with 1891, and orders now booked for early de- 
livery in 1893 indicate that the same average will 
continue during the year just beginning. The losses 
in the recent fire at his factory in Brooklyn have been 
entirely adjusted and the repairs have been com- 
pleted so that everything is again in full running 
order. 

The particular attention of the retail dealers is 
asked by Mr. Webb to the full line of repairing ma- 
terials that he carries. Catalogues and sample cards, 
with the lowest prices, can be had on request by ad- 
dressing R. M. Webb, 190 Third avenue, New York 
city. 


The Piano in Its Acoustic Properties. 


Translated from the German of Siegfried Hansing for the London 


** Musical Opinion and Music Trade Review."’} 


Continued from Tur Musica, Courter, January 11, 1893. 


kor first article see May 18, 1892. 
lug ust 24, 1892. For third article see November 9s 
1892. for fourth article see November 30, 1892. For 
fifth article see December 21, 1892. For sixth article 
For seventh article see January 


For second article see 


see January 4, 1893 


11, 1893 


Cuaprer V.—ComBINATION TONEs. 

HESE tones are said to have been first no- 
T ticed by Tartini in 1714, but they were at least re- 
marked by Sorge—whe also claims to have discovered 
them—and made generally known by him in 1740. The 
combination are heard as follows: When, for in- 
stance, on the organ we sound C and its fifth G, we shall 
ilso distinctly hear C;, the octave of the prime. This node, 
however, does not proceed from any of the pipes, neither 
can it be a note proceeding from a note in one of the pipes, 
but must arise solely from the relative proportions existing 
between the intervals of the two notes. For the following 
reasons these combination tones have been called differen- 

If we assume that the prime or fundamental 
100 beats, then its fifth will have 150 in the same 


tones 


tial tones 
note has 
period of time, the difference between the two being 50; 
and the octave below the prime also having 50 beats, the 
differential note is ascribed to this fact. 

Helmholtz insists that, if a combination tone can be pro- 
duced by the difference between the beats of two unequal 
notes, the sum of such beats ought also to produce a com- 
bination tone. If we were to accept this theory, we should 
find it leading further than Helmholtz can have intended. 
Let us, however, examine somewhat more closely what it 
is that causes these combination tones to be heard. If we 
have hanging in one room two clocks with slow going but 
loudly ticking pendulums we are able to observe how the dif- 
ference of rate in the pendulums causes the formation of 
peculiar intervals, which convey to the ear the impression 
of peculiar figures. We hear the tick of the pendulums 
separating more and more from each other until at last 
they approach more and more, finally at times synchroniz- 
ing. If listened to with patient appreciation, the figures 
formed by the intervals will be found to produce a by no 








means unpleasant effect, and may be termed a concord; 
while if we remove one of the long pendulum clocks and 
substitute in its place an American with a quick beat, 
there will no longer be any regular figure formed by the 
intervals of the beats—the effect produced will be dis- 
pleasing to the ear, and may well be termed a discord. 

In the same way these varying beats of the pendulums 
cause the intervals to vary ; so, too, when two or more notes 
are played together, the beats of which do not synchronize, 
intervals are formed which do not exist when the same 
notes are sounded singly, and it is the complementary 
intervals which give rise to the combination tones. Notes 
which are in unison cannot give rise to combination tones, 
because their intervals synchronize—e. g., in the case of 
the three strings forming any note of the piano. In the 
same way a prime and its octave cannot give rise to com- 
bination tones. Let us stand on the brink of a pond with 
unruffled surface, holding two white and three black stones, 
which we throw into the water at the same spot on the 
word ‘‘ one—and—two,” the white stones to represent the 
beats of a prime and the black stones to represent the 
beats of its octave. At the word ‘‘one” we throw one 
white and one black stone simultaneously into the water. 
As both stones reach the water at the same instant, the 
double throw only produces one beat, causing a small ring 
on the surface of the water, which continues to spread 
from the point of origin. At the word ‘‘and,” a black 
stone (representing the beat of the octave) is thrown ; and 
at the word ‘‘two,” the last two stones, one black and one 
white, are thrown together, representing the beats of prime 
and octave. We have now three rings upon the water, the 
interval of the prime having been destroyed by the intru- 
sion of the interval of the octave. 

If the pendulums of two clocks are so synchronous in 
their movements, that the beats of one coincide with every 
second beat of the other, they would produce the impres- 
sion upon us as if all the beats might be caused by one 
pendulum, because we have only to do with one interval. 
Owing to the fact of the intervals synchronizing in the case 
of the prime and its octave, we have that unison which we 
have already spoken of, and a unison cannot give rise to 
combination tones. But, just as in the case of the clocks, 
the divided interval is not lost for us by the double beat of 
the two pendulums, so too, when a prime and its octave are 
sounded together the interval of the prime is not destroyed 
for us, because when the double beat of the two notes 
coincides the interval of the prime is specially marked. 
Moreover, the intervals of different tones are marked by 
the dimensions of the beats, which are regulated by the 
size of the instrument required to produce them. The 
pipes of an organ do not increase in size by mere chance ; 
a small pipe will not produce the same tone as a large pipe, 
even though the length of the column of air be the same. 
The player of a wind instrument compresses his lips more 
closely to bring out higher notes, and the stringsof a piano 
are thickest for the bass notes. Breadth of tone must not 
be confounded with power of tone. The shrill whistle of 
a steam engine has much more power than the tones of a 
trumpet; nevertheless, the beats of a trumpet tone have 
much larger dimensions than those of a steam whistle. 

When a prime and its octave are sounded together no 
combination tone can arise; but when a prime and its 
fifth are sounded together the case is different. The num- 
ber of beats of a fifth are tothose of the prime as 3: 2. 
The fifth has three beats, while the prime makes only two. 
Now, if we take a couple of metronomes, such as are com- 
monly used for marking time, and arrange their weights 
so that the stem of one makes three vibrations, while the 
stem of the other makes only two, we shall find that be- 





tween two long intervals there will be two short ones of 
half the duration of the former. In the case of the prime 
and its fifth just such an effect is produced, and the divided 
interval of the fifth gives rise to a combination tone, the 
pitch of which is the octave above the fifth. But in addi- 
tion to this high combination tone we also find a low note 
which, at the commencement of the chapter, we called a 
differential tone. This note proceeds from the double beat 
produced by the prime and fifth when their beats synchro- 
nize; the interval of which being double the length of the 
intervals of the prime, the note arising therefrom is the 
octave below the prime. 

If we sound the prime and its fourth together, we obtain 
two high and one low combination tone. Their intervals 
bear to each other the relative proportions of 3:4, so that 
if the prime has three hundred beats, the fourth has four 
hundred, the difference being one hundred ; hence the 
differential tone is two octaves below the fourth. Two 
high combination tones are also produced, of which one is 
the octave above the prime, the other being two octaves 
above the prime. We see from this that the more the 
numerical proportions of the two notes increase, so too the 
combination tones increase in number. At the same 
time, the intervals become more unequal ; hence the meas- 
ure of time becomes more irregular, the rhythm is grad- 
ually lost, the concord disappears, and we have nothing 
but discord left. Owing to their existence being derived 
from the figures formed by the variations of the intervals, 
these combination tones are very difficult to detect when 
music is being played, because the ear always finds 
greater delight in measuring the intervals produced by 
similar sounds, more especially if we bear in mind how the 
tones of a common chord overlap each other. With the aid 
of several metronomes, we can easily render the rhythm 
of any chord visible. For instance, if we take the major 
chord C E G (the proportions of which are as 4: 5:6), and 
then take the chord C E B(the proportions of which are as 
8:10:15), and adjust the weights of six metronomes to 
suit those proportions, we shall be able to render apparent, 
from their beats, what is a concord and what is a discord. 

From what we have said above, everyone will perceive 
that concord as well as discord, in the case of notes which 
are sounded together, must arise from the figures formed 
by their intervals, which have their origin in the rhythm of 
the measure of their beats. A friend once asked me 
whether, supposing that two notes in unison were sounded 
in such rapid succession that the beats of one tone should 
commence a trifle later than those of the other, would, out 
of the interval between the beats thus caused, a combina- 
tion tone arise? As the same question had occurred to 
myself, I will here answer it. Of course, it is very difficult 
to effect such a rapid succession, for 1f we take the note A, 
the intervals have each only the duration of one four-hun- 
dred-and-fortieth of a second; and during this space of 
time the other note would have to be sounded. One day I 
was engaged on a piano in which, owing to the striking 
surface of one of the hammers being out of level, the three 
strings of that particular note were not all struck simul- 
taneously, but consecutively. No combination tones arose, 
still the note sounded as though there were a slight dis- 
cord among the strings, although they were tuned per- 
fectly in unison, and as soon as the striking surface of the 
hammer head was leveled, the discord disappeared. If we 
take two metronomes, and arrange the weights in sucha 
manner that the vibrations shall be synchronous, although 
not simultaneous but successive, we shall find that the in- 
tervals are quite unlike those produced by different notes. 
The beats never coincide, and the ear at once recognizes 
the equality of the intervals of the two metronomes ; hence 
we may assert that in the case of notes in unison being 
sounded, no matter in however rapid succession, no com- 
bination tones can arise. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Made by and Sold to the Trade only by 
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323 to 333 So. Canal Street, 





CHICAGO. 


DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN. 


CATALOGUES FREE! 


323 TO 333 SO. CANAL STREET. 


CENT SENT BE 


Manufacturer of 


“CROWN” 
i Pianos and Organs. 
TRU UT NOT STRANGE! that my business is increasii 


and from time to time I need piano and organ workmen. I 
send address, on postal, tell what you 


ASE FOR IT AT OWCE! 


323 TO 333 SO. CANAL STREET. 















WESSEL, NiexeLeGross’ 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEWS YoOoR FE. 


G. W. SAVERS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON = 


(Established in 1849.) 69 ,QOO MADE 
AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
FREE. 
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Prices Moderate ‘and 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., reset snt xu sont, Puts 6,807 


SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR 


BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 
@” This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889, 











HALLET & DAVIS CO.S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 






512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





AUGUSTUS J. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FEL TS. 


225 and 227 New Jersey R.R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


PIANO [MATERIALS AND TOOLS, 


209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
HIGH GRADE, 


WISSNER MODERATE PRICE. 
296 Fulton St. ‘ g ‘ 
v. PIANOS. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. E&. SMITH, 
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The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
SOLO VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. end for our 
New iilust rated and Descriptive 
Price List, just issued. Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
and Cases. Purest Italian Solo 
Strings. The Albert *‘G"’ Strings 
The Albert Rosin and Paicnted Specialties. 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 $. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B,—Have you seen the E. J.Arsert Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular. 
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NEW YORK. 
LYON, POTTER - CO., Western Agents, 
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WE LEAD THE TRADE. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE COMET “EDNA”! IT IS COMING! 


DIALOGUE, 
EpNA OrGAN—‘‘ Do you miss me at home?” 
CusToMER—‘‘ You are the one I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not.” 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY, 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., "°"oic!*** 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 
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AVE., CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


HIGHEST GRADE, 


STRICTLY 
Dealers in want of a leader will do well 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, 
Factory: 87, 89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 East Indiana Street, 


to examine these instruments, Catalogue 


| Chicago 
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ORGAN CO., 


Chicago, U. Ss. A. 
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PIANOS, 


63 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 
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NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in the 


market. 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle and 
Southern States, also the Continent of Europe, 


Dealers who are 


in the City should visit the New York Warerooms and 


examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 
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B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
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STEGER & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


This attachment is undoubtedly the best thing ever 
introduced for the preservation of the piano 
and for the benefit of the student. 


FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 
Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
All mail should be sent to the office. 


Cor. 


Send for Catalogue. 


JOSEPH BOHMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE UNSURPASSED 


BOHMANN 
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MANDOLINS and BANJOS, 


Which received the first prize at the Paris 
Exposition in 1889. 
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306 State Street, Chicago, Il. 
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GEORGE HAGEMEYER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers, 


YARDS: Foot of E. 10th & E. 1 1th Sts., 
OFFICE: Foot of E. 1 1th St., 


+ NEW YORK. 








The only house making a specialty of Drums. 
Dealers will consult their interests by writing for prices. 


The best and cheapest goods on the market. 








A. G, SOISTMAN, 
Manager. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS. 


923 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
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THEE JULIUS N. BROWN CoO., WESTERN AGENTS. 


POLLOCK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 


SCH WANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Wears. 


HERRBURGER-SCH WANDER, 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


‘ Par ticulars on application to 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


77 NEW YORK 
Sole Agents for the United 
~ oy and Canada. j 26 Warren St., New York. 
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DEALERS, 


COLUMBIAN PIANO AND ORGAN 60, 


Manufacturers of Fine Grade Organs, 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The ONLY Importers of 
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Used by all eminent professionals, 
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For over fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
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Ka 
)_ 


Sos 
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MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, Ki. Y. 





Kepacw 


Grand, Square and Upright 


~PIANOS.?> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the e. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


——— UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 











TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church and Concert ; 


ORGANS 


A SPECIALTY. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 





G2 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on app 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


Nav YTOR=Zz. 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 








Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


~ MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trusses, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. (2 Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 














OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


OoOnNN. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station : 


ESSEX, CONN. IVvonRyYtTown, 


A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 


SEVEN OCTAVE PIANO-ORGANS. 


Magnificent in appearance; various styles and finishes; 
yualified tone; different sets of reeds easily regulated 
while playing. Can be retailed as cheaply as a five 
octave organ, Made a specialty by many dealers. 

ADDRESS 


H, LEHR & G0, :4ston, pa. ee 











Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


it RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 
M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0., 


793 Broadway, New York, 
(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 





Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers. 

Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
strument Bags a specialty, 


Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 


Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


McCAMMON PIANO CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1832.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT & GRAND PIANOS, 


ON EONTA, N. Y. (Fermerly Albany, N. ¥.) 


‘THE Boston PIANO Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BOSTON PIANO. 


Main Office and Works: WOOSTER, OHIO. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


TAIB PIANO ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 

















| 1447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 


Nav TORE. 
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ONCE SAID: “You can fool all the people some of the time and some of 
ABRAHAM [ C the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the people all of the time.” 
This is the reason why so many dealers, after trying to sell inferior goods, 
have concluded to buy the old and reliable 
WHICH WAS FIRST MADE IN (838. 
§ 200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
Catalogue and Price List on yn Meee 25 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our r Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame. cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March. 1878, which has 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instrumen:. 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 

a Grade Instruments. 


ace Cc. A. AHLSTROM, 





























ESTABLISHED 1875. Nos. 112, 114 nis eo pict, ¥. 
JaboiNGarecnon WAG L COLE & SON) BROWN & PATTERSON, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST ! 
GRAND ORGANS: * 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
manuals; St. George’s Ch. And Importers of 
K Y.,4; St. Paul’s E. Ch 


Be ge rie Ares tes | 6 FANCY WOODS, 


nacle, 4; First Presbyterian 


Philadelpna, a: “Frinty “ch: | §96 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 


mn Francisco, 3; 


New Orleans, 3 ; and Pittsburgh 
LCC. NEW YORK. 


ST UMTS é BAUER, MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, ¥. ¥. 
ee Wood 2 Brass Piano Stools 


PIANOS. PIANO LAMPS, MUSIC RACKS. &e. 




















nnn 5. and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 3ist Street, New York. 








SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE CHAS, PARKER (0., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 























CHAS. P. BOWLBY, 


THE TEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS, PRINCESS ORGANS 


Iustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 5, 6 and 7 Octaves, 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, WASHINGTON, N. J., U. S. A. 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F, FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 








? 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


=m NASSAU, N. Y. 
ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal... . . Flue and Reed. -.... Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 























PIP ORGAN MATEHRIALS.| 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 




















SAMUEL PIERCE, . Established 1847, . READING, MASS 
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STEINWAY THE 


Grand and Upright 
PIANOS. SOHMER 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 








No. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli. Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURC, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long IN] Fs WAT WToR Kx. 
s 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 








fortunately for certain other man- } 


THIS DEVICE, OF WHICH RE: | tease tp ccrnith eter sane. -NOT COPYRIGHTED!! 


ARE THE ORIGINATORS, IS [ to" yrepare therr own advertisiog, 


* Points Pertinent to Pianos ’’—which, as a whole, is now being imitated extensively. 


It suggests the title of our unique little book— 
We thank our imitators for this acknowledgment of the excellence of our advertising ideas; also for the superiority they accord our 


instruments, by copying our scales, styles and even catalogue illustrations !! 
{ See the instrument that thus furnishes inspiration and ideas for piano builders ? Examine the BRIGGS! ! 


WO U LD YO U r Read the original “P. P. P.” ? ‘ ° ° Write us for “ Points Pertinent to Pianos !! 


C.C. BRIGGS & CO., snrcas rrazos, 5 & 7 Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 
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5 


3th Street, NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 122 East 1 
New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 


CONOVER PIANOS No. 20 East 17th Street. 
Grand and Upright. 
ouutv, JAMES M. STARR & Co, 


DURABILITY — MANUrAcTURERs oF THE — 


va. | & TARR PIANO, 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


(7 SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


\ 
{ 
{ 
} 
| 








Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 





CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 
2165 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 














